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T seems a long time ago that New York 

city attained its undoubted position as 
the metropolis of the Western Continent, 
and yet for many years it lagged far be- 
hind most of the second and third rate 
cities of Europe in all that related to 
music. America had not then produced 
that brilliant galaxy of singers which is 
to-day receiving the well-earned plaudits 


of the Old and New worlds. She had not | 
attracted to her shores those who stood | 


foremost as singers, virtuosi, or conduct- 
ors. With the exception of psalmodists 
and tune and ballad writers, American 
composers were unhonored and unknown. 
There was neither the material from which 
to form orchestras or choruses on a grand 
scale, nor an appreciative public, neces- 
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| sary to their continuance when once or 
| ganized. 
| The great artists of the Old World fear- 
| ed the ocean voyage; it was seldom that 
| European favorites such as Jenny Lind 
| or Jullien could be tempted to adventure 
so doubtful a field, and when they did 
come, it was for a brief stay only. Ina 
few weeks or months they would traverse 
the country, and then return home, load- 
ed with honors—and cash. Asa rule, we 
were obliged to content ourselves with 
artists whose powers were on the wane, 
and whose popularity at home was de 
clining. 

The mighty upheaval of society caused 
by our civil war has resulted in a won- 
| derful re-adjustment of our thoughts, hab- 
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its, and tastes Year after year finds our 
audiences growing in size, and becoming 
more exacting, critical, and appreciative. 
In constantly increasing numbers the mu- 
sicians of Europe visit us, and in many in- 
stances their stay is indefinitely prolong- 
ed. The piano no longer monopolizes 
the energies of our young music students. 
The violin and the various orchestral in- 
struments receive attention each 
But 


all we have developed composers, conduct- 


more 
year from American youth. above 
ors, organists, and critics from among our 
own people, whose influence for good can 
not be overestimated; who have taught 
thousands what good music is, and have 
elevated the taste of the entire public who 
care for music at all. 

The fine arts and the drama have made 
marked progress throughout the United 


| Liszt, Brahms, and Berlioz. 


States during the last generation, but in | 


neither of these has the advance been so 
great asin music. The change, noticeable 
perceptible in New York than elsewhere. 
Including the adjoining cities, which prac- 
tically are a part of New York, the popula- 
tion within an equal radius exceeds that of 
Paris, and is more than half that of Lon- 
don. Having numerous avenues of en- 
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this country when he was ten years « 
Successively a child-violinist, mem 

an orchestra, one of a string qua 
leader of Italian and German opera 
panies, violin soloist, and conductor 

own orchestra, he has run throue 
whole gamut of musical practic 
many he is regarded as the ‘‘ apost 
Wagener and the new school, whos« 
through his instrumentality has be 

to us ‘‘familiar as household words 
this implies a neglect of the old mas 

A con 
ison of names on the programmes s] 
that Beethoven has been oftener pr 

ed than Wagner, and Haydn, M 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn oftener than 
Mr. Thoma 
is not wedded to any particular schoo 
but with a strong leaning to that of W 
ner, he has always kept in view the ste 
ling and beautiful compositions of all the 


it does him a great injustice. 


| great masters, and has played the ly 
all over the country, is of necessity more | 


orchestral music, old and new, against 


| o,e : ° 
| opposition and misrepresentation, often 


joyment, a pleasure-loving population, the | 


city isa Mecca for the pleasure-pilgrims of 
America. In New York the wealth of the 
country is centred; trade, industry, and 
commerce are to a great extent reculated 


the result of indifference or prejudice 

In 1861 he began the formation of an or 
chestra that for seventeen years was the 
pride and boast of New York; and as soon 
as he felt that he could safely rely on the 
support of the public in an enterprise that 
should appeal to the cultivated taste, the 


| famous Symphony concerts were begun, 
j}and these were artistically his greatest 


by its markets, and by the capitalists and | 
merchant princes who make it their home. | 
The cosmopolitan character of the city is 


plainly apparent in its population. 
ons, Irish, Germans, French, Italians, are 


Brit- | 


all present in such large numbers that the | 
different nationalities impress their char- | 


acteristics upon the city. 


be heard as there are nations represented. 
French, German, Italian opera; English 
glees, German Lieder; Thomas’s Sym- 


zance, the Messiah and Jubilee Singers, 
Lohengrin and the Royal Middy, all find 
an appreciative audience. 

In considering the musicians of New 
York, one colossal figure stands, like Saul, 
head and shoulders above his brethren. 
England received Handel from Hanover, 
and to the same little kingdom America 
indebted for Theodore Thomas. He 
holds an exceptional position in the his- 
tory of music in America. He came to 


is 


suecess. That the orchestra might re 
main together during the whole year, 
the famous Summer-night Festivals were 
instituted in 1866. There, with an or 
chestra capable of interpreting any work, 
Mr. Thomas did not seek to enforce a se- 
vere class of music, but gave the public 
dance music, marches, and selections from 


| the popular operas, as well as composi 
Nearly as many classes of music are to | 


tions of a higher order. By this means 


| the frequenters of the Terrace and Cen 
| tral Park gardens by degrees grew to like 
and ask for the better music, and trivial- 
phony concerts and the Pirates of Pen- | 


ities were gradually dismissed. It seem- 
ed a hazardous experiment to give daily 
concerts in Fifty-ninth Street and Sixty 
third Street at a time when the centre of 
population was two miles down town, and 
when slow horse-cars were the only means 
of access; but distance could not keep 
away the great public, to whom these con 
certs were the Symphony and Philhar- 
monic concerts of the select few. 

When the plan was adopted of giving 
an entire evening to the works of one 











poser, the musical camp di 
{| into numerous 
under the banner of its 
ite composer. Every one 
ealled himself an admirer 
ollower of Mozart, Beetho 
Mendelssohn, or Wagner 
iimself under obligation to 


armies, 


be present when his favorite’s 
<s were presented, and great 
e the crowds, and animated 
discussions that ensued as to 
the relative attendance on the 
ous evenings. The Wag- 
tes, being the younger and 
more enthusiastic, thronged 
e garden when a Wagner 
cht was announced; but the 
Beethoven and 
would at times 
them a hard 
numbers, and would applaud 
quite as vigorously as the most 
devoted advocates of the music 
of the future. 

In 1869, Mr. Thomas conceived 
the idea of travelling during the 
time unoccupied in New York, 
and for nine years he made an 
annual round of the chief cities, and en- 
abled other places to enjoy the services of 
his unrivalled orchestra. 

Suddenly an offer came from Cincin- 
nati to make him the director of the 


rdmirers of 
Mendelssohn 


race as to 


College of Music in that city, at a lib- | 
| feeble beginnings of the New York Phil 


eral salary. The terms were generous, 
the work congenial, and, above 
would enable him to enjoy a comparative 
rest from his intense labors. Mr. Thomas 
felt it his duty to accept the offer, and for 
a short period New York lost him—not 
altogether, for he came periodically to the 


all, it | 


city, and, as the conductor of the Brook- | 


lyn and New York Philharmonic socie- 
ties, retained his hold on the public. 
Disagreements arose in the Cincinnati 


College, and in the spring of 1880 he re- | 


signed his position, and returned to New 
York. 

Mr. Thomas is undoubtedly a born con- 
ductor, and no better proof of this could 
be given than the eagerness with which 


| an 
| counts balance. 
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the members of his old orchestra return to | 


his leadership at the first opportunity. 


Should Mr. Thomas reorganize his or- | 


chestra, he will have as great advantages 
as ever; and we may reasonably expect 
that he will not only give us new and good 
music, but that he will continue by perfee 


| * 
| hearsals, and smoking ceased. In 


LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 


tion of execution to give new beauty and 
charm to music already familiar, and 
thereby spur other associations through- 
out the country to greater exertion and 
more careful performance. 

Very few citizens can remember the 


harmonic Society, the oldest and best as 

sociation of musicians in the city, and 
fewer still are the early members who re 

main to take part in its thirty-ninth sea 

son. The society has had many ups and 
downs, and at one period (1853), after a 
year of arduous labor, its members found 
themselves in debt, and obliged to declare 
‘‘Trish dividend,” to make the ac- 
Originally the society 
met for rehearsal in the Apollo Rooms, 
on Broadway, just below Canal Street. 
At that time ladies were not present at 
rehearsals, and the musicians chatted and 
smoked in the intervals between practice. 
Gradually the place of meeting moved 
up town, ladies were admitted to the re 

time 
it became fashionable to attend the Phil- 
harmonics, and for some years the Acad- 
emy of Music was filled with the best 
people of New York. Box applicants 
were so numerous that the choice of boxes 
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ETELKA GERSTER. 


was sold at auction at high prices. The 
tide turned; but, nothing daunted, the so 
ciety kept on its course, and soon regained 
its hold on that part of the public that 
had deserted it. To-day the Philharmonic 
Society is as popular as ever before, and 
the public rehearsals and concerts are at- 
tended by a refined audience, who listen 
with hearty appreciation. 
perceptions of thousands have thus been 
awakened, and the society has conquered 
in its long strugele for classical music. 


Under the same conductor (Mr.Thomas), | contrasts of gloom and sunshine in which 


| Berlioz delighted. 


with nearly the same membership and rep 
ertory, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci 


ety is a younger sister. 


Probably the most important musical 
events of the past vear in New York were 


Faust, and Bach’s Passion Music. The 
former was presented February 14, 1880, 
for the first time in America, to an audi- 
ence consisting in great part of musicians 


the large and small Steinway Hall. Dr. 
Damrosch had the Symphony, the Orato- 
rio, and the Arion societies under his di 


cate mazes of the score with a master | 


hand. The soloists were Miss Amy Sher- 
win (Marguerite), Mr. Jordan (Faust), 
Mr. Remmertz (Mephistopheles), and Mr. 
Bourne (Brander). Mr. Remmertz proved 
the most satisfactory of the soloists, as the 


The musical | 


| heaven. 
the production of Berlioz’s Damnation of | 


| and singing. 


|ic feeling. 
rection, and led them through the intri- 


music was admirably suited 
virile bass. 

A few bars at the beginnin 
to the opening lines of Faust 
wandering on the plains of Hu: 
sings an ode to awakening s) 
accompanied by soft vibrating s| 
of the orchestra. His medit 
are interrupted by a chorus « 
sants dancing to the sound of {| 
Hard] 
the chorus ended, when the s 
of approaching troops is heard 
here Berlioz introduces the s 
Racokezy March, scored with a 


clarionets, and horns. 


ianecy and variety possible on 
him who has a supreme know] 
of the capabilities of each inst: 
ment, and a grasp firm enoug! 
bind them into one 
whole. 


harmoniou 


Few orchestras could have rey 
dered this with the accuracy and 
the fidelity to the composer's con 
ception shown by the playing of the 

Symphony Society. The precision, vigor, 
and swing of the march as it rang through 
the house thrilled the audience, and, when 
ended, a repetition was demanded. While 


| all hearts were beating fast and strong in 


sympathy with the glorious movement of 


| the advancing soldiers, Faust’s voice was 


heard crying out, in utter dejection : 
“Ali hearts are thrilled—they chant their battle’s 
story ; 
My heart alone is cold—ay, dead to glory.’ 


The second part introduces one of those 


Faust, weary of exist 
ence, yearning and suffering; while from 


| the neighboring church the glad triumph 


ant Easter hymn ascends peacefully to 
Then Mephistopheles transports 
Faust to Auerbach’s cellar in Leipsic, 
where students and soldiers are drinking 
A scene of mad jollity fol 
lows, during which Brander and Mephis 


| topheles respectively sing ‘‘The Song of 
and amateurs, that completely filled both | 


the Rat” and ‘‘The Song of the Flea.’ 
The humor is ponderous, but both soloists 
sang with great sonority and much artist 
Leaving the carousers, the 
scene shifts to the banks of the Elbe, with 
Faust asleep, dreaming of Marguerite 
As the Racokezy March is the ideal of 
soul-stirring martial music, so is the cho 
rus of gnomes and sylphs the very ideal 
of dainty, fantastic harmony. Male and 
female singers, the string and wind of the 
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stra, Move In a perfect net-work of 
sparent rippling harmonies, part in 

four, the other in six-eight time, 
derfully blended into one delicate 

like composition. No wonder that 
n itis heard for the first time the hear 
s surprised as by a new revelation. 

ie unhappy Marguerite, yielding to 
fate, is condemned to die, but Faust, 
yy anguish and remorse, extorts her 
dom from Mephistopheles at 


price of his own salyation. 
Having sold himself, Faust 
ud the demon, mounted on 
eir devilish steeds Vortex and 
Giaour, enter upon their ride to 
hell. Surrounded by Satanic 
lemons, hounded on by the in 
antations of witches and imps, 
pursued by the curse of God and 
man, Faust’s heart fails him, 
uid he sereams with horror as 
Mephistopheles tauntsand sneeis 
athim. Faster and faster their 
coursers rush madly through 
space, and with a hideous roar 
and blare plunge into the awful 
ibyss of hell. Words fail to 
describe the titanic power with 
which this episode in the legend 
s treated by the composer. Its 
influence leaves the mind of the 
hearer in an agitated state that 
ilmost unfits him to appreciate 
the melody of the angelic cho- 
rus that is bearing Marguerite’s 
soul to heaven. The harps and 
strings accompany this closing chorus 
with celestial strains growing louder and 
louder, until Marguerite enters the abode 
of the pure and the blessed. 

Such was the popularity of the Berlioz 
egend that six performances were given 
to densely thronged houses, and Boston, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia extended invi- 
tations for a repetition in those cities. 

For generations Bach had been esteem- 
ed “dry,” and held up to admiration sim- 
ply as a master of counterpoint, until 
Mendelssohn brought the Passion Music 
out of the obseurity into which it had 
fallen. Every year has witnessed a grow- 
ing interest in Bach, and each perform- 
ance of the Passion Music has drawn at- 
tention to his other works. The reaction 


from melodious jingle and meaningless 
harmony shown by the increasing study 
of Bach is one of the cheering signs of the 
times. 





| 
| posed to give a series of performances at 
| 
| 
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The Oratorio Society was not daunted 
by the time and labor necessary to pro 


duce a work of such length and technical 
difficulty and in so unaccustomed a style, 


but devoted many months to the study of 
Bach’s Passion Music, and had it been 
given in Steinway Hall, its effect would 
have been better than as sung in St. 
George’s Church, under the disadvantage 
of having orchestra and chorus divided. 





ITALO CAMPANINI 


And yet the associations of the sacred 
place added greatly to the spirit in which 
it was heard. 

The great suecess of the Handel and 
Haydn festivals in Boston, and the May 
festivals in Cincinnati, has encouraged 
Dr. Damrosch in the belief that a like 
success is possible in New York. Witha 
chorus of twelve hundred singers, an or- 
chestra of two hundred and twenty-five 
performers, Miss Cary, Mr. Georg Hen- 
schel, and other eminent soloists, it is pro- 


the Seventh Regiment Armory, which 
will seat ten thousand persons in addition 
to the performers. As the time approach- 
es, the activity of preparation increases 
and the interest intensifies. The works 
decided upon are the Messiah, the Ninth 
Symphony, the Dettingen Te Deum, Ru- 
| binstein’s Tower of Babel, and Berlioz’s 
| Grand Requiem. 
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Nearly two generations have elapsed 
since the Garcia troupe, containing the 
famous Malibran, first transplanted that 
brilliant exotic, the Italian opera, from 
Europe, and despite the many attempts, 
with varying success, that have been made 
to domicile it with us, only of late years 
does it appear to have taken deep root. 
The lyric drama did not die—the indica- 
tions of weakness at times were merely 
the transitory stages to a fresher and more 
vigorous life. At present, thanks to the 
owners of the Academy of Music and the 
enterprise of Mr. Mapleson, stimulated by 
the generous encouragement of the public, 
it has been established on a firm basis, and 
for some years to come probably as good 
anensembleas money and managerial skill 
can command will be secured. The cho- 


rus and ballet are good, the scenery and | 


fresh, and 
under the direction of Signor Arditi, is 
superb. The 
Valleria, Bellocea, Campanini, Galassi, 
and Del Puente awaken hosts of pleasant 
recollections. The chief fault found with 


stage settings 


names of Gerster, Cary, 


the management is the poverty of the | 


repertory. A public that has encouraged 
representations of Aida, Lohengrin, and 
other works before they had been heard 
either in London or Paris, deserves some 


novelties each season. The only novelty 


the orchestra, | 
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of the past season was By 
Mefistofele. 

The lovers of opera in 
York must at all times | 
an idol to worship. § 
old gentlemen yet aliv« 
remember the glorious | 
bran, who sang their he 
away inearly days. Am 
er number will ever ren 
faithful to their remembranc 
of the wonderful Jenny Lin 
The present occupant of 
exalted throne before whi 
the devotees of the opera and 
all lovers of song bow i: 
miration is that bright ge1 
modern song, Gerster, wh 
winning g 
and dramatic power 
charmed every listener 

Judging from the operas i1 


gentleness, ¢ 


race 
have 


i 
which she has sung, Gerster’s 
preferences are for parts of 
which the prevailing chara 
teristics are florid passages 
elaborately embellished. And 

yet perhaps her greatest success in New 

York was as Elsa in Lohengrin—a part 

she surrounded with an atmosphere of 

tenderness, truth, and beauty. Owing to 

Gerster’s absence during one year, the un 

usual sight was presented of a tenor and a 

barytone overshadowing the prime don 

of a well-organized company. 

The burden of that season was un 
doubtedly borne by Campanini, whom 
the appreciative King of Italy has r 
cently knighted, whose life has been ful! 
of strange vicissitudes. While still a lad, 
he served in Garibaldi’s Army of Libera 
tion, and was wounded in the face dur 
ing battle. From the heroic to the prac 
tical was but a step. Leaving the army, 
he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, and 
the hard work at the forge developed 
that robust health which to-day enables 
him to bid defiance, in his chosen pro 
fession, to hoarseness and overexertion. 


| After some study, and two years of serv 


ice with a travelling opera company, he 
made his début as Faust at La Seala, and 
three years afterward came to America 
with Strakosch in the Nilsson company 
During that engagement he appeared in 
the title rdle of Lohengrin, with Nilsson 
Elsa. On this memorable occasion 
there was an outburst of enthusiasm on 
the part of the public unparalleled, ex 
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cept in the case of Parepa, since the days 
jenny Lind, and equalled only by the 
success of Gerster in after-years. 
iture endowed Campanini with a 
strong, even, and sympathetic voice, and 
has enabled him to greatly 
rease its compass, while im- 
rting flexibility and brillian 
throughout its range. An 
ident, painstaking student, he 
s to-day a living proof that 
gvood voealism is worth all the 
time and labor it takes to ac 
quire, for without it no voice 
could have borne the strain to 
vhich his has been subjected. 
In one season he sang in opera 
a hundred times, took part in 
numberless rehearsals, besides 
singing in the Stabat Mater 
seven times, and assisting at a 
number of concerts in Boston, 
New York, and Cincinnati. His 
acting is nearly as good as his 
singing, and the poorest singer 
in the cast feels his magnetic 
influence. But not only as an 
artist is he enviable: his genial, 
manly character has won him 
hosts of friends, who love the 
man as much as they admire 
the singer. 


When it had been decided that Ger- | 


ster would not appear, Mlle. Valleria, an 
American lady under an Italian name, 
was put forward, and the manner in 
which she sang the parts allotted to 
her gave general satisfaction. Another 
American, who sings under her own 
name, and is almost as well known 
throughout the Union as in New York 
city—Miss Annie Louise Cary—is proba- 
bly the most popular contralto yet heard 
on the lyric stage in America, with the 
exception of the incomparable Alboni. 
After completing her studies in Germany 
with Madame Garcia, she accepted en- 
gagements in opera for two years, singing 
successfully in the chief cities of North- 
ern Europe before returning to America. 
Since her début here in the year 1870, 
Miss Cary has gradually developed both 
as actor and singer, and her last appear- 
ances have been the best. In operas like 
La Favorita, in which the interest cen- 
tres in the tenor and contralto, with two 
such capable artists as Cary and Campa- 


nini, few hearers would look upon opera | 


as an irrational and unintellectual amuse 
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ment. The languid interest paid to seale 
singing heroines and sentimental heroes 
gives place to an absorbed interest in both 
the music and the action. 

The experience of impresarii during 





ARTHUR SEYMOUR SULLIVAN. 


late years has convinced them that noth 
ing is too good, too elaborate, or too cost- 
ly for New York. Mediocrity has proved 
fatal. Those enterprises succeed best that 
treat the public in the most generous man- 
ner; that offer the best of their kind, that 
| do thoroughly well whatever is done at 
all. The most costly opera company ever 
| brought to our country, that of Strakosch 
with Nilsson, Campanini, and Capoul, 
| was the most successful pecuniarily. And 
| the results made public by Mr. Grau at 
|the end of his season of French opéra 
| bouffe confirm this opinion. In a little 
over a year he gave 452 performances, of 
which over 200 were in New York, and 
after paying great salaries to Capoul, 
| Paola-Marie, Angele, and the other mem- 
| bers of the company, a large sum remain- 
ed for the manager. 
The remarkable suecess of this com- 
| pany in New York, remembering the fact 
| that when Grau’s first announcement ap- 
| peared, a kindred organization, the Aimee 
| troupe, had just completed a successful 





season, is in a great measure due to the 


large French element in the city. Some 
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of the twenty-five operas produced were | groes, and others in every possible y 
very popular, notably La Fille de Ma- | ty. 
dame Angot, which was sung fifty-six 
times; Le Petit Duc, fifty-one times; Les 
( Voche s de Corne ville. forty SIX: Madame 
Favart, thirty-seven; Girofle - Girofla, 
thirty-six; and Mignon, thirty-three. 


Probably to-day numbers of t 
and villages are enjoying the bright 
sic and innocent fun of this operetta 

The authors received very little m 

| directly from America, but were d 
less compensated in some degree }\ 
effect in England of its popularity 

| Taking advantage of the distinction dr; 

| by our judges between printed and 
printed MSS., Messrs. Gilbert and § 


The success of Pinafore brings to mind 
an old Dutch story of how arat, in search of 
pleasure or profit, burrowed through one 
of the dikes that protected Holland from 
the angry sea. At first only a few drops | van visited us with a new opera in t 
of water trickled through. Then a little | pockets, which in due time was presei 
stream appeared, which, gradually grow- | to the public. 
ing larger and stronger, at last broke 
down the barrier, and a mighty flood of 
waters rushed in and submerged the land 


In some respects supe 
to Pinafore, the Pirates of Penzai 
lacks the great advantage of nove 
The plot, the characters, the catches, seem 
simply the Pinafore kaleidoseo}. 
shaken up alittle. Ralphin Pin 
afore is Frederick in the Pirates 
Ja ~  N : Josephine is Mabel, the Admiral] 
ith, 2m is the General, Buttercup is Ruth 
the sisters, cousins, and aunts 
are the General’sdaughters. The 
chief novelty is the policemen’s 
chorus; for the General’s funny 
patter song is the Sorcerer's song 
in a new dress. While arran 
ging for new operas, it might be 
well to let the public hear the 
Sorcerer. If properly mounted 
with a better orchestra and bet 
ter soloists than those of the 
Pirates, it would be sure to win 
great approval. 

The production of Pinafore 
marks a new era in the history 
of music in this country. To 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan tle 
utmost praise is due for the brill 
iant outlook of English opera in 
America. Thousands of the best 
people, fond of music, who had 
hitherto shunned the theatre, 

Se were induced to attend the per- 

formances during the Pinafore 

The adventurous manager who first put | period, and were gratified to find nothing 
Pinafore on the stage in Boston, and his | in the words or action to shock the most re 
compatriot who followed in New York, | fined taste. Managers have not been slow 
certainly never dreamed of the popularity | to cater to the wants of this class, who 
that would attend their venture; but a| wish their wives and daughters to partici 
success unparalleled in the history of the | pate in their amusements. A large num 
stage was the result. ber of companies have already been called 
into existence, and more are promised. 
Among the best of these are the Boston 
Ideals, the Emma Abbott, and the Stra- 
kosch companies. In addition to the large 
number of travelling companies, there 
are innumerable local societies scattered 


For over a year it 
seemed as though every theatre in the 
larger cities was engaged in that ‘‘ charm- 
ing nonsense Pinafore.” 
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And not con- 
tent with these, the enthusiastic public 
supported innumerable performances by 
amateurs, church choirs, children, 
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over the Union, partly social] 
their organization, who study 
lighter operettas, and give 
ee or four performances dur 
The list of 
rks available is very large. 
larger associations sing 
itinitza, Little Duke, Crown 
Diamonds, Chimes of Norman 
/ Royal Middy, Doctor of Al 
mtara, Paul and Virginia, 
Bohemian Girl, and similar 
nnpositions; the smaller socie 
ties take up Princess Toto, Spec 
tre Knight, Ages Ago, Charity 
Begins at Home, and the like. 
It is very gratifying to find 
that many of the larger compa 
nies, and almost all of the small 
er, are made up of American 
and with proper atten 
tion to details, and an unwilling 
ness to do things by halves, the 
prospects of a national opera in 
the vernacular are excellent. 
While the extensive patronage 
of some of these compositions indicates a 


the season. 


singers ; 


: » | 
low grade of musical taste, and many of | 


them are uninstructive, yet they are inno- 
cent in themselves, and argue a love of mu- 
sic, which experience shows, once awaken- 
ed, may be easily directed into higher chan- 
A step in this direction has already 
been taken by the representation of Des- 
eret by the Dudley Buck Opera Company. 
Operas by American composers are no 
novelty. Mr. George Bristow’s Rip Van 
Winkle was produced in 1855; Mr. W. H. 


nels. 


but after a few performances these were 
put aside, and have not been heard again. 
An operetta better known and oftener 
heard to-day than when first sung, eight- 


Kichberg, a native of Germany, who for 
inany years has been a resident of Boston. 
Various English opera companies have 
received great encouragement in the past. 
Parepa, whose memory is held as precious 
in America as in England, gave, with Carl 
Rosa, a brilliant series of representations; 
and Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, one of the 
first American singers to win European 
laurels, organized a company in 1874, 
which was favorably received during the 
entire time of its existence. 
Buck’s is the first successful opera by 
American authors with an American sub- 
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DUDLEY BUCK. 


| ject, and its success at first seemed commen 


surate with its novelty. The scene is laid 
in Salt Lake City,among the Mormons, and 
Elder Scram’s relations with his twenty- 
four wives, to whom he proposes to intro- 
duce a twenty-fifth, form the basis of the 
comic situations and incidents. The male 
chorus is supplied by United States sol- 
diers, while a sprinkling of Indians, Mor- 
mons, and army officers offers a wide field 


| for quaint conceits and fine scenic effects. 
| Brilliant orchestration is one of the st rong 
Kry’s Leonora in 1858; and Notre Dame | 
de Paris, by the same composer, in 1864; | 


| the best effects. 


But Mr. | 


| The comedy, 
een years ago, is the work of Mr. Julius | 


points of the opera, and the voices in the 
choruses are so distributed as to secure 
The solo parts, full of 
poetic fancy, are melodious and flowing, 
adding greatly to the power of the text. 
never degenerating into 
buffoonery or vulgarity, is as unobjec- 
tionable as Pinafore itself, but unfortu- 
nately not as sparkling. 

The work is not that of a ‘prentice 
hand. Ever since his return from the 
Leipsic Conservatory, where he was a fel- 
low-student of Arthur Sullivan, S. B. 
Mills, Carl Rosa, and other since distin- 
guished Mr. Buck’s various 
compositions have met with the unquali- 
fied approval of musicians and the public. 
His reputation as composer and executant, 
while organist of the Musie Hall, Bos- 
ton, having attracted the notice of Mr. 
| Thomas, he accepted the position of as- 


musicians, 
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sistant director at 
The highest compliment that 
an American composer could receive was 
paid to Mr. Buck by committing to him 


the composition of the music to a cantata 


the Thomas 
Concerts 


MONTHLY 


Garden | 


| as 


to be sung at the opening of the Centen- | 


nial Exhibition. 


Performed by a chorus | 


of eight hundred voices and an orchestra | 


of one hundred and fifty pieces, under the 


justified the confidence felt in Mr. Buck’s 
powers. He has also published a large 
number of compositions for the organ, 
which have 
become very popular. Two larger works, 
the Legend of Don Munio and the Mar- 
mion overture, followed the 


church anthems, and songs, 


were by 


Golden Legend, which from more than a | 


score of competitors carried off the prize 
of $1000 offered by the Cincinnati May 
Festival for the best composition for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra. 


To the large number of choral societies | 


already in existence, Mr. Thomas has add- 
ed one in New York and one in Brooklyn, 


for the purpose of aiding the two Philhar- | 
monic societies in the production of works | 


demanding a large chorus and orchestra, 
such Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
and selections from Wagner's Trilogy. 
Of the numerous German societies 


as 


, most 
of which are of a private or social char 


acter, the 


| Showed that they loved the music 
| delighted in the exercise. 


| others, 
| psalm and hymn 
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most widely known. Th 
torio Society continues to di 
itself to the study of Hay 
Haydn, Bach, ete. The ) 
delssohn Glee Club. und 
direction of Mr. Joseph M 
thal, consisting of a mal 
rus, sing English clees and ( 
man part songs, chiefly wit 
accompaniment, with rema 
ble finish and precision, S$ 
years ago, Mr. Moss nthal di 
ed the Glee and Madrigal s 
ety, In many respects the 
chorus ever formed in the . 
Glancing over the progran 
from 1869 to 1874, many nai 
familiar to the public appea 
members of the chorus, thos 
Miss Emma C. Thursby and M 
Antoinette Sterling being 
most conspicuous. This socet 
sang madrigals by Morley, W 
bye, Festa, Gastoldi, We: 
Gibbons, and Ford, with admin 
ble precision, intensity of expr 
sion, and true intonation. For variety 
sake, the society sang such compositions 
Mendelssohn’s Psalms, Gade’s /y!/ 
King’s Daughters, selections from Schu 
mann’s Paradise and the Peri, and th 
male chorus gave the Mendelssohn Greek 
choruses, Schubert's ‘‘ Night,” 


‘Spirit 
Chorus,” and similar pieces. 


The voices 


| individually and collectively were good, 
direction of Mr. Thomas, the result fully | 


and they sang in a way that demonstrated 
their careful and admirable training, and 


ana 


The organists attached to several of 


| the larger churches have established cho 


ral associations, of which their respectiv: 
choirs in some instances form the nuclei 
These study the more difficult church mu 
sic, and miscellaneous music of the high 
est grade. 

The low state of church music until 
within comparatively recent times was 
in a great measure the result of the in 
fluence of the first colonists and thei: 
successors. The Puritans, the Dutch 
the Quakers, and in after-times the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
cared little for music beyond 
tunes. For a long 
period the organ even was not allowed 


|} in many churches, and until the growth 
} in 
Liederkranz and the Arion are 


numbers of those churches whose 


ritual permitted an elaborate use of mu 








forms, very slight 
to the subject. It is true that in 
England it was an object of desire 





attention was 


» the young men and women to be 
members of the choir, but except the 
ry round of psalms, almost the only 
npts at higher musie were the so-ceal] 
igue tunes, familiar to the present 
eration through the medium 
the ‘** Old 
musician of to-day esteems 


Folks” concerts 
se compositions as beneath his 
ice, vet they were the sign of 

struggle for something beyond 

ere metrical tunes. Bach's cho 
s were seldom sung, their pe 
iar metre and rhythm, full of 
ouble endings, preventing their 
in connection with the ordi 

The walls of 

onservatism once broken down, 


uy hymn-books. 


isic in many churches was 
ade use of as a means to at 
ct large audiences, and the 
ompetition that ensued was not 
confined to any one denomina 
tion. As a matter of course, the 
true function of church music 
as lost sight of, light secular 
nusic, arranged according to the 
uey of the organist or leader, 
vas introduced, gifted vocalists 
rivalled to the extent of their 
ibility in brillianey and effects 
the artists on the stage, and pro 
priety was very often disregarded. This 
state of confusion was transitory only, 
and a change for the better has already 
taken place; but great diversity of opinion 
and practice still exists. A few churches 
have adopted the Gregorian music, and 
the vexed question of quartette or chorus 
choirs has been generally solved by the 
employment of both. 

In the Catholic and Episcopal churches 
the orchestra is often used as an auxilia- 
ry, and churches in which congregational 
singing is the rule are now well supplied 
with suitable hymnaries. The typical 
churches for the higher forms of music 
wre the Trinity Episcopalian and several of 
the Catholic churches; that for congrega- 
tional singing is Henry Ward Beecher’s. 

Aside from the good effect on the in- 
struments, the generous rivalry between 
the great piano manufacturers has result- 
ed in a gain to the city of two fine halls. 
Fifteen years ago, Messrs. Steinway and 
Sons built a large and commodious hall, 
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admirably suited for concert purposes, and 
gave their name to the building Since 
its erection, many of the most successful 
concerts and most of the oratorios have 
been heard within its walls. Some years 
later, Messrs. Chickering and Sons follow 
ed this example with a hall on Fifth Av 
enue, admirably adapted for chamber con 





FRANZ RUMMEL 


certs. Ata great expense to themselves, 
the Messrs. Steinway and Chickering have 
aided in bringing to America many of the 
famous pianists of Europe. 

Come what may, the piano will perma- 
nently keep the first place as the instru 
ment of the household. And in no coun- 
try are there so many pianos and so many 
players asin the United States. The wide- 
spread use of this instrument has created 
an extremely large class to whom the mas 
ters of the piano can appeal. The appeal 
is never unheeded, and unless mismanaged, 
hardly any engagement in New York, or 
tour through the country, has failed to be 
profitable to the performer and to art. 

The most successful artist of late years 
has been Joseffy—a second Liszt in tech- 
nique. Certainly no such extreme deli 
cacy of touch, marvellous facility of ex- 
| ecution, and exquisite finish have been 
reached by any artist ever heard in this 
city. In Chopin, Joseffy is unsurpassa 
ble; but with some composers, as he knows 
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no technical difficulties, he frequently hur 
ries the tempo, and injures the effect. 
Franz Rummel, while he can not rival 


Joseffy in technique, possesses what many ; public that heard him once regarded him as 


pianists lack—breadth of conception, vigor, 
a bold style, and the power of merging his 
own identity in that of the composer whose 


work he is reproducing. Lacking some- 


what in elegance of style, he yet at times ; 


rises to a height which suggests that great 
genius Rubinstein. At one concert of the 
Philharmonic Society he fairly electrified 
Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian Airs. 
ed the concert-room as their field of labor, 
a profession. Their concert playing has | 
been incidental only. One of the best- 
known is Mr. William Mason, whose whole 
career has been that of a thoroughly con- 
scientious artist of the highest aims. Mr. 
S. B. Mills, who has been more frequently 
heard on the platform, has few superiors | 
in delicacy, accuracy, and technique. 
Piano and organ recitals have long been 
fashionable, and the next step is obviously | 
inthe direction of the stringed instruments. 
As musical taste is developed they receive 
more attention, and either as solo instru- | 
ments or in quartettes are rapidly growing 
in public favor. Should Joachim and Sa- | 
rasate visit this country, the many Amer- | 


| the career of a public performer. 


| the city is the Bowery. 
Very few American pianists have adopt- 


| into utter obscurity. 


; avenues 
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icans who have been delig 
by their playing in Euroy: 
cordially welcome them to 
shores of the New World 
that as it may, we hav 
us Wilhelmj, Reményi, a1 
child Dengremont, and 
ing to them, we are for the 
content. 
During the Bayreuth 
formances, it is reported 
Liszt said of Wilhelm}, **] 
so thoroughly adapted fo 
violin, that, were the instrun 
not at hand, we should hay 
invent it for him.” Ever s 
his first appearance in Ameri 
his popularity has steadily 
ereased. The tones he eyo 
from the violin are remarkalh| 
for their clearness and ri 
ness; technical difficulties ceas 
to exist, and without ever strai 
ing for dazzling effects, the 
sult attained is marvellous 
Wilhelm] lacks that person 
magnetism which is so potent a factor 
Ole Bull 
possessed this ina remarkable degree. 


Th 


a friend, and every subsequent appearance 
was sure to awaken a storm of approval 
Though others may be acknowledged as 
greater artists, no one can ever expect to 
win greater love and favor from an Amer 
ican audience than was bestowed on the 
charming old man who has so lately 


| left us. 
the audience by his brilliant rendering of | 


Perhaps the most characteristic street in 
For a short time 
a rival to Broadway, it soon sank into a 


| secondary position; its broad street was 
preferring, in most instances, teaching as 


given up to numerous lines of street cars; 
its stores and cellars were turned into 
beer saloons, cheap restaurants, clothing 
stores, ete.; the upper stories into tene 
ments and cigar manufactories, and the 
sidewalks occupied by hucksters. In 
truth, it seemed that when the elevated 
roads should be added, and confusion be 
worse confounded, the street would sink 

But, strange to say, 
noise and confusion, 
of the most frequented 
city, especially in the 
a mild evening, up to 


it thrives on the 
and is now one 
in the 
night-time. On 


|eleven or twelve o'clock, it is a scene of 


marvellous activity. Almost every beer 
saloon has a brass band, or at least a pi 
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violin, and cornet, and what the per- | 


ers lack in finish, they make up in 
r, Through the open doors and from 


ellars come outbursts of noise and | 


riment; the innumerable cars go jan- 
and rumbling along; 
wagon in the city seems to rattle 
ough the street; the dwellers in the 
s and on the sidewalks, seeking a lit- 
fresh air; the street hawkers, with 
gasoline torches, are crying their wares; 
in front of the auction-rooms men with 
throats of brass are inviting the passers- 
by to enter; every shop is open, and a 
vast tide of humanity is streaming down 
the street, met by a still vaster throng 
going up town, while, high above, the 
trains on the elevated roads thunder 
ilong. The discord is simply amazing, 
but the good citizens, accompanied by 
Frau or Schatz, do not seem to mind it in 
the least, but serenely go on their way, 
and turn into the stores, theatres, or beer 
vardens, intent on an evening's shopping 
or entertainment. 

The Old Bowery Theatre, time-honored 
seat of the ‘‘ blood-and-thunder” drama, 
was altered, repaired, and renovated in 
the summer of 1879, its name changed to 
the Thalia, and its doors thrown open 


as a home of the German drama and light ! taken 


opera. On its boards, in rapid 
succession, were presented a 
large number of operettas and 
pieces, as the Germans have 
it, ‘‘ Posse mit Gesang,” and 
here the first representations 
in New York of the Royal 
Middy (Der Seekadet), Boc- 
caccio, Prince Methusalem, 
Visida, and other light oper- 
ettas were given in the origi- 
nal with great suecess. The 
owners of this theatre, under 
the direction of Friulein Cot- 
trelly, have solved the prob- 
lem of light music at low prices 
for the German population. 
They recognized the fact that 
their patrons, though fond of 
music, have little money to 
spend in the gratification of 
their pleasures, and the rules 
adopted by them are as simple 
as they are good: low prices, 
and no unsold reserved seats. 

By adherence to these rules 
the theatre has been generally 


well filled, and at no time was it necessary 
to ** paper the house” to secure fair audi 
ences. English managers and impresarii 
would do well to take a leaf out of Friiu- 


| lein Cottrelly’s book, and try the same plan 


every truck | 


for a season. Possibly the results might 


be similar to those of the Opéra Comique 


| in Paris, where, during the summer, prices 


per stories are congregated in the hall- | 





were reduced one-half, with increased re 
ceipts as the effect. Aside from the finan 
cial result, the effect on the actors and 
singers would be beneficial. Where now 
they go through their performance in a 
listless manner, the effect of empty bench 
es, they would then feel the inspiring in 
fluence of crowded houses. Such a result 
would please all parties: the management 
by its larger income, the singers by the 
magnetic influence between the perform 
ers and the audience, and the public by 
reason of the lessened expense. 

Through the enormous immigration of 
the last thirty years, many German man 
ners and customs have become fixed 
among us, and have exerted a marked 
influence on other immigrants and on 
those who are native born. Absorbed in 
the hurly-burly of money-making, the 


American people could not be brought 


| to separate business from pleasure. As 


a consequence, most amusements were 
sadly. But with the Germans 
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the 
through 


came German ability of enjoyment 


and innocent amuse- 
In the father-land they had been 
accustomed to v0 with wife and children 
to the gardens and open-air cafés, where 
the father placidly smoked his pipe and 


cheap 
ments. 


sipped his beer, while the mother quietly j 


plied her needle or knitting, and the chil- 
dren played around her or strolled about 
and chatted with each other in under- 
tones, while all listened to the charming 
musie discoursed by good bands. For a 
long time the counterpart of the father- 
land was confined to the 30wery, Jones's 
Wood, and Gradually, how- 
ever, the patrons of these places ceased to 
be only Germans, and with some slight 
changes capitalists felt that the city at 
large would support similar concerts. 
Among the first results of the change were 
Theodore Thomas’s garden concerts, soon 


Hoboken. 


followed by Gilmore’s concerts in the | 


Madison Square Garden, and culminating | being opened or shut in a few seconds, 


in the innumerable daily afternoon and 
evening concerts at Coney Island. But 
all these were for the summer months 
only, and the next step was to build a 


suitable house which should be cool dur- | 


ing summer and warm in winter. Messrs. 


Koster and Bial were thy 
to make this 

purchased the Twenty 

Street Theatre, tore o1 

stage, continued the bui 
through to Twenty - f 
Street, pierced large open 


venture 


es in the side walls, and la 
the adjoining vacant lot 
garden, and placed a lare 
gan and an orchestral plat 
in the mainhall. Here, u 
the direction of Mr. Ru 
Bial, at one time director o 
famous Krolls Garden in Bi 
a continuous series of coi 
has been given, which 

been unusually well atte 
from the beginning by the n 
respectable people. The mus 
as a rule, has been of a li: 
sparkling character, which 
pleased while it did not demand 
close attention: but occasional 
ly music of a higher order has 
been attempted, with encoura 
ging results. Notable among 
these were the concerts given 
during the past summer in con 
nection with Wilhelm), when 


| despite the double price of admission, the 
| hall was thronged by thousands. 


Encouraged by the success of Messrs 
Koster and Bial, the Metropolitan Concert 
Hall Company, in the early summer of 
1880, opened their building on Broadway 
and Forty-first Street—a hall capable of 
accommodating four or five thousand peo 
ple, while leaving ample room for prom 
enading. Mr. Aronson, the director of 


| this new enterprise, spent several years 


in Europe studying the characteristics of 
the popular summer-night concerts of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, and on his re 
turn interested capitalists in the scheme, 
and the result was a building without a 
superior of its kind either in Europe or 
America. The main characteristics are 


/an immense hall of great breadth and 


height, surrounded by wide aisles. By 
means of a steam-engine in the cellar, the 
sliding roof above the hall is capable of 
thus affording complete ventilation, and 
keeping the hall cool, even when brill 
iantly lighted by innumerable gas jets. 
Above the aisles on the main floor are tiers 
of boxes on either side, with a restaurant 


| at the end, and the ceiling above these 














es forms the floor of the great novelty 
he building—an open-air terrace or 
ry, eighteen feet wide, which runs 

entirely around the building. The win 
vs of the clear-story of the hall being 
wn open, the auditory in the terrace 
hear the music almost as plainly as 

ie hall itself, into which they have a 
view; While, crossing to the other | 
‘ of the terrace, they overlook 
neighboring four-story build 
os and the street below. Upon 
Mr. Thomas’s engagement as direct- 
or of the music, the attendance, al 
ready very large, was greatly in 
creased, notably on the two even- 
invs of the week devoted to classical 
music. Both the Metropolitan and 
Koster and Bial’s combine the fea- 
tures of a concert hall, restaurant, 

and eafé under one roof. 

\ few years ago an association of 
capitalists made the delightful dis 
overy that New York was within 
twenty-five minutes of the blue 
ocean, and of a white sandy beach 
unsurpassed by any of the famous 
Kuropean sea-side resorts. Acting 
on their discovery, they built a mag- 
nificent bathing pavilion, and a yet 
more magnificent hotel, surrounded 
by tlower beds, in the centre of 
which a music stand was erected. 
\ military band under the direction 
of Mr. Gilmore, the originator of 
the famous Boston Jubilees, was engaged 
to give a concert every afternoon and 
evening during the summer months. _ It 
is true that Coney Island could be found 
on all the maps, but, with the exception 
of a few Brooklynites who drove down in 
the late afternoon, the place had been 
abandoned to card sharpers and the rough- 
est class from New York. The fashion of 
the metropolis went to Long Branch, New- 
port, and other places at least fifty miles 


from the city; but the proprietors of the | 
Manhattan builded even better than they | 


knew, for to-day six railroads and numer- 


ous boats are hardly sufficient to carry the | 
countless thousands to the various hotels 


that dot Coney Island. The Manhattan 
still retains its pre-eminence, and is 
thronged every day and evening by the 
multitudes to whom Gilmore’s Band and 
the sweet notes from Levy’s cornet are 
the chief attraction. 

Stimulated by the success of the Man- 
hattan, a second hotel was soon built—the 
Vor. LXII.—No. 372.—52 
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Brighton—which is to Brooklyn what the 
Manhattan is to New York. All the par 
aphernalia of the older hotel were repeat 
ed—a special railroad to carry the multi- 
tude, a large bathing pavilion, an immense 
restaurant to feed the hungry, and lastly 
and chiefly, an orchestra and a good cor- 
net-player. Mr. Neuendorf was intrusted 
with the music, and during the first sum- 





EMMA ©¢, 


rHURSBY 


mer he employed a complete string, wood, 
and brass orchestra. The artistic effect 
was encouraging, but was unfortunately 
lost to those unable to obtain the best 
seats, and the next year the orchestra was 
replaced by a military band. 

Farther to the west, on the same beach, 
numerous sea-side resorts were built, each 
of which had its band, the best known 
being Downing’s Ninth Regiment Band, 
with Mr. Arbuckle as cornetist. With 
the enthusiasm peculiar to Americans, 
| numerous hotels were built at Rockaway, 
| Long Beach, and other places. The direct 
| gain to music is small, but indirectly the 


certainty of employment throughout the 
| otherwise dull months has induced many 
| musicians to remain in the metropolis. 

| At a farewell supper given to Miss 
| Thursby in London, Mr. Hatton, in pro- 
posing a toast, took occasion to say, *‘ The 


truth is, the leading English concert sing- 
| ers of to-day are Americans, and the prin- 
cipal Italian prime donne of the lyric stage 
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America,” and called on Mr. 


Mapleson to substantiate his remarks. 


come from 

Making all due allowance for the cir 
cumstances under which this compliment 
to our fellow-citizens was made, the state 
ment was not so very far from the mark. 
Could we but have a Conservatory of Mu- 
sic on a generous plan, with a large en 
of 
undoubted ability and a thorough musi 


dowment, having at its head a man 
cian, by encouraging the latent genius 
which in so many instances is crushed by 
might 
is needed 


circumstances, it be 
verified in its entirety. What 
is concentration and co-operation. 
are numerous in the city, and 
some of our best 


unfavoring 


Good 
teachers 
singers have received 


their entire musical education at home. 


Miss Thursby is one of the shining exam- | 


ples of the voeal culture attainable in 
America, for, with the exception of a few 
months’ study in Milan, her perfect meth- 


od and brilliant execution are the results | 


of training received under the direction 
of Julius Meyer, Achille Errani, and Ma 
Rudersdorf. un 
usual compass, with great carrying pow 


dame Her voice is of 


er and perfect intonation, and, by rea 


son of its purity and strength, may be | 


heard above orchestra and chorus through 
out the largest building. In ballads and 
sones, Which she sings with a natveté that 
the 


concert pieces that abound in technical 


is irresistible, in great arias, and 


difficulties, her singing is in turn tender, | 


Never indulging in 
execution that is ornamental only, all her 


lofty, and graceful. 


subordinated to the one great 
Her true field is the ora 
Miss Kellogg 


powers are 


end—expression. 
torio and the concert-room. 
and Miss Hauk also are among those whose 
education has been altogether American, 
the list of whom might be greatly extended. 

There are few countries in which musie 
is more extensively cultivated, or at least 
performed, than in the United States, but 
as yet our best musicians have chiefly 
executants. The 


been composers 


been hampered by lack of opportunity, | 
caused by the chilling inditference to na- | 
tive talent, and by the Mood of European | 
writers, whose works are common proper- | 
Valuable and interesting | 
symphonies, grand operas, compositions | 


tv in America. 


in all forms, have in years past lain neg- 
lected on the shelves of their authors’ li 
A better time is near at 
Help is extended to the American com 
poser by the offering of prizes for compo 


braries. 


in | 


have | 


hand. } 
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sitions, and asure sien of the improveny 


in musical taste is seen by the increas 
interest in the composition rather than 
its performance. Mozart's father o 
wrote to his son, ‘* Consider that for 


| ery connoisseur there are a hundred w} 


ly ignorant; therefore do not ove; 
the popular in your style of compositi: 
and forget to tickle the long ears.” J 
zart replied, ‘* Fear not, father, respect) 
the pleasure of the multitude; ther 

be music for all kinds of people, but non 
for long ears.” 

Too many American musicians, kin: 
ing the fate that had attended the lare 
compositions in the past, wrote for t] 
‘long ears” only, and the result is a 
enormously long list of extravaga) 
and music of the most ephemeral chars 
ter. The only characteristic Ameri: 
music hitherto is the product of the lowest 
strata of its society. The plaintive slay: 
songs, and their echoes the plantation 
melodies and minstrel ballads, have wo 
popularity wherever the English languag 
is spoken; but they are rapidly passing 


|away, and in a few years will exist 


memory only. 


The chief hinderance to the develop 


| ment of a national school of musie lies i 
| the diverse character of our populatioi 


American flourish, but 
American music can not be expected un 
til 
merged into a homogeneous people. 


composers may 


the present discordant elements ar 


‘“ A PRILLE.” 


Sue walked across the fields, ice-bound, 
Like some shy, sunny hint of spring, 
And stooping suddenly, she found 
A violet—a dainty thing, 
Which shunned the chilly light of day 
Until sweet “ Aprille” came that way. 


They knew each other, girl and flower ; 
There was some subtile bond between ; 
And I had walked, that very hour, 
Che fields, and had no violet seen : 
For me the winter landscape lay 
All blossomless and black and gray. 


They knew me not, blue flower, blue 
She, careless, passed me when we met; 

The tender glance which I would prize 
Above all things, the violet 

Received ; and I Went on my way, 

Companioned with the cheerless day. 


eves 


From wintry days blue violets shrink ; 
From wintry lives blue eyes will turn; 
And yet if she, I sometimes think, 
Could smile on me with sweet concern, 
One life so like this wintry day 
Would spring-time be for aye and aye. 





ATHENS. 


THE Athens of 
| classic times, 
where centred the 
clorv of Greece, has, 
at the mouths and 
pens of all, her meed 
of praise. The Ath- 


ens of to-day, the capital of the realm of 


George I.. Kine of the Greeks, is an ob 
ject of interest not simply as ** the heir 
of fame,” but for what she actually is, 
and for what she is likely to become in 
the near future. Not only the antiqua- 


artist, the student of politics, the plea- 
sure-seeking tourist, and the observer of 
men and manners, will be richly repaid if 
he takes the pleasant voyage of two or 
three days from Naples to Athens, even if 
he go no farther to the east. 

Three cities the world honors as the 


sources of the religion, the law, and the | 


“fair humanities” that have made us 


what we are: Jerusalem, the mother of | 
Christianity ; Rome, the stern mistress | 
who taught the world state-craft and | 
respect for law; and Athens, in whose | 


pure atmosphere the love of knowledge 
and the love of beauty first gave a perfect 
form to art, philosophy, and literature. 
Rome, with her insatiate thirst of con- 
quest, drew into her own later history 


that of the Christian Church, as she had | rity of his power, after reading again the 
| funeral oration of Pericles over the soldiers 


| slain in the war with Sparta, cried out, as 


imitated and borrowed from the litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy of Athens. And 
from the Christian fervor that Rome had 
thus drawn from Jerusalem, working 
upon that love of perfect forms of beauty 
vhich Athens had taught her, came the 


greatest latter-day glory of Rome—that | 
art of idealistic painting which made her | 


again the mistress and the teacher of the 
world. 


Yet it is not chiefly for what Greece | 


has done through her influence on these 


THE PIRAEUS. 


rude Roman conquerors whom she took 


| captive, that the world is indebted to 


Athens. All the nations of Europe have 


| at their best epochs gone directly to her 


for instruction. Greek literature has in 


| fluenced the development of all the liter 
rian and the classical scholar, but the | 


ature the polite scholar thinks deserving 
of his study. Greek constitutions have 


served as models or as warnings to every 
| statesman and to every student of polities. 
| The central ideas of the constitutional 
| governments now foremost in the world 
are popular elections; magistrates the 
servants of the law, but responsible to the 


people ; two legislative bodies. one popu- 
lar, the other conservative; and local au- 
tonomy in local affairs. All these are 
Greek principles, borrowed from Greek 
history. And even now we are not be 
vond learning from the history of Athens. 


| The conditions of Athenian society, the 
|} aims and habits of thought of the citizen 
| of Athens in the days of her glory, were 


in many ways strikingly like those of 
America to-day. Webster, in the matu- 


he closed the book, ** Is this Athens, and 


an Athenian orator? or is it an American, 


speaking to citizens of the United States ?” 
Athens saw the rise of ‘‘ bosses” and 
‘henchmen’ in her degenerate days. 
Her thoughtful citizens lamented the sub- 


| stitution of blind obedience to a ‘‘ work- 


ing’ demagogue for intelligent allegiance 
to the patriotic statesman who voiced in 


| his speeches and embodied in law the en- 
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GENERAL VIEW 


lightened public sentiment he had helped | 
to create. Even the notorious maxim 
whose influence has cursed American pol- 
itics for the last fifty years, *‘To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils,” is a translation 
from the pages of Xenophon. 

In the natural sciences, the Greeks made 
so many shrewd guesses that science in 
its greatest strides has seemed but to fol- | 
low the line of Greek conjectures. Phil- | 
olaus maintained, twenty centuries be- | 
fore Galileo, that the sun was a globe in | 
the centre of the system, and that the 
earth and the other planets revolved about 
it, the motion on its axis | 
causing day and night and the apparent 
motion of the Cuvier’s work of 
classification in zoology is in part antici- 
pated, in the History of Animals, by Ar- | 
istotle. was prophesied when | 
Xenophanes inferred, from fossils, extinct | 
races of animals and great changes in the 
earth’s crust. 


earth’s own 


stars. 
Geol ory 


All the world knows how 
progress in chemistry and physics has fol- | 
lowed the revival of Democritus’s happy 
‘atomic theory.” 

Yet it is in the realm of ideas rather 
than of material science that the glory of | 
and Athens It because 
Socrates and Plato made intensely real | 
that distinction between right and wrong | 
which the sop! 


Greece lies. is 


3 were attempting to 
it is because her great 


discard and deny , 


OF 


| to the world. 
| ural moral law in philosophy, and_ the 


| Athens. 


| ories of the past. 


THE ACROPOLIS 


poets set forth so nobly the same com 
manding foree of moral law, howeve: 
clearly they may have depicted the fail 
ures of Greeks to comply with its requir 


| ments ; and because all this is done in lit 


erary forms that are as perfect and as har 


| moniously proportioned as are her statues 
| and her temples—it is by this perfection 


of thought in perfect forms that Athens 
has held her sway over the minds of men 
The reign of political law among the na 
tions may have been the lesson of Rome 
The recognition of a nat 


reign of harmony, self-restraint, and mea 
sured proportion as the basis of beauty in 
art and in literature, the world owes to 
And in architecture (if we ex 
cept the Gothic—grand by its aspiring 
lawlessness), in plastic art, in philosophy. 
oratory, and poetry, the world measures 
all its later work by a reference to the 


| perfect standard of the Attic ideals. 


It has been too much the fashion to 
speak of the Athens of to-day as having 
little left to her save these glorious mem 
We have been told that 
the race type has utterly changed, that the 


| language has degenerated almost beyond 


recognition, that the old customs and tra 
ditions are utterly dead. The lectures of 
Felton, the discoveries of Schliemann, 
turning all eyes once more toward Greece, 
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the interesting articles lately publish- 
the Philhellenic Review, in Lon 
have done much to remove from the 
lish-speaking public this false impres- 
Greece is assuming every month a 
e prominent place in the consideration 
iose Who are troubled by the Eastern 
stion. And this awakened interest in 
ece will lend interest, it is hoped, to an 
article which, omitting all attempts at de- 
tailed description of her wonderful ruins, 
and her museums so rich in statuary of 
the best period of art, untouched by the 
restorer’s chisel, shall simply record some 
of the impressions of a recent stay of two 
months at Athens. 

The traveller approaching Athens from 
the east changes steamers at Syra, in the 
heart of the Cyclades, and after a night 
vovage finds himself coasting A®gina at 
dawn, and at sunrise anchored in the Pi- 
reus, the port of Athens. The harbor 
presents a busy, thriving aspect. At the 
close of the revolution in 1830, there were 
but half a dozen fishermen’s huts where 
iow stands a rapidiy growing town of 

venty or thirty thousand inhabitants. 

The idea of entering Athens by rail 
oad is repellent to any lover of her past. 


| on either side lined these old walls. 


Who would be carried by steam into the 
presence of that altar-rock to which lovers 
of the beautiful in all ages have looked 
for inspiration ? Who would lose the de 
light of the first long look as the Acropo 
lis rises into sight above the roofs of Pi 
reus, or make shorter the keen pleasure 
of each new identification of hill and 
plain and stream and ruins before you 
with the strangely familiar yet unreal 
image you have formed from maps and 
books ? 

We drove slowly up the carriage road, 
which follows the line of the northern 
long wall. The railroad (the only pas 
senger line in Greece) follows the line of 
the south or ‘‘ middle long wall,” thirty 
rods to the right. In classic times, throng- 
ing crowds of laborers, merchants, and 
travellers filled the space between the 
rows of closely crowded dwellings which 
Now 
there are not half a dozen houses between 
Athens and Pirweus. The old substrue 
tions of the long walls of solid masonry 
twelve feet thick are still to be seen in 


many places, and have been used as the 


bed of the carriage road and the railway. 
Half way to Athens we halt at a little 


THE BYZANTINE CHURCH 
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KING GEORGE. 


way - side cabaret to water the horses. 
The supply of water which bubbles from 
a fountain here is brought in pipes under 
ground beneath the bed of the L[lissus 
summer now) from the 
famous fountain of Callirrhoé, close un 
der the substructions of the Temple of 
Zeus Olympias. of the little 
hostelry was two rival chieftains in an- 
cient armor, lance and shield in hand, 
painted life-size in most startling colors. 
Over one was inscribed in Greek capitals 


AXTAAEYS (Achilleus). 
Driving 


(always dry in 


The sign 


east Hermes Street, the 
main thoroughfare of the city, we pass 
the Temple of Theseus, best preserved of 
Grecian temples, at a little distance on 
our right; and at the corner of olus 
Street, which crosses Hermes at right an- 
gles, we catch a glimpse of the old octag 
onal Tower of the Winds to the south, 
close under the northern slope of the 
Acropolis 


up 


The ruins on that most won 


derful rock draw you 
irresistibly to thems« 
but the Greek Chure] 
the Middle Ages claim 
attention as the 
vides, passing on either s 
the little Byzantine chu 
which fills the 
Then through a street 

the modern parts of Pai 
the sharp gray cone 
Lycabettus towering 
fore you on the left, « 
over the city, you drives 
toward the park and 
royal palace, which ck 
the vista. 

Our hotel, the Angleter 
faced the palace, a bro 
park intervening. It 
St. George’s Day, and 
custom of the Greek Chur 
keeps the birthday festiva 
not on the anniversary 
one’s birth, but on thi 
saint’s day of the patron 
saint whose name was give) 
the child when christened 
So on St. George’s Day wer 
to be observed the ceremo 
niesappropriate tothe birt] 
day festival of ** Georgy 
King of the Greeks.” Thi 
city was astir. The crowd 
wore, for the most part, thi 
dress and the quick, ner\ 

ous aspect of a New York crowd. Her 
and there you saw the Albanian costume 
adopted by the Greeks as the national 
dress for lack of any other more dis 
tinctively their own. Blue, close-fitting 
breeches; white or blue stockings and 
low red 


street 


roady 


gaiters ; shoes of leather with 


| pointed, tasselled, upturned toes, and no 


heels; a short black jacket, sometimes 
blue, cut away, and richly embroidered, 
worn over a red waistcoat, and a white, 
embroidered shirt with open sleeves; col 
ored garters at the knee, and a red girdle 
supporting an immense leathern pouch, 
from which protrude pistols and a knife 
or two; on the head a pointed red flannel! 
cap, like a prolonged Turkish fez, falling 
over upon the side, and ending in a silk 
tassel. The most remarkable feature of 


the costume remains to be described. 


From thirty to sixty yards of white linen 
about thirty inches wide are gathered in 
a very thickly pleated skirt, which is 
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starched, and worn over the breeches. 
sis the fustanella; and where this hab- 

s kept scrupulously clean (whith is sel 

the case with the class of citizens 

o most affect it), it is strikingly pictur 

ie. The profusion of skirt necessarily 

es to its wearer, in Western eyes, a cer 
feminine air, which no amount of 
bushy beard, no fierceness of demeanor, 

» profusely displayed fire-arms, can quite 
counteract. Yet as the National Corps 
came marching down the square, thus uni- 
formed, their brawny limbs and deter- 
mined faces, and the gleaming colors of 
their dress, gave them an air not unlike 
that of the Scotch Highlanders. In Me- 
cara and Eleusis, as in many other parts 
of the interior, the inhabitants, especially 
the women, adhere invariably to their 
characteristic and high-colored local cos- 
tumes, many of which are most pictur- 
esque in color and in detail. 

Several of the women in the crowd be- 
fore us, and a few of the ladies in the 
Greek ministers’ carriages, wore the na- 
tional red cap; and several others, who 
were dressed in Parisian style, had retain- 
ed the very pretty Thessalian head-dress 

a little golden crown or tiara support- 
ing a light veil thrown back from the 
face. 

As the crowd beneath us grew denser, 
uniformed policemen kept clear a way for 
the procession. Small, dark-eyed boys, 
with the preternaturally intelligent look 
that marks the Athenian boy, sold to the 
crowd odes and ballads in honor of the 
day, written in Greek that would have 
seemed hardly strange to the eyes of a 
contemporary of Plato, or to St. Paul 
himself, at Athens. 


~~ 


A squad of cavalry first came down the 


broad drive from the palace. Except the 


uniformly fine-looking officers, who spend | 


extravagant sums for horses of showy ac- 
tion, they were very poorly mounted; but 
they sat their sorry beasts right well. 


Fifty carriages followed, every nation ! 


represented at Athens sending its diplo- 
matic servants to congratulate the king, 
and to attend him on his progress to a 


special birthday service in the metropoli- | 


tan cathedral. <A little cheer greeted the 
appearance of each national representa- 
tive, except in case of the Turks, whose 
red fezes were met with a significant si- 
lence. The Duke of Connaught, then at 
Athens with his bride, occupied a seat in 
the king’s own carriage, and a prominent 
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place was assigned to the English Minis- 
ter. English is the 
Athens. Indeed, King George's close re 
lationship with the Princess of Wales 


she is his sister 


court language at 


has given to his reign 
something of the character of an English 
protectorate. For this reason, the Greeks 
took all the more to heart the action of 
Lord trick,” 


seaconsfield—his ** nasty 





A GREEK BRIGAND, 


they called it, with a broad pronunciation 
of the Englishman’s opprobrious epithet 
—in bidding refrain when 
might have wrested from Turkey by force 
of arms, during the war with Russia, con- 
cessions of territory which all the world 
feels should be hers. But Beaconsfield as- 
sured Greece that she ‘* had a future,” and 
bade her trust it, and refrain from war. 
When peace was restored, in his secret 
and public negotiations he utterly ignored 
| the claims of Greece. Indignation at this 
treatment ran high at Athens a year ago. 
| The crowd in general was less demonstra- 
tive than an American or an English 
crowd on a like occasion; but the greet- 
ings to the king were said to be less en- 
thusiastic than they would have been had 
not the of the Duke of Con- 
naught and the English officers with him 
'reminded the Athenians afresh of their 
keen disappointment at England’s failure 


Greece she 


presence 
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OF THE 


to maintain their cause against the Turk. | 
| 


During my stay at Athens, the appearance | 
in the street of the white pith helmet so | 
commonly associated with Englishmen in | 
the East called out expressions of aversion 
from passers-by, which were very unplea- | 
sant. The name of American, however, | 
insures one who is properly introduced the | 
kindest attentions in Athens. American | 
aid and sympathy during their revolu- 
tion have always been held in grateful 
remembrance; and the labors at Athens 
of American missionaries in churches and 
in schools, and the character of the Amer- 
ican representatives at Athens, have con- 
firmed this kindly feeling. 

The success of Greek scholars who have 
made a home for themselves in America, 
too, is keenly enjoyed by their country 
men. Ata reception at the house of Pro- 
fessor Philip Joannes, of the university, 
several elderly scholars were present who 
had known Professor Sophocles, of Har- 
vard, and who remembered with delight 
President Felton’s stay at Athens; while 
others among the younger men inquired 
warmly after Dr. Timayenis, who is now 
doing so much in New York to make 
modern Greek more familiar to the eyes 
and ears of Americans. 


}and lighted by gas. 


| modern part of any European town. 


| crowth. 
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MODERN CITY. 


Athens numbers not far from 70,000 in 
habitants. Its principal streets are paved 
Its architecture, in 
the better parts of the city, and in the 
common buildings designed for business 
purposes and dwellings, is not unlike the 
In 
1832, when Dr. Hill, the venerable Ameri 
can missionary, who still resides at Athens, 


| took up his abode there, he was obliged to 


live for some months in a ruined tower, 


| as there was literally not a house standing 


in Athens. The city is entirely of modern 
It lies almost exclusively to the 
north and east of the Acropolis. The old 
city lay chiefly to the south and west of 
this hill, and in Roman times extended 
northward and eastward. 

Stone and brick are the building ma 
terials. There is no supply of wood for 
building purposes. Even roots and fag 
ots for fuel are fabulously dear. In the 
poorer quarters of the city, and especially 
close under the Acropolis, there are rows 
of stone hovels, many of them but one 
story high, dark, noisome, and dirty. 
These huts are constantly encroaching 
upon the vacant land on the slopes of the 
rocky citadel. This land is the property 
of the government, and no one has a right 
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ild upon it. But there is at Athens | in the open air, and prepare their frugal 

( ‘a law or a prescriptive right which | meal—as you see how pathetically these 
nts the removal or destruction of a little houses seem to cling like suppliants 4 
5 

5 

3 

me 







once built and occupied. Taking about the knees of the marble-crowned, 





ntage of this, a couple newly married | world-famous Rock of Athens—it takes lit 
y their friends, material is quietly got | tle fancy to imagine that these homes of 
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together, and on the appointed night, as | the poor have crept for protection beneath 
silently as may be, the simple house is | the mighty shadow of the stronghold of 
erected, between dark and dawn, the hands | liberty in Athens’s glorious past. 

of seores of friends making light work; Probably the dwellings of the people, 
and, with such household goods as they | in the days when her grandest temples 
an boast, the young householders take rose, were little more than shelter from 
possession at once. Then from the sacred sun and rain—far better represented by 






tasks 








home altar they safely answer the ques- | these poorer dwellings than by the Paris 
tions of the officers of the law, should any ian streets which make up so large a part 
\otice be taken of their trespass. As you | of Athens now. The outer walls of the 
gaze down upon these simple homes from | finer houses are built of undressed stone, 
the Acropolis in the earliest dawn of a} which is plastered over, and often painted. 
summer morning, and see the inmates, | Light yellows and blues and pinks are 
roused from a night’s rest (often passed | sometimes chosen for this purpose, but 
beneath the open sky, on the flat roof or | white is the prevailing color. The roofs 
beside the humble door), light a little fire | are for the most part flat. Along their 
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edges rows of the fan-shaped antefixee 
of classic architecture are often placed 
Wealthy citizens sometimes build isoiated 
with 


houses fronts and entrances of the 


classic orders, the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders having the preference, for private 
dwellings. The balcony is indispensable. 
Often this is half filled with house plants ; 
and many a visitor to Athens, in his sul 
try morning walks, has learned to avoid 
the tempting shadows beneath the balco- 
nies because of the dropping of superflu- 
ous water from these projecting flower 
gardens after their morning shower-bath. 

The finer publie buildings are of dress- 
ed stone or marble, and several of them 
would do credit to any city of Europe or 
America. The patriotism of Greek mer- 
chants who win wealth in foreign lands 
is every year finding expression in hand 
some gifts or bequests to adorn the city 
of their Thus the Varvakion, the 
boys’ high school of Athens, was erected 
by Barbakes as a gift to the city; while 
Arsakes, another wealthy Athenian, twen 
ty years erected the Arsakion, or 
girls’ high school. The fine building to 
which the Polytechnic School and Muse- 
um have just 


love. 


ago 


been removed, and where 
the treasures from Schliemann’s excava 
tions are on exhibition, is the gift of two 
wealthy Epirotes who are doing business 
in Germany, and who feel that they best 
honor all honoring Athens. 
By far the most noteworthy building of 
modern Athens 
private wealth 


pre CVSS 


Greece in 


another gift of patriotic 
is the Academy, still in 
of construction. It is designed 
for the use of a society of scholars and 
artists and men of letters, not yet formed, 
but to be modelled after the Academy and 


the Institute of France. It is constructed 


of Pentelie marble, and, with the quarries 
of Pentelicus close at hand, it has already 
cost more than 81,500,000. 


In many of 
its proportions it is modelled after the Par 
thenon. The tympanum of the principal 
front received a 
statuary 
sible, of 


has colossal group of 
a reproduction, as far as is pos- 
‘The Birth of Minerva,” which 
front of the great 
temple on the Acropolis. 
wonderfully well done. 


adorned the eastern 


From this build- 


splendor of the great Athenian temples 
of sparkling Pentelic marble in this brill 
iant Athenian sunshine, before time and 
exposure had dimmed the sparkling, crys- 
talline purity which this marble shows 


The work is | 
| of the cabinet, 
ing one may form some conception of the | 
| Athens. 
| integrity and democratic love of simplici- 
| ty had endeared him to the people. 
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when newly quarried. Twice, o1 
days, | made a serious attempt to 
the details of exterior ornament o 
Academy, and could not endure the s 
it was so dazzlingly, blindingly 
My third and suecessful visit I was 
to make on a cloudy day. 

The Academy is of especial interes 
cause in its decoration the architect j 
ing the effect of those brilliant blues 
searlets in the moulding of the soffits 
along the cornice, and on the capitals of 
the columns, of which we find so ma 
traces in the Parthenon. However 
modern may rebel at the idea 
painted statues and temples of mar! 
there can be no doubt that Athenians of 
the best age of art used these colors, and 
found the effect pleasing to an eye and an 
wsthetic taste as highly developed as any 
age has ever known. And while few who 
are destitute of a strain of Eastern love of 
color in their blood at first admire colo: 
thus applied—while we Occidentals have 
always loved to associate the pure white 
of the marble with perfect ideal beauty of 
form—yet no one who has not seen it can 
intelligently condemn the effect of colo: 
thus used in this brilliant sunshine, and 
in a climate where purples and blues and 
reds and yellows are so rich and so plen 


taste 


tiful as here in Grecian seas and sunsets 
and on Grecian mountain ranges. Na 
ture riots in rich effects of color here in 
the Algean. 

The first funeral procession which we 
met in Athens showed the peculiarities of 
the Greek custom at their best. On an 
open bier, resting on the shoulders of six 
young men, lay the body of a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, dressed in light blue and 
white, her face and arms exposed, her head 
garlanded with flowers, and flowers filling 
her hands, and lying in knots and clusters 
on her breast. So she was borne through 
the clear, sweet morning Sunshine that 
flooded the streets of her native city, to 
her grave beyond its limits, under the 
shadow of Mount Hymettus. 

Delegeorges, ex-Prime Minister, in the 
quickly succeeding changes of Greek par 
ty government several times at the head 
and as often the leader of 
the opposition, died during our stay at 
He was a man whose stanch 


He 
was buried on the day after his death- 
the rule at Athens. 















ct 


ense crowds of men 
boys thronged the 
s near his house, 
which the procession 
to start. There were 
ervieces at his home, 
iequaintances passed 
view the remains,and 
fer sympathy to the 
iilv, who, as a rule, do 
accompany the pro 
ssion to the chureh or 
grave. Every man 
o entered the house put 
a white lace scarf over 
right shoulder and 


ider the left arm, the 


badgeofmourning. Many 
bearded priests of the 
Greek Chureh mingled 


vith the crowd. Their 
uxuriant hair is never 


it, but is twisted into a 


roll, and knotted on the 


back of the head like a wo- 
man’s. They wear a tall, 
cylindrical hat, brimless 
below, but with a round 
flat crown which projects 
laterally an inch or two. 


The dignitaries of the 


Church were resplendent 
in gold-embroidered robes 
of white, purple, and scar- 





The coffin was of blue 


satin. The body, dressed 
in plain black as in life, 
the low shoes tied with white ribbon, was | tionality passed me through the closed 
brought out and placed on the open bier. | doors, and secured me an excellent place 
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BISHOP OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 


\s is the custom at Athens, the upper half seats there were none, save for bishops 


of the coffin, for its entire length, had been | and king. 
removed with the lid, and was carried in First enter the sacred banners, and the 


vuivanee of the bier. 


On it was worked, | men with the lid of the coffin; then 
in white, a cross and a crown. A glass | priests with lanterns, censers, tapers, and 


cover was placed over the body. Flow- | banners; then the coffin is carried in, and 
ers in profusion lay about the form of the | placed on a black catafalque in the choir. 


dead statesman. 


Two red banners—one with a formal 


The king, with a few attendants, has tak- 
en his place just to the left of the Patri- 


sacred painting, in the Byzantine style, of | arch’s throne, which is on the south of 
the Annunciation, and of Mary and the} the choir. King George is rather tall, 
Child; the other representing, in archaic | erect, well-formed, fair-haired, with a 


tion 


figures, the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
-were borne before the coffin. Then | features. He wears the dark blue uni- 


blonde mustache, and pleasantly regular 


followed the clergy and prominent citi- | form of a major, and a light blue short 
zens, while the brass band played a slow- | cloak with crimson lining, while a wide 


moving dirge. Leaving 


the crowded | light blue searf crosses his breast from 


streets, I went by a shorter way to the | the right shoulder. 
cathedral, where the mention of my na-| Young men press forward to the coffin 
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with garlands of flowers. They are dele- | 
gates from the university and the schools. | 
The Patriarch takes his seat, two bishops 
on either hand, venerable, white-bearded 
men. The loud shrill chant of the priests, 
men’s voices singing in unison, begins 
who are not 
priests intone most of the service, the | 


the service. Two singers 
priests and bishops over against them an- | 
swering antiphonally. The music has | 
that weird shaking of the voice within 
a range of four or five notes which re- 
calls Arabian music. Indeed, the Greeks | 
of to-day, in their church chants and in 
their street ballads, have no musie which 
does not seem to have been borrowed from 
Asia. Nothing you see or hear at Athens 
is more unlike Europe and America than 
the singing. 

The service finished, the king goes out 
first, after him the priests and the coffin. 
The procession resumes its slow march | 
through the principal streets. Two hours 
later, as I stood on the Acropolis, I could | 
see the crowd still standing about the 
open grave among the cypresses beyond 
the Ilissus, listening to panegyries deliv- 
ered in succession by four ex-prime minis- 
ters, the rivals and friends of the dead 
statesman. For several days the newspa- 
pers of Athens were filled with eulogies 
of Delegeorges. Many of them were very 
I had the curiosity to count 
in one of these articles the words which I 
could not readily trace to a root used in 
There but eleven 
such words in an article of two columns, 
so truly is the Greek of to-day Greek and 
not Slavonic. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eloquent. 


classic Greek. were 


As to weddings, outside of Sparta, where 
women have still, as in classic times, more | 
freedom and greater privileges than any- 
where else in Greece, the general princi- | 
ple is, at every stage of the proceeding, a 
heavy discount upon the woman. When 
a girl is born, the sex is often concealed 
from the mother as long as possible, lest 
disappointment kill her outright. ‘‘ Only 
a girl,” is the despondent answer of the fa- | 
ther to inquiring friends. A man is said | 
to be ‘terribly poor,” because with small | 
property he has half a dozen daughters, 
whom he must, if possible, get married. 
Matches are usually arranged by the par- 
ents or relatives of the contracting parties. 
Usually the first advances come from the 
friends of the girl, who try to dispose of 
her here and there with as small a dot as 
possible. On the other hand, the young 
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|of the half-playful way in 


| which they had just killed. 


| showed 
| been drawn back, while the sharp knife 


| removed, lay close by. 
| spitted from the mouth straight through 


man waits to be courted. Even if | 
really in love, he is taught to interpos 
jections and to seem reluctant, that 
he may secure the offer of a larger } 
riage portion. Often the bride and o 
have never seen each other more 
once or twice when they meet at the a 
The student finds again and again 
lightful illustrations of the Greek clas 
in Athenian customs and habits of to-ds 
Thucydides gives us a vivid description 
which thy 
Athenian soldiers, forced by stress 
weather to land in the harbor off the js| 
and of Sphacteria (the modern Navarino 
set to work, at Demosthenes’s request, to 
fortify the point. He tells us that sol 


| diers, bending over and clasping’ tliir 
| hands low on their backs, took, in the 1 
| ceptacle thus formed, loads of mud _ fo) 
| mortar, and of stone, which they carried 


up the hill to the wall. In Nikodemus 
Street, in Athens, I saw long lines of la 
borers carrying stones in precisely this 
same manner four or five rods, and up a 
narrow staging, to the masons at work on 
the walls of a new house. Some few of 
them wore a thick pad to protect the back 
but most of them simply bent down, 
clasped their hands low on their hips be 
hind, and were loaded by other laborers 
with three or four huge rough stones 
The loose earth from the excavation was 
carried out in baskets strapped on the 
shoulders. 

On a saint’s day, in the vacant space 


| close under the north wall of the Acrop 
| olis, we came upon a scene which was re 
| plete with suggestions of the Homeric 
| sacrificial feast. 


A group of rather rough 
looking men were roasting whole a sheep 
At a little 
distance the grass, crimsoned with gore, 
where the victim’s ‘‘head had 
took away his strength.” The pelt, just 
The carcass was 


the body, one end of the spit resting on 
a huge stone, the other end in a forked 
stake driven for the purpose. <A fire was 
burning under its whole length, and the 


| master of ceremonies slowly turned it on 


the spit. A hastily improvised sausage 
had been made by stuffing some of the 
finely chopped liver, heart, ete., into the 
larger intestines; and we saw this broil 
ing sausage, looking not at all unsavory, 


| tasted by the cook as we stood watching 
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the Homeric scene. Here was a sugges- 
tion that the process so often baldly trans 
lated ‘‘tasting the entrails” may have 
een a rather savory sampling of tidbits, 
after all. To make the picture complete- 
ly Homeric, certain impatient youths had 
cut up small pieces of the raw meat, had 

pierced them through with little spits,” 
had ‘‘roasted them carefully,” and were 

drawing them off the coals” as we came 
upon the ground. But candor compels 
the admission that priestly fillets and salt 
ed barley and pempobola nowhere ap- 
peared. 

After the Acropolis and the Pnyx, per- 
haps no place at Athens has a deeper 
charm from its associations than has the 
\cademy of Plato. We visited its site 
one beautiful morning about the middle 
of May. From my note-book I venture 
to copy the description of our visit. 

We walk two miles northwest from 
the Acropolis to the olive groves that still 
mark the place. The wheat harvest is 
just finishing. Men are reaping with 
toothed sickles. One or two poorly dress 
ed women are gleaning in the corners of 
the fields. Other women follow the reap- 
ers, binding the sheaves. The olive-trees 
are in blossom. In this warm climate, 
wheat and barley ripen well under the 


OF DIONYSIUS. 


shade of these trees, and are commonly 
sown in the orchards. We walk across 
fields of wheat stubble, then over mea 
dow-land, gay with yellow, blue, and red 
flowers. We count twenty-three varie 
ties of blossoming flowers, all brilliant of 
hue. Then through groves of pomegran- 
ates, with their great, solid, deep red blos- 
soms, and on through vineyards, where 
the blood red of the poppies contrasts beau 
tifully with the tender green of the low 
trimmed vines. Large swallows skim 
the fields in every direction, twittering 
musically, reminding us of Anacreon’s 
love for this bird, still so common even 
in the streets of Athens, and so well 
loved by the people. 
constantly in the groves. The tetix 
chirps shrilly in the grass. Little brown 
and green lizards dart here and there on 
the low earth walls which separate the 
fields. Immense old olive-trees, with 
gnarled and knotted trunks hollow at 
heart, remind us of those near Jerusalem. 
Fig-trees send out branches which are an 
intricate net-work of thick, clumsy shoots, 
bending now this way, then that, at the 
sharpest possible angle, regardless of all 
laws of symmetry. Lovely cloud shad- 
ows rest on Salamis, and float up the 
slopes of Mounts A®galeos, Corydallus, 


Other birds sing 


abe at meet 


le 


sins. phe iP sal 


tates ct 
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and Parnes. The mountains of Argolis 
are as blue as is the bay that lies rippling 
between them andus. To the southeast, 
above the thickly clustering roofs of the 
modern city, rises the steep, altar-like rock 
of the Acropolis, still crowned with the 
ruins of the Parthenon and the Erechthe 
um. Thus enthroned above the modern 
city, the citadel, with its matchless ruins, 
seems constantly to 


assert 


its undying 


MARBLE THRONE IN THE DIONYSIAC THEATRE, 

right to be regarded as Athens, to the ut 
ter oblivion of all which the nineteenth 
century built them. Across 


this same lovely landscape, to those tem 


has below 


ples, then perfect, and rearing their snowy | 
splendor against the purple-gray back- 
ground of Hymettus, in the pauses of their 
conversation were lifted the eyes of that 


clear-souled thinkers 
who talked with Plato in these very olive 
the 
men whose calm, enthusiastic search for 
truth has rendered illustrious these 
Academic shades that, through all ages, in 
all lands, the lovers of wisdom and of art 
have fain to 
groves the name *‘ Academy.” 

The literature and history of Greece be- 


group of earnest, 


croves, on the banks of the Cephissus 


sO 


been borrow from their 


come doubly delightful to one who has | 
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seen all’ Attica and half of Greece 

the summit of Mount Pentelicus, why 
followed Pausanias and Leake and ( 
tius over all the boundaries of old At] 
who has read the plays of A®schylus 
Sophocles and Aristophanes sitting in 

old Dionysiac Theatre, on the very 
where sat the quick-eyed, keen ent} 
asts for art who witnessed the first 
umphs of these dramatists at that bri 
spring festival to which thronged all | 
intellect and fashion of young Eur 
or, best of all, has ascended, morni) 
noon, and night, day after day, that 
Acropolis that presides over the moder) 
city like the embodied memory of her ¢lo 
rious past. On this Acropolis the visito 
shall learn, as only he who-waits long 
and often there can learn, the soul-satis 
fying beauty of the ruins of the Partli 
non, perfect in decay, mellowed to richest 
cream tint, the golden gift of this Sout} 
ern sun, softened by time. and revealing 
in their exquisite proportions possibilities 
of harmony of which he had never befor 
conceived, as the rays of the setting sun 
stream past these fluted columns, half {ill 
ing the flutings with lines of shadow, and 
painting on other columns the graceful 
curves of this building, where curves took 
the place of rigid lines, and Plato’s own 
“music of and not the 
plumb-line, was the presiding genius as 
the temple rose. 


mathematics,” 


There is a marvellous wsthetie exalta 
tion in the effect produced on one by this 
perfect Greek architecture in the trans 
parent, exhilarating atmosphere of Ath 
ens. Well might Aristophanes exclaim, 
‘*O thou, our Athens, violet-wreathed, 


brilliant, most enviable city!’ Well 


| might Euripides speak of the Athenians 


as ‘‘ever treading, with light and mea 
sured grace, through a clear, transparent 
air.” 

The last night of my stay at Athens was 
spent upon the Acropolis. The fascina 


ting charm the perfect moonlight cast 


around me there was too strong to be 
broken. As I lay and gazed at the Parthe 
non, the strong, abiding beauty, the rest 
ful strength, of the Doric architecture took 
possession of me—a new revelation of 
harmony and delight. One could feel 
these mighty yet graceful columns bear 
ing easily, yet bearing firmly and forever, 


|and with the grace of conscious beauty 


and strength, the immense weight laid 
upon them. The perfect proportions of 
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THE PARTHENON. 


the architecture seemed to me to throb in 
unison, and audibly to hymn themselves. 
It is but a half-step from such seen sym 
metry and harmony to harmonies audible 
heard symphonies. Surely these 
architects were more than builders. They 
were musicians; and, like the other great 
tone-masters, they send the key-notes and 
sub-tones of harmony thrilling through 
you in presence of their work, until you 
feel new meaning in the coldly perfect 
phrase, ‘‘ Architecture is frozen music.” 


and 


Spare, nervous, thin of face, restless- | 


eyed, quick and energetic of speech, 1s the 
modern Athenian. 
who seat themselves toward evening at 
the little tables which fill the streets be- 


The groups of men 


fore the principal cafés, as they talk poli- | 
tics over their little cups of black coffee | 


or their glasses of water and wine, gestic- 
ulate with that energy of action in con- 
versation which marks the passionate son 
of the South. Often the Athenian carries 
in his hand a string of beads, not for re- 


ligious purposes, but that he may relieve | 
himself of excessive electricity by shifting | 


them through his fingers as he bargains 


tling. He is keenly sensitive to every 


word you utter, quick to take your mean 
ing, and polite as a Frenchman in ready 
deference to your expressed opinion; but 
none the less he holds firmly to his own 
belief unless you have convinced his rea 
This he may not tell you. He may 
leave you to infer that you have won him 
over; and thus 


son. 


he has sometimes” laid 
himself open to the charge of duplicity 
and deceit where he meant only to be cred 


| ited with politeness. 


The modern Greek has the Russian read 
iness in acquiring languages, and the Ger 
man’s patience in investigation, if some 
slight results can be seen as he works. 
But, like the hungry Yankee who gave 
up the attempt to earn a promised dinner 
by beating on the end of a log with the 
head of his axe, in his literary and anti- 
quarian work the Athenian *‘ must see the 
chips fly.” Partly to this desire for im 
mediate results, partly to the necessity of 
self-support, but still more to the utter 
lack of means and money for prosecuting 
researches and excavations, and publish- 
ing results, at government expense, is due 


| the fact that the Germans have come to 
and talks—a safety-valve and a re-assur- | 
ing process akin to the Yankee’s whit- | 


be regarded as better authorities upon the 
sites, the antiquities, and the history of 


| Greece than are the Greeks themselves. 
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Even a short residence at Athens, and | 
the most superficial acquaintance with her 
university and its professors, will serve to 
convince one that many a German repu- | 
tation has been built largely upon work 
done by Greeks, and that Athens does not 
lack for Greek scholars and antiquarians 
who, with such support in money and fa 
cilities for publication as the Germans re 
ceive, would soon become world-famous 
authorities, as they now are acknowledged 
masters in their departments, among those 
who know them. unfortunate- 
ly, a spirit of personal rivalry and petty | 
jealousy among Athenian scholars, which 


There is, 


has had a disastrous effect in preventing 
any united effort to present to the world 
connected results of Greek 
tions. 


investiga- 


With a university where fifteen hun 


ATHENIAN 


GIRL, 


dred students are instructed by an able 
faculty of sixty professors, with a high 
school for boys and another for girls, with 
a constantly improving system of primary 
schools, practically free, so that thre 

fourths of her children between the ages 
of five and sixteen are in school, Athens 
seems to be in no danger of undervaluing 
education. Pallas Atrutone, the Unwea 
ried Power of Intellect, is still devoutly 
worshipped in the city over which pre 
side the beauteous ruins of her matchless 


| temple. 


Many of the charges which have been 
brought against the good faith of the mod 
ern Greek, I believe to be purely the re 


| sult of ignorant prejudice. Others may be 
| traced to dishonest and defeated rivals in 
| trade. 


The proverb sometimes heard in 


| the Levant, ‘‘It takes two Jews to cheat 














lurk, two Turks to cheat an Armenian, 
Armenians to cheat a Greek,” is not 
nded to be strictly complimentary to 
honesty of the modern Greek. But 
e East no trader ever asks the price 
his goods which he expects to receive. 


Every bargain is presumed to be the re- 
sult of a gradual approach of buyer and | 
seller, who set out from the most widely 
separated limits, and make alternate con- | 
ssions, until, after much arguing and 
sticulation, with intervals of quiet smok- 

common ground is reached at last, and 
he bargain is concluded. In no way could 
nso surely make a Levantine merchant 
serable as by paying him all he at first 
I have seen more of deliberate 
overcharging and barefaced dishonesty at- 
tempted in a day at Paris than I saw in 
two months while in Greece. 

Of the glory of ancient Athens, of the 
world’s great debt to Greece, every mod- 
ern Athenian is keenly conscious. Memo- 
ries of her glorious past have always been 
cherished religiously, kept alive during 
centuries of oppression. 

Athens suffers from an excess of intel- 
leectual activity. The city is overstocked 
with brains. Its hands are idle. 
has no great manufactories; it has no sys- 
tem of roads. Among the many failures 
of King Otho’s reign, perhaps none was 
more injurious than his failure to pro- 
vide any means of ready intercommuni- 
cation between the provinces of Greece. 
Of course the topography of Greece—-her 
mountain ranges and deep-reaching gulfs 
and bays—renders the task of road-build- 
ing a difficult one. But national unity 
and material prosperity can not come 
without good roads. To-day, all Greece 
has but five miles of railroad, and hardly 
more than fifty miles of good carriage 
Finding no outlet in the develop- 
ment of the country’s material resources, 
all the energy of the marvellously active 
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Greece 


re ads. 


study, and to polities; and chiefly to poli- 
tics, always a passion with the Athenian. 
With a territory but three-fifths as great as 
that of New York, with a population of 
nearly two millions, with universal suf- 
frage, and with a monarchy so limited 
that the government is in reality a democ- 
racy in the administration of its internal 
affairs, the Greek nation of to-day devotes 
ten times too much energy to governing 
itself. This concentration of force within 
narrow limits begets heat at Athens. Un- 
Vou. LXIL—No. 372.—53 
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der such pressure, the political frietion is 
something enormous. Athens supports 
from thirty to forty newspapers. Polit 
ical clubs are more numerous than in clas 
sic days, and as influential. Every man 
of prominence has his newspaper, his club 
of personal followers, his petty party. 
When the death of Delegeorges, ex-Prime 


| Minister, was announced on the street to a 


group of Athenian gentlemen with whom 
I was talking, the first remark was, ‘‘ Ah, 
now Kurie So-and-So” (naming a politi 
cian of little influence) ** will form a par 
ty, will he not?” Room for one more as 
pirant to office, with his organized clique 
of followers, was the argument. 

Salaries for public services are of course 
pitifully low. Criticism of all official 
acts, and of every measure advocated by 
the government, is bitter and ceaseless. 
This spirit of criticism is not merely a 
healthful concern for the public welfare; 
it is the constant effort to induce a public, 
ever prone to change its political leaders, 
so to clamor as to put the ‘‘ins” out, and 
to give to other men a chance at what 
must be for them too a brief tenure of 
power. 
and 


Acrimonious attacks upon men 
The newspapers 
give room to angry opponents for viru 
lent personal diatribes against political 
rivals. The irrepressible life and mental 
activity of the nation preys upon itself. 
Give Greece a mission; let her hope for 
that influence in the re-adjustment of 
power after Turkey's approaching disso 
lution (if the chronic ‘sick man” is in 
deed soon to die) which justly belongs to 
her as the most intelligent, the most enter- 
prising, the most highly civilized race of 
the Levant; extend her boundaries, as we 
hope the great powers will soon do; give 
but a gleam of distant hope to such enthu 
siastic patriots as joined the club some 


motives abound. 


| time since organized at Athens by Ma 
| krakes, a shrewd political and religious 
Greek mind has been turned to trade, to | 


agitator, which professes for its object to 
| place Prince Constantine, King George's 
| oldest son, on the throne of all Greece at 
| Constantinople—and the truly great qual- 
| ities of this wonderful race, which were 
| proved to be still hers by the gallant, un- 
| flinching heroism displayed in her strug- 
| gle for independence, bur which have suf- 
| fered a temporary eclipse since that strug- 
gle closed, will once more be displayed to 
a world which has so often been inspired 
by the words and deeds of the Greeks of 
ancient times. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DECORATIVE POTTERY OF CINCINNATI 
i first occasion on which the decor: 
ware of Cincinnati was shown in a quantit 
to be specially remembered was in May, 1875, at 
the ‘* International Entertainment” given by 
**Women’s Centennial Executive Committe 
Cincinnati,” in the old Elm Street Exposition 
Building, on the site of which the College of 
Music now stands. In the general aim of this 
committee to make a creditable addition to 1 
work of women at the Centennial Expositio 
the specialty of china-painting, then exciti 
some interest among the women here and 
VARIETY OF PLAQUES.—[SEE PaGE 840.] — other parts of the country, was looked upon as 
promising a possible field of lucrative work fo. 
women. The exhibit, prepared by a few ladies of Cincinnati for this occasion, co 
sisted of several dozen pieces—cups and saucers, pitchers and plates. The excellence 
of its execution excited attention, and many of the articles, together with subsequent 
work, were sent to the Centennial Exposition the next year. 

The newspapers of that day (May 23, 1875) gave the following as the list of ladies 
who prepared this first exhibit of china-painting: Mrs.58.8. Fisher, Miss Clara Fletcher 
Mrs. L. B. Harrison, Mrs. William Hinkle, Mrs. E.G. Leonard, Miss M. L. McLaughlin, 
Miss Lincoln, Mrs. A. B. Merriam, Mrs. Richard Mitchell, Miss Clara Newton, Mrs 
Maria L. Nichols, Miss Rauchfuss, and Miss Schooley. 

These ladies were invited to prepare the work by the Centennial Committee, who 
provided the china and the firing; the decorators gave their work. The articles 
were sold at auction during the entertainment, bringing good prices, the highest being 
twenty-five dollars for a cup and saucer; thirty-five cups and saucers were sold, aggre- 
gating three hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

The origin of the movement can not be more precisely told, perhaps, than by saying 
that in the summer of 1874 Mr. Benn Pitman, of the Cincinnati School of Design, 
started a class of ladies (who had had some practice in water-color painting) in china 
painting. The specialty of china-painting was not included in the curriculum of the 
School of Design, and could not, under the rules, be taught there. Mr. Pitman 
procured the necessary materials, invited the ladies to meet at his office for instruc 
tion, and engaged the late Miss Eggers as teacher. The ladies forming the class 
were Mesdames William Dodd, George Dominick, and E. G. Leonard, and Misses 
Charlotte Keenan, Florence Leonard, M. Louise McLaughlin, Clara Newton, and 
Georgie Woollard. At that time Miss Eggers and Mr. Hartwig were the only persons 
to be found in the city who practiced and taught china-painting. Although some of 
the class generously insisted on sharing the expense of this experiment, Mr. Pit- 
man declined their assistance, and bore it entirely himself. 





e work shown on the occasion re- 
d to in 1875 was for the most part 
outgrowth of this experiment, and al- 
veh imperfect, when compared with 

results, it was unquestionably the | 
t extensive and satisfactory exhibit of 
teur overglaze decoration made up to 
that time in the United States. The work 
was deeply interesting as so many carefui 
experiments. Each one made her own 
trials, and gained knowledge and courage 
from her failures. Modes of firing were 
as imperfect as all other means and appli 
anees: but the interested workers were 
undismayed by difficulties and mistakes, 
and eagerly pressed on to higher degrees 
of excellence. 

Prominent among the ladies whose 
work gave character to this early ex- 
hibit in 1875 were Mrs. E. G. Leonard 
ud Mrs. Andrew B. Merriam, whose in 
terest has continued unabated, and whose 
delicate and finished overglaze work has | 
eaused their names to be well known 
among the best amateur artists of the 
country. 

Among the efficient means of popular- 
izing china decoration in Cincinnati at 
in early day were the establishment of 
a small oven, and the teaching of over- 
glazed painting, by Mr. Edwin Griffith, in 
the spring of 1877. He visited the New 
Jersey potteries, learned something of 
the processes of using the oxides and of 
firing, and being skillful in the use of the 
brush, and pleasant in his ways, he be- 
came a successful teacher. The classes 
of Mr. Griffith were taught, and the pro- 
cess of firing was carried on, in the third 
story of the old building on the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Race streets, | 
above the carving school of Messrs. Hen- | 
ry L. and William Fry. The house has | 
since been removed. Mr. Pitman was in- 
strumental in starting Mr. Griffith in this 
work. 

From 1874 to 1877, the attention of the 
ladies was exclusively given to overglaze 
painting. 

In 1877, Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, 
who had been among the foremost in her 
success in china-painting in 1875, publish- | 
ed a hand-book on china-painting, for the | 
ise of amateurs in the decoration of hard 
poreelain, and also began to experiment 
in her search for the secrets of the Li- | 
moges faience. 

The first results in this direction shown 
in Cincinnati were in the fall of 1877. 
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In the next vear specimens of this work 
were sent to the Paris Exposition. At 
about the same time, or soon after, Miss 
McLaughlin painted the first successful 
piece of blue underglaze on white ware. 

It is said that unsuccessful efforts have 
been made in different parts of Europe to 
imitate or reproduce the faience of Li 
moges. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that in the United States we are in 
debted to the intelligent interest and per 
sistence of Miss McLaughlin for its ac 
complishment. Months of labor and 
considerable money were spent before 
success was achieved: the preparation of 
clays, the adaptation of colors, suitable 
firing for underglaze decoration, were all 
matters of vital importance in the accom- 
plishment of the new decorative process. 
Down to this time there were no facilities 
for firing decorated wares beyond the 
very imperfect means used for firing the 
overglaze work of jars, and the ordinary 
kilns of the potters. 

During the process of her experiments 
in 1877-78, the work of Miss McLaughlin 
was done at the pottery of P. L. Coultry 
and Co., where special pride was felt in 
the matter by members of the firm and 
employés, and where everything in their 
power Was done to insure success. 

In giving credit where credit is due, it 
may be added that Mr. Joseph Bailey, 
Sen., and his son Joseph, of Mr. Dallas’s 
pottery, gave her many practical sugges 
tions, derived from their long experience 
in the business. It required the union of 
the knowledge of the artist, the chemist, 
and the potter to conduct the experiments 


| to a successful termination. 


The glaze used was that of Messrs. 
Coultry and Co., and was found to be ad- 
mirably adapted to the decorative process 
which Miss McLaughlin had discovered. 

The clays, of which she used a variety, 
were brought from different parts of Ohio; 
the vases, jugs, ete., many of them her 
own designs, were at that time made by 
the firm of Coultry and Co. 

In the latter part of 1879, two kilns for 
firing decorated wares were built at the 
pottery of Frederick Dallas, one for un- 
derglaze, the other for overglaze work, 
the latter said to be the largest of its kind 
in the United States. The cost of these 
kilns was advanced by two ladies, re- 


| spectively Miss McLaughlin and Mrs. 


Maria Longworth Nichols. During the 
year 1879, the work of Miss McLaughlin 
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836 
the Hamulton Road 
of Frederick Dallas 

In her specialty, which may be ealled 
Cincinnati faience, Miss McLaughlin has 
been constantly at work, month by month 
increasing her knowledge of methods, ete., 


was transferred to 


potter, 


until the results show a high degree of ex 
cellence and beauty. Many of her pieces 


have found homes in New York and other 


Fig. 1.—Vask pecoratep BY Mrs. Witttam Dopp 
cities, but some of her largest and most 
successful specimens have not been seen 
outside of Cincinnati. Her ** Ali Baba” 
forty-two high, was pro 
duced in the winter of 1879-80, and has 
been presented by Miss McLaughlin, with 
the Women’s Art Mu 
seum Association of Cincinnati. In the 
rooms of the association, with other ce- 
ramic work, it forms the nucleus of a col- 
lection probably destined to have historic 
interest in future years. This *‘ Ali Baba” 
vase, or jar, has a groundwork of sage 


vase, inches 


other pieces, to 


green, blending the gradations of color 
from the full tone up to a fleeey, cloud 
like greenish-white; the decoration is a 
Chinese hibiscus, the colors being held in 
subdued tones. The potting of this piece, 
said to be the largest made down to that 
time in the United States, is the work of 
Frederick Dallas. 

The success of the Cincinnati faience 
by Miss McLaughlin led to numerous ex 
periments by others toward the same end. 


discovery of the principles involved in the 


| niture 


| of her residence in Cineinnati. 
| cess to the studio, which is on the second 
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new process, and all were disting 
by individual characteristics of 
Notable among the discoverers and 
ers in this specialty are Mrs. Wj 
Dodd, Mrs. M. V. Keenan, Mrs. Dr 
dith, and Mr. J. T. Wheatley. 

In the spring of 1879, a ‘* pottery . 
of ladies was organized, with twely: 
ive and three honorary members. — | 
one of the ladies is at work upon si 
specialty, or at least bringing to her \ 
so marked an individuality as to charac 
terize it with distinctive features. || 
have painted, and still paint, overg! 
each works in incised design, in 1% 
decoration, and in underglaze color. 

The Pottery Club has rented a roon 
the pottery of Frederick Dallas, wher 
is convenient to work in the various s) 
Cialties in the ‘ 
ware, 


green” clay and ** bise 

Their room is perhaps fifteen by 
twenty-four feet, having windows on thy 
east, south, and west, in front of which 
running round the three sides, is a shelf 
or work-table, some two feet wide. A few 
plain chairs, modelling stools, a stove, and 
wash-stand comprise the fittings and fu 
of the The building in 
which this pottery studio is found was 
the home of Mrs. Trollope during the tiny 


The a 


room, 


floor, is through the yard of the pottery, 
in which stand some of the kilns. 

The members of the Pottery Club ar 
as follows: Miss M. Louise MeLaughlin 
president, Miss Clara C. Newton, seer 
tary, Miss Alice B. Holabird, treasurer 
Mrs. E. G. Leonard, Mrs. Charles Kebler, 
Mrs. George Dominick, Mrs. Walter Field, 
Miss Florence Carlisle, Miss Agnes Pit 
man, Miss Fannie M. Banks, Mrs. An 


drew B. Merriam, one vacancy; honor 


ary members, Mrs. M. V. Keenan, Miss 
Laura Fry, Miss Elizabeth Nourse. 
While it would be difficult to deseribe 
in this article the character and quality 
of the work of each member of the Pot 
tery Club, any sketch of the decorative 
pottery-work of Cincinnati would be in 
complete and unjust which failed of a due 
recognition of its’excellence. Calling the 


| roll of its membership brings into review 


much of the best of the enamelled faience 


| of the underglaze color, of the incised de 
| sign, of the relief-work in clay, and of the 
| exquisitely finished overglaze painting, 
A number of them were successful in the | 


which have given reputation to the work 


| done in Cincinnati. 








a smaller room, per- 

ten by twelve feet in 
also in the second story 

ne of the buildings of 
pottery, two ladies, not 

ie Pottery Club, daily 
their way through the 

ty floors, piled high with 
tially dried ‘‘ biscuit” 
glazed wares. For 

m the hours. of day- 
eht are too few and short. 
From this dim and unat- 
setive little nook comes 
, succession of creations 
que in character and 
eauty. The vase of 
creen” clay, brought up 
from the hands of the 
thrower below, is submit- 
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ted to the artistic fingers kia, 2.—Vases DECORATED BY Mrs. Maria L. Nicnots. 


of Mrs. William Dodd and 
Mrs. Maria L. Nichols, who practice every 
‘green and ** biseuit” 


ety 


vle of work on 


vare, from incised design as delicate as | 


the spider's web, to Cincinnati faience, 


and relief-work in elay so bold that one is | 
two and thirty inches high. 


tempted to reach forth her hand and take 
the bird from the bough. 

\ piece of Mrs. Dodd's (Fig. 1) is a vase 
thirty inches high, butf body (Rocking 
lam and white pastes), with bough of ap- 
ple blossoms in high relief and natural 
colors, in which is a nest of eggs, and 
x rched on the bough two brown birds of 
life size. To this extent the color is un- 
derglaze. Subsequently Mrs. Dodd add- 
ed an overglaze decoration, by which the 
surface is flecked with clouds of gold here 
and there, and the neck of the vase en- 


riched with a twining wreath of apple | 


blossoms, and the base with a fringe of 
grasses and marsh plants. 

The work of Mrs. Nichols is shown in 
vases of all sizes, and in wonderful va- 
riety of style, for her talents enable her 
to throw off work with uncommon ra 
pidity. Among her pieces, during the 
last year, has beem a succession of vases, 


each some thirty inches high. The body | 


is of Rockingham in some cases, in others 
1 mixture of Rockingham and _ white 
pastes, giving a soft buff color in some 
pieces, in others a rich cream. A ma- 
jority of the large pieces of Mrs. Nichols 
are Japanese grotesque in design, with 


the inevitable dragon coiled about the | 


neck of the vase, or at its base, varied 


ain, storks, owls, monsters of the air and 
water, bamboo, ete., decorated in high 
relief, underglaze color, incised design, 
and an overglaze enrichment of gold. 
(See Fig. 2.) The large vases are thirty 


Other pieces of Mrs. Nichols are in the 
fine-grained red clays of Ohio, decorated 
in incised and relief work. and an illu 
mination of dead gold; surface finished 
with semi-glaze; also in a mixture of blue 
and yellow clays, producing charming 
tints of sage green, blue-gray, ete. 

It is an interesting commentary upon 
the occupations of our women that the 
dusty quarters of the manufacture of 
iron-stone and Rockingham should be the 
point of attraction for so many of the re 
fined and cultivated women of the city. 

So much interest has been felt by the 
| public in the practical work of the Pot 
tery Club, that to avoid inconvenient in 
terruption they decided to give an ocea 
sional reception, to which visitors would 
be admitted by cards of invitation. The 
first of the series was held in May, 1880. 
On this occasion not less than two hun 
dred pieces were shown, which, from 
| their variety of stvle and excellence of ex 
ecution, formed a most interesting exhibit. 

Early in 1878 the first effort in under- 
glaze color in the Lambeth style, or, as it 
should be called, the ‘*‘ Bennett’* style, was 
made by Miss McLaughlin. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Mr. Bennett’s attitude toward Mr. Doulton is so 


with gods, wise men, the sacred mount- | respectful and deferential, and in regard to what he 
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In 1879 the at- 
tention of a num- 
ber of ladies was 
given to under- 
glaze color work ‘ 
during the year 
experiments in , 
this direction be 
came general. 
Success in using 
blue was not 
found = difficult, _ 
and unremitting 
etforts have final 
ly triumphed in 
the satisfactory 
use of a variety Fie. 4.—Work or Miss Hotas 


of colors. 
Fig. 3.—Work or Mrs. Dowrick The work of Mrs. Dominick (Fig. 3), Miss 
Holabird (Fig. 4), Mrs. W. P. Hulbert (Fig 
Mrs. Kebler, and Miss Newton, in underglaze color, in the style of John Bennett, 
full of interest and promise. 
The relief-work in clays by Mrs. C. A. Plimpton is distinguished by features so 
marked as to make it unique and original among the 


various styles of work being 
done in Cincinnati. The 
decoration is generally on a 
body of Rockingham (Figs. 
6 and 7), or one of the fine 
red clavs of Ohio, on which 
the design is painted, so to 
speak, in varying relief, with 
clays of different colors and 
shades. A landscape, for 
example, upon a dark red or 
brown body, is artistically 
and delicately wrought, as if 
with the engraver’s burin, 
in brown clays of different 
i shades, with yellow and 
white pastes for high lights. 
Or on a close-grained, soft 
toned red body of Scioto clay 
(Fig. 8), a branch of ¢ grape- 
Worx or: Ma vine in high relief encircles 
W. P. Hucperr. the rim of the vase, while Fis. 6.—Wonk or Mrs. ©. A. Prion 


delicate sprays spring from 
the base, the entire decoration being in clays of ditferent colors. The largest diameter 
of this piece is sixteen inches. Her surface work is substantially that of pate-sur 
pate, so beautifully shown by Solon, and it demonstrates in a most interesting manner 


has himself done is so modest, that his own statement in answer to an inquiry on this point is not without 
interest. It is as follows: “You impression respecting Doulton Lambeth faience is right. [introduced 
it, and taught all the pupils, glazed and burned; but in justice to Mr. H. Doulton, the principal, I must say 
it is very doubtful whether I would have brought it to the success it attained had I not been engaged by 
him: his natural good taste and desire to improve in art pottery always had a stimulating effect upon me. 
You will gather from the above that I think the Lambeth faience ought to be called ‘ Doulton’ ; at the same 
time, I have felt slighted by no mention being made of my name in Mr. Sparkes’s paper on Lambeth pottery.” 

At the time of Mr. Bennett’s employment by Messrs. Doulton, the only artistic work done by them was in 
the gray stone-ware which they were producing in their establishment: they had no studios for painting, 
either over or under glaze, till Mr. Bennett went there. 











Fic. 7.—Work or Mrs. C. A. PLivpron. 
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the decorative uses to which our 
common clays may be put. No 
work yet done here has so much 
originality, and 
much in the use of our common 
clays, as this work of Mrs. Plimp 
ton. 

Mrs. Leonard’s work has been 
chiefly overglaze (Fig. 9), but 
her work in 
has all the delicacy and artistic 
skill which 
china-painting. Fig. 
a vase of stone-china, covered 
with blue slip, and decorated 
with Parian paste, in low re 
lief, by Mrs. Leonard. 


promises SO 


underglaze color 


characterize her 
16 shows 


The use of Parian paste for light relief-work, or for modelling in high relief, has 


received special attention from a number of ladies. 
Nourse have produced some effective work in pottery in bold relief. 
e of carving in yellow clay, unglazed, by Miss Adelaide Nourse; Fig. 12, a vase of 


ream-colored clay, carved by Miss Fannie 
M. Banks. 

An interesting specialty is seen in the 
work of Miss Agnes Pitman, a’ part of the 
design being incised on a common clay 
body, which is then covered with a color- 
ed slip; finally other designs in low relief 
ave laid on in Parian paste, modelled, and 
vrought with delicacy and skill. Miss 
Pitman also shows work in incised and 
low-relief decoration covered with dark 
azes. A vase by Miss Pitman (Fig. 13) 
is of yellow clay, with incised designs and 

relief work in brown and white clay, 
emi-glaze finish. 

The point of interest in the work of 
Cincinnati women (leaving out of 
the question the excellence of its execu- 
tion) is in the decorative uses which have 
been made of the common clays, and. the 


s 


these 


variety and originality of the styles in which they are working. 





Misses Elizabeth and Adelaide 
Fig. 11 shows a 


Fic. 8.—Work or Mrs. C. A. Piruptron 


The various kinds 


of work mentioned in this article, except the few pieces of overglaze-work on Euro- 
pean porcelain, are all done in Ohio clays from Cincinnati potteries, and, with few 
exceptions, are from the pottery of Mr. Frederick Dallas. 

A piece by Mrs. William Dodd (Fig. 14), 












Fic. 9.—Work or Mrs. E. G. Leonarp 


body of sage green (a combination of blue 
and yellow clays), shows a landscape 
in low relief, in red, brown, and 

white clays, with a garniture of 
woodbine in white clay ; semi- 
glaze finish. 

Fig. 15.—Stone-china 
tea-pot: blue glaze; 
decoration in gold and 
e- white enamel, low re- 

lef, by Mrs. Walter 
Field. 
Fig. 16.—Cincinnati 
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Work or Mrs. E. G. Leonarp 


faience vase: soft green ground, with ti 
ger-lilies, by Miss Laura Fry. 
Mrs. Merriam’s work is shown in group 
Fig. 17. The central piece is overglaze; a 
gold and silver decoration on a rich dark 
green glaze; stone-china body. The end 
pieces are underglaze on cream-colored 
body. 
Group Fig. 18 shows the work of Miss 
McLaughlin. The vase decorated with | 
branches in relief is of dark brown clay: 
branches in red-brown clay. The four | Fig. 11.—Work or Miss A. Novrse. 
other pieces are in the enamelled faience. | 
The illustration at the head of this pa- | is of Cincinnati faience; that to the left 
per shows a variety of work in plaques: | by Miss Sarah Schooley, is in low relief 
overglaze decoration, on soft buff clay 
body ; below, an arabesque design in 
blue, underglaze, on white ware, with 
overglaze lines in gold, by Miss Clara 
Newton. 
Fig. 19.— Mirror frame: designs in 
brown, on tiles, by Mrs. Charles Kebler 
The experiments of Mr. J.T. Wheatley 
in Cincinnati faience were begun in 1878 
For a time his work was done at the pot 
tery of P. L. Coultry and Co., but in the 
spring of 1880 he established himself in 
quarters of his own on Hunt Street, where 
he built a kiln for firing decorated wares 
(underglaze), and where all the processes 
Fic, 12.—Work or Miss F. M. Banks. of the preparation of clays, of moulding, 
glazing, and firing, are performed by him. 
the central piece at top, by Mrs. Frank R. | It is understood that Mr. Wheatley has 
Ellis, is blue glaze on white body, dec- | been unselfish in regard to his discoveries 
orated in gold and white enamel; the | of modes and processes, freely communi 
plaque to the right, by Mrs. M. V. Keenan, | cating them to any who wish to learn, and 
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—Work or Miss 
PITMAN. 


who are welcomed to work at 
his establishment. Mr. Wheat- 
ley is busily engaged in experi- 
ments with colored glazes, and 
in the preparation of new shapes 
and moulds, some of which rank 
with the largest yet made here. 

During the spring of 1880, a 
class was taught in the prac 
tice of Cincinnati faience by 
Messrs. Retig and Valentine. 
These young gentlemen were 
pupils of the School of Design 
for a number of vears. Mr. 
Retig had established some rep 
utation as a designer of frescoes, 
and for artistic talent generally ; 
in his quickness and accuracy of 
hand and appreciation of color 
Mr. Pitman saw the kind of skill 
to make a successful decorator 
of pottery, and at his suggestion 
Mr. Retig prepared himself for this work. Here again we rec 
ognize the unfailing interest of Mr. Pitman. His encourage 
ment and aid in all practical ways have been intelligently 
bestowed, as many can testify who have felt the benetit of his 
knowledge and liberality of spirit. In reference to the growth 
of interest and advance in decorative pottery, as well as some 
other branches of industrial work, it can be said that no one in 


Fig. 14.—Work or Mrs. W. Dopp 


Cincinnati has done more toward making an industry into an 
industrial art than Mr. Pitman. 

The class of Messrs. Retig and Valentine numbered sixty at 
the close of the spring term, and showed some encouraging 
work. The pieces decorated by Mr. Retig are said to be among 
those which have brought the highest prices 


in New York. 


No porcelain clay has been found in Ohio, 
and we have the authority of Professor Orton, 


a 


State Geolo- 
gist, for say- 
ing that we 
are not likely 
to findit. Pro- 
fessor Orton 
says: ‘‘ We 
have in Ohio 
the main ele- 
ments of a suc- 
cessful manu- 
facture of porcelain and pottery, the fine varieties of 
porcelain clay being excepted. The two main ele 
ments are coarse clay and fuel. It is always counted 
an object to locate the manufactories near these sup 
plies. The finer material can be brought a long way, 
if need be, for the amount required is very small in 
proportion to the pottery clay used in baking the por- 
celain, and the fuel.” 


Fig. 15.—Work or Mrs. Watrer Fievp 


Fic. 16.—Work or Miss Lavra Fry But if not within the State, we have at our very 





842 
door an abundant supply of fine china 
clay. 

Of this Indianaclay Professor E. T.Cox, 
> ** The In 
diana porcelain clay is the very best qual- 
itv known to the world for the manufac 
ture of fine porcelain. 


State Geologist of Indiana, says 


It is not, properly 
speaking, a kaolin, since the latter is de- 
rived from the decomposition of feld 
spathic rocks, and the former is a precipi- 
tate from a water solution. It is a new 
mineral, and I have named it ‘ Indianaite,’ 
from Indiana, and ite, a stone (Indiana 
It is found in the greatest abun- 
dance three anda half miles north of Hu 
ron, Lawrence County, Indiana.” In ad 
dition to this ‘‘Indiana stone,” a fine 
china clay is now brought here over the 
Southern Railroad from near Chattanooga. 


stone). 


Professor Cox was appointed one of the 
judges on fictile products at the Centen 
nial Exposition, where he had rare oppor- 


tunities of comparing the raw material, as | 


well as the manufactured products, of the 
United States with those exhibited by 
foreign countries. 


nial from other portions of the world 


This fact must speak for the future success 
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years in Europe, and especially in 
land, that soft pottery for certain di 
tive and domestic uses has becom: 
ular, and the distance between it ai 
more pretentious sister, porcelain, has 


lessened. Its perfection of glaze, ar 


consequent pleasure of handling, an: 


richness, depth, and blended quality « 
coloring, appeal so pleasantly to the s 

as to give it a certain superiority a 
overglaze work, especially where it 

be handled. The Ohio clays are all 1 
could be desired for this wide and int 
esting field of work, and their uses 
being shown by the potteries of Cin 
Experiments with the clays long 
used, and with those less known, from 
rious parts of the State, with the intro 
duction of new colored glazes which 
especially needed for delicate incised and 


| relief work, the making of new and im 


time interesting and encouraging. 


proved shapes for table-ware and deco: 

tive pieces, show an impulse at the sany 
Doubt 
less pure porcelain will be made in Ohio; 


| but she can well afford, if she chooses, to 
In regard to the ‘* Indianaite,” he says: | 
‘*T saw no porcelain clays at the Centen- | 


rest her chances of reputation as a centr 
for the production of pottery upon he 


| own varied and beautiful clays. 
which were equal to it in color or purity. | 


of porcelain manufacture in the West... . | 
European potters were much astonished at | 


the excellence of American wares. Only 
a few pieces of porcelain were exhibited by 
our potters, but this was enough to show 
our ability to produce fine grades of ware. 
The body and glaze of our iron-stone and 
granite ware was in every way equal, if 
not superior, to that made in England and 
France.” 


Professor Cox also says, February, 1878: | 


‘IT have just received a sample of pure 
white silica, in powder, from Perry Coun 
ty, Missouri. 


It is found there in exten- | 


sive beds, and may be had at much less | was considered an important advance. 


cost than the white quartz of the New | 


England States, which is found in lumps, 
and has to be burned and crushed. The 
Missouri silica will save all of this labor, 
and is naturally prepared for use.” 


Ohio is favorably situated for the manu- 


facture of fine porcelain, and the econom- | 


ic value of her common clays is a compen- 
sation for the absence of a porcelain clay 
within her borders. 

So great an advance has been made in 
the use of underglaze color within a few 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The pleasing tints of buff and cream 
pastes, with the soft, charming blue slip 
made by Frederick Dallas, seem as great 
an improvement among us over the 
ing iron-stone, as was the invention, one 


ola 
hundret and twenty-five years ago, by 
Josiah Wedgwood, of his cream -color 
(C.C.) body. May we not draw a paralle! 
between our own country at this time 
and the condition of England, in respect 
of her pottery, when Wedgwood lifted the 
industry from the low state in which he 
found it? It is true that the English had 
begun to make porcelain at that time, but 
ordinary table-ware was so rude and im 
perfect that the C.C. body of Wedgwood 


The interest in this part of the country 
is not confined to Cincinnati, but to some 
extent pervades the towns and cities of 
Ohio generally. Ladies from Dayton, 


| Hillsborough, and more distant points 
It is obvious from these statements that | 


come here for lessons, send to the potter 
ies for clay and ‘‘ biscuit” ware, and return 
their decorated work for firing and glazing. 
Decorated work is sent here to be fired 
from New York, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Indiana. The num- 
ber of amateurs in the city alone whose 
work is fired at the pottery of F. Dallas 
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is more than two hundred, and of this 
ve number all but two are women. 
It is curious to see the wide range of 
and conditions of life embraced in the 
css of the decorators of pottery: young 
virls twelve to fifteen years of age find a 

hours a week from their school en- 
cagements to devote to over or under 
glaze work, or the modelling of clay; and 
from this up, through all the less certain 
ages, till the grandmother stands confess- 
ed in cap and spectacles, no time of life is 
exempt from the fascinating contagion. 
Women who need to add to their income, 
and the representatives of the largest for- 
tunes, are among the most industrious 
vorkers; and it is pleasant to know that 
numbers of these self-taught women re- 
ceive a handsome sum annually from or- 
ders for work, from sales, and from les- 
sons to pupils. 

\s a purely social and domestic enter- 
iinment, much is to be said in its favor 
is an educating and refining influence. 
Taking the broader view, we are led to 


t 


e conclusion, from the signs every where 
pervading the country, that the times are 
ripe for the introduction of a new indus- 


rv in the United States, in which the 
eeble instrumentality of women’s hands 
s quietly doing the initial work. 

Any appreciative or correct estimate of 
he work done by the women of Cincin- 


{ 


+ 








17.—Work or Mrs. Merriam 


nati must be based on the fact that, like 
amateurs elsewhere in this country, they 
have had no instruction in the art of dee 
orating pottery, for the reason that there 
was no practical teaching to be had. 
With the single exception of Mr. Lycett, 
who taught a few months here, we have 
had no help from any practically and ar- 
tistically educated decorator. The realm 
of underglaze painting was an unknown 
land, the use of color on the ** biseuit” 
an experiment, and success only to be 
achieved after repeated failures. 

An effort was made in the fall of 1878 
to secure the instruction of John Bennett, 
of New York, for a class in Cincinnati in 
underglaze painting; but Mr. Bennett re- 
plied that he had been at considerable ex- 
pense to bring his family from Lambeth 
and to establish himself in New York, and 
that for the present the secrets of his pro- 
cesses must be confined to bis own studio. 
He was willing to instruct in his fine, 
broad, free-hand style, overglaze, but not 
in underglaze work. 

Looking back through six or seven 
years to the beginning, as it may be call 
ed, of the movement in china-painting, or 
the decoration of pottery, in the United 
States, we can not fail to be struck with 
its significance, taken in connection with 
the steady growth in the pottery trade, 
and the improvement in American wares. 
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18.—Work or Miss McLaveut 


The little exhibit in 1875 was a sugges 
tion of suitable work for women, and also 
of a future of commercial importance for 
Cincinnati as a centre of activity in pot 
tervy-work. Certainly the results have far 
exceeded the most rose-colored expecta 
tions of those days, in the growth of the 
interest, and in the quantity and quality 
of the work done. As might be expected, 
in the amount of work done by so many 
untrained hands, much of it is crude and 
inartistic; but a collection such as may at 
any time be brought together of the dec- | 
orated work of Cincinnati, in the various 
specialties which have been enumerated, 
vould attention and interest, in 
proportion to the intelligence of those 
who saw it, wherever it might be shown. 
It is not too much to say that in the histo- 
ry of the potter's art in Europe, so far as 
we have accounts of it, there has at no 
time been a beginning more full of prom- 
ise than that which this sketch 
tempted to deseribe. 

The impossibility of procuring skilled 
teachers has developed the best efforts of 
the amateur decorators, and may in the 
end prove a fortunate circumstance; it 
certainly will, should it result in the de- 
velopment of a distinetive type, which | 
may in time become a national style. It 
is too early to predict what the American | 
style will be, but it is encouraging that 
the tendency is to broad and pronounced | 
effects rather than to pettiness of detail. 

The aim of this sketch has been to pre- 
sent a historical outline of the beginning 
and progress of the decorative pottery | 
work of Cincinnati from 1874 down to 
the time of this writing, mentioning some | 


excite 


has at- 


| names is limited to those whose work | 
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of the different 
which have — suce 
each other in the 
space of a few years 


Val 


attempt to convey 
tinct impression by 
bal description must 
a great extent unsat 
tory, since so much « 
advance has been ma 
the successful use of ce 
and so much of the « 
is dependent on. it. 

To name personal], 
numbers of women 
have done good and pri 
ising work is beyond t 
possibilities of such an 
ticle, and the mentio: 


IN. 


rather led the way in distinctive dire 
tions. 

Begun by a few thoughtful women of 
taste and social influence, who foresay 
possible results of importance to their 
city, as well as pleasant occupation t 
women of leisure, and a solution, to som 
extent, of the problem of self-support and 
independence for women, the work has 
gone on, one successful experiment afte 
another marking its advance. 

If, in the earlier part of the movement 
clays from distant parts of the State wer 
wanted, a woman sent for them; if kilns 
for firing decorated wares were needed 
the money was provided by women. A 
young woman, after patient experiment 
ing, and the bestowal of time and money 
discovered the process of making Limoges 
faience; an amateur, self-trained, she has 
published a little volume of instructions 
to amateurs on overglaze painting, now 
in its ninth edition; and a similar hand 
book from the same pen, ** Pottery Dec 
oration Under the Glaze, by Miss M 
Louise McLaughlin,” has recently been 
issued from the press of Robert Clarke 
and Co. 

A woman's taste and interest were in 


| fluential in the manufacture of the Capo 


di-Monti porcelain of Naples, and for thi 


| faience of Oiron’ the world is indebted to 


a woman, these two specialties combinin 
more of originality and beauty than any 


| thing Europe has produced in porcelain 
| and faience. 


In Cincinnati, the crowning result of 


| the six years’ work by women, and the 


earnest of the future, is also inspired and 





ited by a woman. During last au 
1 a new pottery for decorative work 
t into operation in the suburbs of the 
In addition to toilet sets, pitchers, 

to which attention will be given, 
; the intention to manufacture gray 
ware, Which is not now made in 
nnati, and to put upon the market a 


and constant demand, of shapes so 
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help of the potters of the city, who have 
aided and fostered the interest by all the 
means at their command, and without 
whose practical sympathy and co-opera 
tion no such advance could have been 
made. 

At the close of this sketch, it is inter 


|esting to turn for a moment to the ad 
ss of articles for which there is a prac- | 


vantages which the coming. Art Museum 
(made possible by the generous gift of 


Fig. 19.—Mirror FRAME DESIGNED BY 
Mrs. CHarLtes Kester. 


good that the simplest article of house- 


beauty. 


These are pleasant times and places, | 


when women give their leisure and means 
to the founding of an artistic industry. 
Mrs. Maria Longworth Nichols, by this 
use of time and money, practically opens 


a path in which unlimited work for wo- | 


men may eventually be found. 
This sketch of women’s work would be 
incomplete without mention of the hearty 


| Mr. Charles W. West and the liberality 
hold use shall combine the elements of | 


of many citizens) holds in store for these 
women who have already accomplished 
so much. They have long nourished 


| hopes of help from its educational trea 


sures and its training schools, and have 


| gone on courageously, supported by their 


own constancy and faith, until public 
opinion sees in the not distant future an 


| artistic industry added to the attractions 


and prosperity of the city, and respectful- 


| ly gives the credit where it is due. 
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THE INDIAN GIRL. 
A PICTURE BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 

SHE standeth silent as a thought 
Too sacred to be uttered; all 
Her face unfurling like a flower 
That at a breath too near will shut: 
Her life a little golden clock 
Whose shining hands, arrested, stay 
Forever at the hour of Love. 


She doubts, she dares, she dreams—of what ? 

I ask; she, shrinking, answers not. 

She swims before me, dim, a cup 

Of waste untasted tenderness. 

I drink, I dread, until I seem 

(Myself unto mvself) to be 

He whom she chose, and charmed—and missed, 
On some faint Asiatie day 

Of languorous summer, ages since. 
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CHAPTER X. | 


those who live | 

-elyes and let others live; those who live them- | 
and don’t let others live; and those 
live themselves nor let others live.” 


re are three sorts of egoists : 
who 


ith thoughts and feelings very simple but very 
*—TOURGUENEFF. 
TEX“E winter passed. The new pupil 
| studied with diligence, and insisted 
ipon learning the beginnings of piano- 
ylaving so thoroughly that the resigned 
little German master with ear-rings woke 
ipand began to ask her whether she could 
and become ‘‘a real blayer, not like Amer- 
ican blayers, who vant all to learn de same 
biece, and blay him mit de loud pedal 
wn.” Sometimes Helen bore her away 
to spend a Sunday; but there were no 
more New-Year’s Days, or occasions for 
the gray silk. When together at Miss 
Teller’s, the two sat over the dressing-room 
fire at night, talking with that delightful 
mixture of confidence and sudden little 
bits of hypocrisy in which women delight, 
and which undress seems to beget. The bits 
of hypocrisy, however, were all Helen’s. 

She had long ago gathered from Anne 
her whole simple history; she was famil- 

w with the Agency, the fort, Miss Lois, 
Pere Michaux, Dr. Gaston, Rast, Tita, 
and the boys, even old Antoine and his 
dogs, René and Lebeau. Anne, glad to 
have a listener, had poured out a flood of 
details from her lonely homesick heart, 
voing back as far as her own lost mother, 
and her young step-mother Angélique. 
But it was not until one of these later 
midnight talks that the girl had spoken 
of her own betrothal. Helen was much 
surprised —the only surprise she had 
shown. ‘‘I should never have dreamed 
Crystal!” she exclaimed. ‘* Never!” 
Crystal was her name for Anne.) 

‘Why not ?” 

‘‘ Because you are so—young.” 

‘But it often happens at my age. The 
fort ladies were married at eighteen and 
nineteen, and my own dear mother 
only twenty.” 

‘You adore this Rast, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, I like him.” 

‘Nonsense! You mean that you adore 
him.” 

‘Perhaps I do,” said Anne, smiling. 
“T have noticed that our use of words is 
different.” 


not go through a course of ten years or so, | 


+ 


ll, 


was 


| first. 


on such occasions 


| that she knows it. 


‘** And how long have you adored him?” 

** All my life.” 

The little sentence came forth gravely 
and sincerely. Helen surveyed the speak- 
er with a quizzical expression in her nar- 
row brown eyes. 
one’s life,” 


‘*“No one ‘adores’ all 
Then, as Anne 
did not take up the challenge, she paused, 
and, after surveying her companion in si- 
lence for a moment, added, *‘ There is no 
time fixed as yet for this marriage ?” 


she answered. 


‘**No; Rast has his position to make 
And I myself should be better 
pleased to have four or five years to give 
to the children before we are married. I 


am anxious to educate the boys.” 


‘* Bon!” said Helen. ‘* All will yet end 
well, Virginie. My compliments to Paul. 
It is a pretty island pastoral, this little 
romance Of yours; you have my good 
wishes.” 

The island pastoral was simple indeed 
compared with the net-work of fancies 
and manceuvres disclosed by Helen. Her 
life seemed to be a drama. Her person- 


ages were masked under fictitious names ; 
the Poet, the Haunted Man, the Knight- 


errant, the Chanting Tenor, and the Bish- 
op, all figured in her recitals, to which 
Anne listened with intense interest. Hel- 
en was a brilliant story-teller. She could 
give the salient points of a conversation, 
and these only. She colored everything, 
of course, according to her own faney; 
but one could forgive her that for her 
skillful avoidance of dull details, whose 
stupid repetition, simply because they are 
true, is a habit with which many good 
people are afflicted. 

The narrations, of course, were of love 
and lovers: it is always so in the mid- 
night talks of women over the dying fire. 
Even the most secluded country girl will 
unroll a list as long as 
Leporello’s. The listener may know it 
is fictitious, and the narrator may know 
But there seems to be 
a fascination in the telling and the hear- 
ing all the same. 

Helen amused herself greatly over the 


| deep interest Anne took in her stories; to 


do her justice, they were generally true, 
the conversations only being more dra- 
matie than the reality had been. This 
was not Helen’s fault; she performed her 
own part brilliantly, and even went over, 
on oceasion, and helped on the other 
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But the American man is not dis- 
This 
dullness or lack of ap 
preciation, but rather from overapprecia 
tion. Without the rock-like slow self-con 
fidence of the Englishman, the French 
man’s never-failing wish to please, or the 
idealizing of the 


side. 
tinguished for conversational skill. 
from 


comes, not 


powers German, 





the | 
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strength which ridicule as an inff 


in America that makes 
what he is; he shrinks from the s]j 
appearance of ‘‘fine talking,” le 
ever-present harpies of mirth 
swoop down and feed upon his vitals 
Helen’s friends, therefore, might 1 
ways have recognized themselves 


I IOSSESSES 


IN THE WOUDS.—[SEE PAGE 855.] 


American, with a quicker apprehension, | 


does not appear so well in conversation 
He takes 
in an idea so quickly that elaborate com 
ment seems to him hardly worth while; 
and thus he only has a word or two 
where an Englishman has several well- 
intentioned Frenchman an 
epigram, and a German a whole cloud of 
philosophical quotations and comments. 


as any one of these compeers. 


sentences, a 


But it is, more than all else, the enormous | 


sparkling narratives, as far as their words 
were concerned; but it is only justice to 
them to add that she was never obliged 
to embellish their actions. She related to 
Anne apart, during their music lessons, 
the latest events in a whisper, while Bel 
zini gave two minutes to cream candy and 
rest; the stories became the fairy tales of 
the school-girl’s quiet life. Through all, 
she found her interest more and more at 
tracted by ‘‘the Bishop,” who seemed, 
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however, to be anything but an ecclesias- 
tical personage. 

Miss Vanhorn had been filled with pro- 
found astonishment and annoyance by 
Helen’s note. She knew Helen, and she 
knew Miss Teller: what could they want 
of Anne? After due delay, she came in 
her carriage to find out. 

Tante, comprehending her motive, sent 
Anne up stairs to attire herself in the sec- 
ond dress given by Helen—a plain black 
costume, simply but becomingly made, 
and employed the delay in talking to her 
visitor mellifluously on every conceivable 
subject save the desired one. She treated 
her to a dissertation on intaglii, to an ar- 
gument or two on architecture, and was 


fervently asking her opinion of certain | 


recently exhibited relics said to be by 
Benvenuto Cellini, when the door opened 
and Anne appeared. 

The young girl greeted her grandaunt 
with the same mixture of timidity and 
hope which she had shown at their first 
interview. But Miss Vanhorn’s face stiff- 


ened into rigidity as she surveyed her. 
‘‘She is impressed at last,” thought the 

old Frenchwoman, folding her hands con- 

tentedly and leaning back in her chair, at 


rest (temporarily) from her labors. 

3ut if impressed, Miss Vanhorn had 
no intention of betraying her impression 
for the amusement of her ancient ene- 
my; she told Anne curtly to put on her 
bonnet, that she had come to take her 
fora drive. Once safely in the carriage, 
she extracted from her niece, who will- 
ingly answered, every detail of her ac- 
quaintance with Helen, and the holiday 
visit, bestowing with her own eyes, mean- 
while, a close scrutiny upon the black 
dress, with whose texture and simplicity 
even her angry annoyance could find no 
fault. 

‘She wants to get something out of 
you, of course,” she said, abruptly, when 
the story was told; ‘‘ Helen Lorrington is 
a thoroughly selfish woman. I know her 
well. She introduced you, I suppose, as 
Miss Vanhorn’s niece ?” 

‘Oh no, grandaunt. 
thought.” 

‘“ What do you know of her thoughts! 
You continue to go there ?” 

‘‘Sometimes, on Sundays— when she 
asks me.” 

‘Very well. 
again when company is expected; I posi- 
tively forbid it. You were not brought 

Vou. LXII.—No. 872.—54 


She has no such 





But you are not to go} 


down from your island to attend evening 
parties. You hear me?” 

“ea.” 

‘**Perhaps you are planning for a situa- 
tion here at Moreau’s next winter ?” said 


| the old woman, after a pause, peering at 


Anne suspiciously. 

‘**T could not find it, grandaunt; I could 
only teach in a country school.” 

‘**At Newport, or some such place, 
then ?” 

“IT could not get a position of that 
kind.” 

‘**Mrs. Lorrington could help you.” 

‘**T have not asked her to help me.” 

“*T thought perhaps she had some such 
idea of her own,” continued Miss Van- 
horn. ‘‘ You can probably prop up that 
fife-like voice of hers in a way she likes; 
and besides, you are a good foil for her, 
with your big shoulders and bread-and- 
milk face. You little simpleton, don’t 
you know that to even the most skillful 
flirt a woman friend of some kind or 
other is necessary as background and 
support ?”’ 

‘* No, I did not know it,” said Anne, in 
a disheartened voice. 

‘* What a friend for Helen Lorrington ! 
No wonder she has pounced upon you! 
You would never see one of her manceu- 
vres, although done within an inch of 
you. With your believing eyes, and your 
sincerity, you are worth your weight in 
silver to that straw-faced mermaid. But, 
after all, I do not interfere. Let her only 
obtain a good situation for you next year, 
and pay you back in more useful coin than 
fine dresses, and I make no objection.” 

She settled herself anew in the corner 
of the carriage, and began the process of 
extracting a seed, while Anne, silent and 
dejected, gazed into the snow-covered 
street, asking herself whether Helen and 
all this world were really as selfish and 
hypocritical as her grandaunt represent- 
ed. But these thoughts soon gave way to 
the predominant one, the one that always 
came to her when with Miss Vanhorn— 
the thought of her mother. 

‘‘During the summer, do you still live 
in the old country house on the Hudson, 
grandaunt ?” 

Miss Vanhorn, who had just secured a 
seed, dropped it. ‘‘I am not aware that 
my old country house is anything to 
you,” she answered, tartly, fitting on her 
flapping glove-fingers, and beginning a 
second search. 
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A sob rose in Anne’s throat; but she 
quelled it. Her mother had spent all her 
life, up to the time of her marriage, at 
that old river homestead. 

Soon after 


Madame Moreau sent 
‘ards of invitation for one of her mu 


111s, 
nings. Miss Vanhorn’s card was 
accompanied by a little note in Tante’s 
own handwriting. 

‘The invitation is merely a compliment 
which I give myself the pleasure of paying 
to a distinguished patron of my school” 
(wrote the old French lady). 
be nothing worthy of her ear 
school-girls’ concert, in which Miss Doug 


Mrs. Lorrington) will take part. I can 
not urge, for so unimportant an affair, the 


personal presence of Miss Vanhorn; but I | 


beg her to accept the inclosed card as a re- 
spectful remembrance from 
‘* HORTENSE-PAULINE MOREAU.” 


sealing the missive, in her old-fashioned 
way, with wax. 

She was right; 

Anne 
Helen. 

‘Isn't that Mrs. Lorrington 2?” 
voice behind Miss Vanhorn. 

‘Yes. My Louise tells me that she has 
taken up this Miss Douglas enthusiastical- 
ly—comes here to sing with her almost 
every day.” 

‘* Who is the girl ?” 

Miss Vanhorn prepared an especially 
rigid expression of countenance for the 
item of relationship which she supposed 
would follow. But nothing came; Helen 
was evidently waiting for a more dra- 
matic oceasion. She felt herself respited ; 
yet doubly angry and apprehensive. 

When the song was ended, there was 
much applause of the subdued drawing 
room kind 


Miss Vanhorn came. 


sang first alone. Then with 


applause, however, plainly 
intended for Helen alone. Singularly 
enough, Miss Vanhorn resented this. 
‘‘ If I should take Anne, dress her proper- 
ly, and introduce her as my niece, the 
Lorrington would be 
thought, angrily. 
the idea. 


nowhere,” she 


It was not allowed to disappear. 
grew and gathered strength slowly, as 
Tante and Helen intended it should; the 
two friendly conspirators never relaxed 
for a day their efforts concerning it. 


meanwhile by 
| herself to have a second winter at tl 


a simple | 
| ing 
las (who will have the kind assistance of | 


| swer. 
“That will bring her,” thought Tante, | 


said a | 


of thes 
but the old grandaunt was 
annoyed, and urged, and flattered, and 
| menaced forward with so much skill] 
| it ended in her proposing to Anne, on 
day in the early spring, that she should 
come and spend the summer with her, the 
children on the island to be provided for 
an allowance, and Anne 


| Anne remained 
manceuvres;: 


unconscious 


] 
+} 
that 


le 


Moreau school, if she wished it, so that 
she might be fitted for a higher position 


| than otherwise she could have hoped to 
‘There will 


attain. 


“Oh, grandaunt!” cried the girl, 


the old loosely gloved hand in he rs, 


yg 
‘There is no occasion for shaking 


| hands and grandaunting in that way,” 


said Miss Vanhorn. ‘‘If you wish to do 
what I propose, do it; I am not actuated 
by any new affection for you. You will 


| take four days to consider; at the end of 


that period, you may send me your an 
sut, with your acceptance, I shall 


require the strictest obedience. And—1 


allusion whatever to your mother.” 


‘““What are to be my duties ?” 
| Anne, in a low voice. 

‘“Whatever I require,” 
old woman, grimly. 

At first Anne thought of consulting 
Tante. But she had a strong under-cur- 
rent of loyalty in her nature, and the tir 
lof blood bound her to her grandaunt 
after all: she decided to consult no one 
| but herself. The third day was Sunday 
In the twilight she sat alone on her nar- 
row bed, by the window of the dormitory, 
thinking. It was a boisterous March 
evening; the wildest month of the twelve 
was on his mad errands as usual. Her 
thoughts were on the island with the 
children; would it not be best for them 
that she should accept the offered allow 
ance, and go with this strange grandaunt 
of hers, enduring as best she might her 


ackead 
asKed 


answered tli 





It was the first germ of | 


It | 


cold severity ? Miss Lois’s income was 


| small; the allowance would make the Lit- 
| tle 
| winter in New York would enable her to 


household comfortable. A second 
take a higher place as teacher, and also 
give the self-confidence she lacked. Yes; 
it was best. 

3ut a great and overwhelming loneli 
ness rose in her heart at the thought of 
another long year’s delay before she could 
be with those she loved. Rast’s last let 
ter was in her pocket; she took it out, 
and held it in her hand for comfort. In 
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future; and Anne believed it as fully as 
he did. Her hand grew warmer as she 
held the sheet, and as she recalled his 
sanguine words. She began to feel cou 
; = 4 Tr 

raveous again. Then another thought 
ime to her: must she tell Miss Vanhorn 


fherengagement? In their new condi- | 


tions. would it not be dishonest to keep 
he truth back? ‘‘I do not see that it can 
of any interest to her,” she said to her 


lf. ‘‘Still, I prefer to tell her.” And | 


then, having made her decision, she went 

to Tante. 
Tante was charmed with the news (and 
the success of her plan). She dis- 


oursed upon family affection in very | 
beautiful language. ‘‘ You will find a 


true well-spring of love in the heart of 
your venerable relative,” she remarked, 
raising her delicate handkerchief, like the 
suggestion of a happiness that reached 
ven to tears. ‘‘ Long, long have I held 
your cherished grandaunt in a warm cor- 
ner of my memory and heart.” 

This was true as regarded the time and 
warmth; only the latter was of a some- 
vhat peppery nature. 

The next morning Helen was told the 
news. She threw back her head in com- 
ic despair. ‘‘The old dragon has taken 
the game out of my hands at last,” she 
said, ‘‘and ended all the sport. Excuse 
the title, Anne. But I am morally cer- 
tain she has all sorts of vinegarish names 
forme. And now—am I to congratulate 
you upon your new home ?” 

“It is more a matter of duty, I think, 
than congratulation,” said Anne, thought- 
fully. ‘‘And next, I must tell her of my 
engagement.” 

‘‘T wouldn't, if I were you, Crystal.” 

“Why ?” 

‘She would rather have you free.” 

‘‘T shall be free, as far as she is con- 
cerned.” 

‘Do not be too sure of that. And take 
my advice—do not tell her.” 

Anne, however, paid no heed to this 
idmonition; some things she did simply 
because she could not help doing them. 
She had intended to make her little con- 
fession immediately; but Miss Vanhorn 
gave her no opportunity. ‘‘That is 
enough talking,” she said. ‘‘I have neu- 
ralgia in my eyebrow.” 

‘**But, grandaunt, I feel that I ought to 
tell you.” 


“Tell me nothing. Don’t you know | 


+ he had written of the sure success of his | 





how to be silent? Set about learning, 
then. When I have neuralgia in my 
eyebrow, you are to speak only from ne- 


| cessity; when I have it in the eye itself, 


you are not to speak at all. Find mea 
caraway, and don’t bungle.” 

She handed her velvet bag to Anne, 
and refitted the fingers of her yellow 


| glove: evidently the young girl’s duties 


were beginning. 

Several days passed, but the neuralgia 
always prevented the story. At last the 
eyebrow was released, and then Anne 


| spoke. ‘I wish to tell you, grandaunt, 


before I come to you, that I am engaged 
engaged to be married.” 

‘““Who eares?”’ said Miss Vanhorn. 
‘“To the man in the moon, I suppose; 
most school-girls are.” 

‘*No, to 

‘*Draw up my shawl,” interrupted the 
old woman. ‘J do not care who it is. 
Why do you keep on telling me ?” 

Jecause I did not wish to deceive 
you.” 

‘* Wait till Task you not to deceive me. 
Who is the boy ?” 

‘His name is Erastus Pronando,” be- 
gan Anne; ‘‘and— 

‘*Pronando ?” cried Katharine Van- 
horn, in a loud, bewildered voice—‘* Pro- 
nando? And his father’s name ?” 

‘* John, I believe,” said Anne, startled 
by the change in the old face. ‘‘But he 
has been dead many years.” 

Old Katharine rose; her hands trem- 
bled, her eyes flashed. ‘‘ You will give 
up this boy at once and forever,” she said, 
violently, ‘‘or my compact with you is at 
an end.” 

‘*How can I, grandaunt? I have 
promised—” 

‘*T believe Iam mistress of my own ac- 
tions; and in this affair I will have no 
sort of hesitation,” continued the old 
woman, taking the words from Anne, 
and tapping a chair back angrily with 
her hand. ‘‘ Decide now—this moment. 
Break this engagement, and my agree- 
ment remains. Refuse to break it, and it 
falls. That is all.” 

‘*You are unjust and cruel,” said the 
girl, roused by these arbitrary words. 

Miss Vanhorn waved her hand for si- 
lence. 

‘Tf you will let me tell you, aunt—” 

The old woman bounded forward sud- 
denly, as if on springs, seized her niece by 
both shoulders, and shook her with all 
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‘* There!” she 
“Will you stop talking! 
want is your answer 


her strength. 
less. 


All I 


ves, or neo,” 


The drawing-room of Madame Moreau | younger than she was, a handsome { 


had certainly never witnessed such a sight 
asthis. One of its young ladies shaken 
yes, absolutely shaken like a refractory 
child! The very chairs and tables seemed 
to tremble, and visibly hope that there 
was no one in the salon des éléves, behind. 
Anne was more startled than hurt by 
her grandaunt’s violence. ) 
to displease you,” she said, slowly and 
very gravely; ‘‘but I can not break my 
engagement.” 
her shawl around her shoulders, pinned 
it, crossed the room, opened the door, and 
was gone. A moment later her carriage 
rolled away, and Anne, alone in the draw- 
ing-room, listened to the sound of the 
wheels growing fainter and fainter, with 


pointment, and grief filling her heart. 
‘But it was right that I should tell her,” 
she said to herself as she went up stairs 
“it was nght.” 
Right and 
themselves to 


wrong 
her as 
She knew no shading. 


always presented 
black and white. 

She was wrong; 
But, so far in her life, 
she had not been taught by sad experience 
tosee them. ‘‘It was right,” 


there are grays. 
she repeat- 
steadfastly. 


‘‘Tam not so sure of that,” replied Mrs. 
Lorrington. ‘‘ You have lost a year’s fix- 


ed income for those children, and a sec- | 


ond winter here for yourself; and for 
what ? 
something which does not concern her, 
and which she did not wish to know.” 
‘*But it was true.” 
‘‘Are we to go out with trumpets and 


tell everything we know, just because it | 


is true? Isthere not such athing as ego- 
tistical truthfulness ?” 

‘‘Tt makes no difference,” said Anne, 
despairingly. ‘‘I had to tell her.” 


said, breath- | 


| in her heart the old bitter feeling. 


| gardener’s daughter. 
| Vanhorn resented the defection instant], 
a chilly mixture of blank surprise, disap- | she broke the bond of her betrothal, and 


| sailed for England before Pronando rea] 


| for Europe. 
ed to Helen, a little miserably, but still | 


| the course ordained for him by fate. 


‘You are stubborn, Crystal, and you | 


see but one side of a question. 
fear; we will circumvent the dragon yet. 
I wonder, though, why she was so wrought 
up by the name Pronando. Perhaps Aunt 
Gretta will know.” 

Miss Teller did not know; but one of 
the husky-voiced old gentlemen who kept 
up the ‘‘ barrier, sir, against modern in- 
novation,” remembered the particulars 


3ut never | 
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(musty and dusty now) of Kate Vanhorn’s 
engagement to one of the Pronand 
the wild one who He 


ran away. was 
e] 
low (yes, yes, he remembered it all now) 
and ‘‘she was terribly cut up about it, and 
went abroad immediately.” Abroad 

great panacea for American woes! To 
what continent can those who live 
‘‘abroad” depart when trouble seizes they, 


| in its pitiless claws ? 
‘*T am sorry | 


Time is not so all-erasing as we think 


| Old Katharine Vanhorn, at seventy, heard 


from the young lips of her grandniece 


| the name which had not been mentioned 
Without a word, Miss Vanhorn drew 


in her presence for nearly half a centurn 

the name which still had power to rous. 
Foo 
John Pronando had turned from her to 
an uneducated common girl market 


The proud 


a 


+ 


Kate 


ized that she was offended. This idy] of 
the gardener’s daughter was but one of 


| his passing amusements; and so he wrote 


to his black-browed goddess. But she r 

plied that if he sought amusement of that 
kind during the short period of betrothal 
he would seek it doubly after marriage 
and then it would not be so easy to sai 
She considered that she had 
had an escape. Pronando, handsome, 
light-hearted, and careless, gave up his 


| offended Juno without much heart-ache, 


and the episode of Phyllis being by this 
time finished, he strayed back to his Phil 


| adelphia home, to embroil himself as usua! 
For the sake of telling the dragon | 


with his family, and, later, to follow out 
Kat 
Vanhorn had other suitors; but the old 
wound never healed. 

‘‘Come and spend the summer with 
me,” said Helen. ‘‘I trust I am as agree 
able as the dragon.” 

‘‘No; I must stay here. Even as it is, 
she is doing a great deal for me; I have 
no real claim upon her,” replied Anne, 
trying not to give way to the loneliness 
that oppressed her. 

‘‘Only that of being her nearest living 
relative, and natural heir.” 

‘‘T have not considered the question 
of inheritance,” replied the island girl, 
proudly. 

‘‘T know you have not; yet it is there 
Old ladies, however, instead of natura! 
heirs, are apt to prefer unnatural ones 
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cold-blooded Societies, Organizations, and 
the endless Heathen. But I am in earnest 


about the summer, Crystal: spend it with | 


me. 


‘You are always generous to me,” said | 


Anne, gratefully. 

‘“No; [never was generous in my life. 
I do not know how to be generous. But 
this is the way it is: Tam rich; I want a 
companion; and I like you. Your voice 
supports mine perfectly, and is not in the 
least too loud—a thing I detest. 
we look well together. You are an ex- 
cellent background for me; you make me 
look poetic; whereas most women make 


Besides, 


‘*A place, Tante?” 

‘*No; a friend of mine, and a woman.” 

Mademoiselle Jeanne-Armande Pitre 
was notso old as Tante (Tante had friends 
of all ages); she was about fifty, but con- 


| veyed the impression of never having been 


me look like a caricature of myself—of | 


what reallyam. Asthougha straw-bug 


should go out walking with a very atten- | 


uated grasshopper. 


Now if the straw-bug | 


went out always with a plump young toad | 
or wood-turtle, people might be found to | 


admire even his hair-like fineness of limb | 
and yellow transparency, by force, you | 


know, of contrast.” 


Anne laughed; but there was also a | 


slight change of expression in her face. 
“Tecan read you, Crystal,” said Helen, 
laughing in her turn. 


She understands me so 


sweet old lady! 
well! Come; call it selfishness or gen- 
erosity, as you please; but accept.” 
“Tt is generosity, Helen; which, how- | 
ever, I must decline.” 
“It must be very inconvenient to be | 
said Mrs. Lorrington. 


so conscientious,” 
“But mind, I do not give it up. What! 
lose so good a listener as you are? To 
whom, then, can I confide the latest par- 
ticulars respecting the Poet, the Bishop, 
the Knight-errant, and the Haunted Man ?” 


‘‘T like the Bishop,” said Anne, smiling | 
She had acquired the | 


back at her friend. 
idea, without words, that Helen liked him 
also. 

The story of Miss Vanhorn’s change 
was, of course, related to Tante: Anne had 
great confidence both in the old French- 
woman’s kindness of heart and excellent 
judgment. 

Tante listened, asked a question or two, 
and then said: ‘* Yes, yes, I see. For the 
present, nothing more can be done. She 
will allow you to finish your year here, 
and as the time is of value to you, you 
shall continue your studies through the 
vacation. But not at my New Jersey 
farm, as she supposes; at a better place 
than that. You shall go to Pitre.” 


‘‘She is an excellent teacher,” 
continued the other Frenchwoman, ‘‘ and 
so closely avaricious that she will be glad 
to take you even for the small sum you 
will pay. She is employed in a Western 
seminary somewhere, but always returns 
to this little house of hers for the summer 
vacation. Your opportunity for study 
with her will be excellent; she has a rage 
for study. Write and tell your grand- 
aunt, ma fille, what I have decided.” 

‘*Ma fille’ wrote; but Miss Vanhorn 
made no reply. 

Early in June, accompanied by ‘* mon 
sieur,’ Anne started on her little journey. 
The German music master said farewell 
with hearty regret. He was leaving also; 


young. 


| he should not be with Madame Moreau 


‘*Old Katharine | 
has already told you all those things— | 





another winter, he said. The Italian at- 
mosphere stifled him, and the very sight 
of Belzini made him ‘‘dremble vit a 
er-righteous er-rage.”” He gave Anne 
his address, and begged that she would 


|send to him when she wanted pew 


music; ‘‘musie vort someding.” Mon- 


| sieur Laurent, Anne’s escort, was a neph- 


ew of Tante’s, a fine-looking middle-aged 


| Frenchman, who taught the verbs with a 


military air. But it was not so much his 
air as his dining-room which gave him 
importance in the eyes of the school. 
The ‘‘salle & manger de monsieur” was 
a small half-dark apartment, where he 
took his meals by himself. It was a mys- 
terious place; monsieur was never seen 
there ; it was not known even at what hour 
he dined. But there were stories in whis- 
pered circulation of soups, sauces, salads, 
and wines served there in secret, which 
made the listeners hungry even in the 
mere recital. They peered into the dim lit- 
tle room as they passed, but never saw any- 
thing save a brown linen table-cloth, an 
old caster, and one chair. It was stated, 
however, that this caster was not a com- 
mon caster, but that it held, instead of the 
ordinary pepper and mustard, various 
liquids and spices of mysterious nature, 
delightfully and wickedly French. 

In less than an hour the travellers reach- 
ed Lancaster. Here monsieur placed Anne 
in a red wagon which was in waiting, 
said good-by hastily (being, perhaps, in a 
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hurry to return to his dining-room), and 
caught the down train back to the city. 
He had lived in America so long that he 
could hurry like a native. 

‘he old horse attached to the red wag 
lked slowly over a level winding 
switching his tail to and fro, and 

stopping how and then to cough, with the 
At 


possesses. last, 


turning into a field, 
fragment of a house. 
‘Is this the place ?” said 
prised. 
“it's 
driver. 


Anne, sur- 


Miss Peter's,” replied the boy 


in person at the door now removed all 
doubt as to her abode. 
you,” 
hand. 

The house, which had never been 
ished, was old: 


** Enter.” 


the sides and back were of 
brick, and the front of wood, temporarily 
The kitchen and 
room made all the depth; above, there 
were three 


boarded ACPrOSS. 
chambers. 
while, apparently, windows and a front 
door had been set in the temporary board 
ing, and a flight of steps added. Made- 
moiselle had bought the house in its un- 
finished condition, and had gradually be- 


1] 
smaii 


come an object of great unpopularity in | 
the neighborhood because, as season after | 
season rolled by, she did nothing more to | 


her purchase. What did she mean, then ? 


Simple comment swelled into suspicion ; 
the penny-saving old maid was now con- 
sidered a dark and mysterious person at 


Lancaster. Opinions varied as to wheth- 
had committed a crime in her 
youth, or intended to commit one in her 
age. At any rate, she was not like other 
in the country a heinous crime. 
The interior of this half-house was not 
uncomfortable, although arranged with 
the strictest economy. The chief room 
had been painted a brilliant blue by the 
skillful hands of mademoiselle herself ; 
there was no carpet, but in summer one 
can spare a carpet; and Anne thought 
the bright color, the growing plants and 
flowers, the gayly colored crockery, the 
four white cats, the sunshine, and the 
cool open space unfilled by furniture, 
quaintly foreign and attractive. 
The mistress of the house was tall and 
yellow. She was attired in a black velvet 
bodice, and a muslin skirt whereon a wav- 


er she 


people 


| ing design, like an endless processio 
| spindling beet roots, or fat leeches going 
| around and around, was depicted in d 


|on the Sabbath-day, it was considered 


profundity which only a horse’s cough | step toward rationalism to express th 


| liking. 
he stopped before what appeared to be a| 


fin- | 


one 


After a} 
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crimson. This muslin was secretly ad 


| mired in the neighborhood; but as made 


moiselle never went to church, and, what 
was worse, made no change in her dress 


a 


Anne slept peacefully on her narrow 


| bed, and went down to a savory breakfast 


the next morning. The old Irish sery 


ant, 


| Nora, who came out from the city every 


summer to live with mademoiselle. pre 


| pared with skill the few dishes the care 
The appearance of Mademoiselle Pitre | 


ful mistress ordered. But when the mea] 


| was over, Anne soon discovered that the 
‘IT am glad to see 
she said, extending a long yellow | 


careful mistress was also an expert in 
teaching. Her French, Italian, music. 
and drawing were all reviewed and criti 
cised, and then Jeanne-Armande put on 


| her bonnet, and told her pupil to make 


ready for her first lesson in botany. 
‘‘Am I to study botany ?” 
surprised. 


said Anne, 


‘** All study botany who come to me,’ 


| replied Jeanne-Armande, much in the tone 


of ** Lasciate ogni speranza voi cl’ entrate. 
‘Ts that all the bonnet you have? It is 
far too fine. I will buy you a Shaker at 
the store.” And with her tin flower case 
slung from her shoulder, she started down 
the road toward the country store at the 
corners; here she bought a Shaker bonnet 
for her pupil, selecting one that was bent, 
and demanding a reduction in price in 
consequence of the ‘‘ irreparable injury to 
the fibre of the fabric.” The store-keeper 
an anxious. little man with a large family, 
did his best to keep on good terms with 
‘‘the foreigner” privately, and to preserve 
on other occasions that appearance of vir 


|tuous disapproval which the neighbor 


hood required of him. He lived haunted 
by a fear lest the Frenchwoman and her 
chief detractors should meet face to face 
in the narrow confines of his store; and 
he had long determined that in case of 
such event he would be down in the cellar 
drawing molasses—an operation univers 
ally known to consume time. But the 
sword of Damocles does not fall; in this 
instance, as in others, mademoiselle de 
parted in safety, bearing Anne away to 
the woods, her face hidden in the depths 
of the Shaker. 

Wild flowers, that seem so fresh and 
young, are, singularly enough, the espe- 
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cial prey of old maids. Young girls love 
the garden flowers; beautiful women sur- | 


round themselves with hot-house hues 
and perfumes. 
woods, explores the rocky glens, braves 


But who goes into the | 
cidedly as it should be.” 


the swamps? Always the ardent-hearted | 


old maid, who, in her plain garb and thick 


wild blossoms, the world over. 





jailer. For I intend to remain overnight, 
and corrupt the household.” 
Jeanne-Armande was charmed with 
their visitor; she said she was ‘‘a lady de- 
Helen accom- 
panied them on their botany walk, ob- 


| served the velvet bodice and beet-root 
hoes. is searching for the delicate little | 


Jeanne-Armande had an absorbing love | 


for flowers, a glowing enthusiasm for bot- 


any. She now taught Anne the flower | 


study with what Tante would have call- 
ed “a rage.” 
thought how strange it was that fate 


More than once the pupil | 


should have forced into her hands at this | 
late hour the talisman that might once | 


have been the key to her grandaunt’s fa 
vor. It did not occur to her that Tante 
was the Fate. 

Letters had come from all on the island, 
and from Rast. Regarding her course in 
telling Miss Vanhorn of her engagement, 
Miss Lois wrote that it was ‘‘quite un- 
necessary,” and Dr. Gaston that it was 
“imprudent.” Even Rast (this was hard- 


est to bear) had written, ‘‘ While I am | 
proud, dearest, to have your name linked 
vith mine, still, I like better to think of 
the time when I can come and claim you 


in person, in the face of all the grand- 
aunts in the world, who, if they knew 
nothing, could not in the mean time har- 
ass and annoy you.” 

Pére Michaux madenocomment. Anne 
looked through Tita’s letters for some time 
expectantly, but no message in his small, 
clear handwriting appeared. 

The weeks passed. The pupil learned 
the real kindness of the teacher, and ney- 
er thought of laughing at her oddities, 
until—Helen came. 

For Helen came: on her way home 
from her grandfather's bedside, whither 
she had been summoned (as usual two 
or three times each year) ‘‘to see him 
die.” 

‘‘Grandpapa always recovers as soon 
as I enter the door,” she said. ‘‘I should 
think he would insist upon my living 
there as a safeguard! This time I did not 
even see him—he did not wish me in the 
room; and so, having half a day to spare, 
I decided to send my maid on, and stop 
over and see you, Crystal.” 

Anne, delighted and excited, sat look- 
ing at her friend with happy eyes. ‘‘I 
am so glad, glad, to see you!” she said. 

‘*Then present me to your hostess and 


| spect. 


muslin, complimented the ceremonious 
courses of the meagre little dinner, and 
did not laugh until they were safely en- 
seonced in Anne’s cell for the night. 

‘* But, Crystal,” she said, when she had 
imitated Jeanne-Armande, and Anne her- 
self as pupil, with such quick and ridic- 
ulous fidelity that Anne was obliged to 
bury her face in the pillow to stifle her 
laughter, ‘‘I have a purpose in coming 
here. The old dragon has appeared at 
Caryl’s, where Aunt Gretta and I spent 
last summer, and where we intend to spend 
the remainder of this; she is even there 
to-night, caraway seeds, malice, and all. 
Now I want you to go back with me, as 
my guest for a week or two, and together 
we will annihilate her.” 

‘Do not call her by that name, Helen.” 

‘*Not respectfulenough? Grand Llama, 
then; the double 1 scintillates with re- 
The Grand Llama being present, 


| I want to bring you on the scene as a 


|she has strangely neglected. 





charming, botanizing, singing niece whom 
Will you 


? 


go 

‘*Of course I can not.” 

‘“You have too many principles; and, 
mind you, principles are often shockingly 
egotistical and selfish. I would rather 
have a mountain of sins piled up against 
me on the judgment-day, and a crowd of 
friends whom I had helped and made hap- 
py, than the most snowy empty pious rec- 
ord in the world, and no such following.” 

‘One does not necessitate the other,” 
said Anne, after her usual pause when 
with Helen: she was always a little be- 
hind Helen’s fluent phrases. ‘‘One can 
have friends without sins.” 

‘* Wait and see,” said Helen. 

In the morning the brilliant visitor took 
her departure, and the half-house fell back 
into its usual quietude. Anne did not go 
with Helen; but Helen avowed her pur- 
pose of bringing her to Caryl’s yet, in 
spite of fate. ‘‘ Iam not easily defeated,” 
she said. ‘‘When I wish a thing, it al- 
ways happens. But, like the magicians, 
nobody notices how hard I have worked 
to have it happen.” 

She departed. And within a week she 


th: 


1 pete, 
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filled Caryl’s with descriptions of Jeanne 


Armande, the velvet bodice, the beet-root 
skirt, the blue room, the white cats, and 
the dinner, together with the solitary pu 
pil, whose knowledge of botany was some- 
thing unparalleled in the history of the 
science. Caryl’s was amused with the de 
scriptions, and cared nothing for the re 
ality. But when Miss Vanhorn heard the 
tale, it was the reality that menaced her. 
No one knew as yet the name of the soli- 
tary pupil, nor the relationship to herself; | 
but of course Mrs. Lorrington was merely 

biding hertime. What was her purpose ? 
In her heart she pondered over this new 
knowledge of botany, expressly paraded 
by Helen; her own eyes and hands were 
not as sure and deft as formerly. 
times now when sl 


Ssome- 
1e stooped to gather a | 
flower, it was only a leaf with the sun 
shining on it, or a growth of fungus, yel- 
‘*Of course it is all a plan 
Moreau’s,”’ to herself. 
would never thought of 
studying botany to gain my favor; she 
hasn't wit enough. It is old Moreau and 
the Lorrington together. 
will be their next step.” 


lowly white. 
of old 


** Anne 


said 
have 


she 


Let us see what 


But Helen merely decorated her stories, | 
and told nothing new. One day some one 
asked: ‘* But who is this girl? All this 
while you have not told us; nor the place 
where this remarkable half-house is.” | 

‘I am not at liberty to tell,” replied 
Helen's clear even voice. ‘' That is not 
permitted 

Miss Vanhorn fidgeted in her corner, 
and put up her glass to catch any wan- 
dering expressions that might be turning 
in her direction; but there were none. 
‘She is giving me a chance of having 
Anne here peaceably,” she thought. ‘‘ Tf, 
after a reasonable time, I do not accept it, 
she will declare war, and the house will 
ring with my hard-heartedness. Fortu- | 
nately I do not care for hard-hearted- | 


ness.” 


at present.” 


She went off on her solitary drive; mis 
took two flowers; stumbled and hurt her 
ankle; lost her magnifying-glass. On | 
her way home she sat and meditated. It 
would be comfortable to have young eyes 
Also, if Anne | 
was really there in person, then, when all | 
the duets were sung, and the novelty (as 
well as ditficulty) over, Mrs. Lorrington | 
would be the first to weary of her pro- 
tegée, and would let her fall like a faded | 
leaf. And that would be the end of that. 


and hands to assist her. 


| boy on the island ? 


| understand, I presume, that she is 


| ing step. 
| was never heard. 
| cloth gaiters without heels, met at the 
| ankles by two modest ruffles, whose edges 
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Here a sudden and new idea came to he; 
might not this very life at Caryl’s brea 
up, of itself, the engagement which 


Was 
so obnoxious ? 


If she should bring Anne 


| here and introduce her as her niece, might 


not her very ignorance of the world and 
crude simplicity attract the attention of 
some of the loungers at Caryl’s, who, jf 
they exerted themselves, would have litt} 
difficulty in effacing the memory of that 
They would not, of 
course, be in earnest, but the result would 
be accomplished all the same. Anne was 
impressionable, and truthfulness itself. 


| Yes, it could be done. 


Accompanied by her elderly maid, she 
went back to New York; and then out to 
the half-house. 

‘IT have changed my mind,” she an 
nounced, abruptly, taking her seat upon 
Jeanne-Armande’s hard sofa. ‘* You are 
to come with me. This is the blue room. 


| | suppose; and there are the four cats 


Where is the bodiced woman ? 
to me; and go pack 
diately.” 

‘*“Am I to go to Caryl’s—where Helen 
is?” said Anne, in excited surprise. 

‘“ Yes; you will see your Helen, 


Send her 


your clothes imme- 


at the 
bottom of all this.” 

‘* But—do you like Helen, grandaunt ?” 
I am extremely fond of her,” replied 
Miss Vanhorn, dryly. ‘* Run and make 
ready; and send the bodiced woman to 
me. Igive you half an hour; no longer.” 

Jeanne-Armande came in with her glid- 
In her youth a lady’s footfall 


oe 


She wore long narrow 


were visible when the wind blew. The 


| exposure of even a hair’s-breadth rim of 
| ankle would have seemed to her an un 


pardonable impropriety. However, there 
was no danger; the ruffles swept the 


| ground. 


The Frenchwoman was grieved to part 


| with her pupil; she had conceived a real 
| affection for her in the busy spot which 


served her as a heart. She said good-by 


| in the privacy of .the kitchen, that Miss 


Vanhorn might not see the tears in her 
eyes; then she returned to the blue room 
and went through a second farewell, with 
a dignity appropriate to the occasion. 
‘*Good-by,” said Anne, coming back 
from the doorway to kiss her thin cheek 
a second time. Then she whispered: ‘‘I 
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may return to you after all, mademoiselle. 


Do not forget me.” 

“The dear child!” said Jeanne- 
mande, waving her handkerchief as 
carriage drove away. 


Ar- 


} 
ie 


lump in her 
not disappear all day. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“In our society there is a standing antagonism 


hetween the conservative and the democratic classes ; | 


between the interest of dead labor, that is, the la- 
hor of hands long ago still in the grave, which labor 
is now entombed in money, stocks, and land owned 


} ile capitalists, and the interest of living labor, | 


which seeks to possess itself of them.’’—Emerson, 
“The June was in me, with its multitudes 
Of nightingales all singing in the dark, 
And rose-buds reddening where the calyx split. 
I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God!” 


—EizaBetH Barretr Browntna. 


WuHeEN the travellers 
Caryl’s, Helen was gone. 


arrived at 
Another tele- 
graphic dispatch had again summoned 
her to her frequently dying grandfather. 

‘You are disappointed,” said Miss Van- 
horn. 

* Yes, grandaunt.” 

‘You will have all the more time to 
devote to me,” 
her dry little laugh. 

Caryl’s was a summer resort of an es- 
pecial kind. Persons who dislike crowds, 
persons who seek novelty, and, above all, 
persons who spend their lives in carefully 
avoiding every thing and place which can 
even remotely be called popular, combine 
to make such nooks, and give them a 
brief fame—a fame which by its very na- 
ture must die as suddenly as it is born. 
Caryl’s was originally a stage inn, or 
‘tarvern,’’ in the dialect of the district. 
But the stage ran no longer, and as the 
railroad was several miles distant, the 
house had become as isolated as the old 
road before its door, which went literal- 
ly nowhere, the bridge which had once 
spanned the river having fallen into ruin. 
Some young men belonging to those New 
York families designated by Tante as 
‘‘ Neeker-Bo-Kers” discovered Caryl’s by 
chance, and established themselves there 
as a piace free from new people, with 
some shooting, and a few trout. The 
next summer they brought their friends, 
and from this beginning had swiftly 
grown the present state of things, namely, 


two 


And there was a | 
yellow old throat which did | 


said the old woman, with | 
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|two hundred persons occupying the old 


| building and hastily erected cottages, in 
| . . . 

rooms which their city servants would 
have refused with seorn. 


The crowd of summer travellers could 
not find Caryl’s; Caryl’s was not adver 
tised. It was not on the road to any- 
| where. The 


vogue of such places changes as fantastic- 


It was a mysterious spot. 


ally as it is created; the people who make 
| it take flight suddenly, and never return. 
If it exist at all, it falls into the hands of 
another class; and there is a great deal of 
| wondering (deservedly) over what was 
ever found attractive in it. The nobler 
ocean mountains, and 
bounteous springs will always be, must 
always be, popular; it is Nature’s ironical 
| method, perhaps, of forcing the would-be 
exclusives to content themselves with her 
second best, after all. 

Caryl’s, now at the height of its tran- 
sient fame, was merely a quiet nook in 
the green country, with no more attrac- 

| tions than a hundred others; but the old 
piazza was paced by the little high-heeled 
shoes of fashionable women, the uneven 
floors swept by their trailing skirts. 
French maids and little bare-legged chil- 
dren sported in the old-fashioned garden, 
and young men made up their shooting 
parties in the bare office, and danced in 
the evening—yes, really danced, not leav- 
ing it superciliously to the boys—in the 
rackety bowling-alley, which, re-floored, 
did duty as a ball-room. There was a 
certain woody, uncloying flavor about 
Caryl’s (so it was asserted), which could 
not exist amid the gilding of Saratoga. 
All this Miss Vanhorn related to her 
niece on the day of their arrival. ‘‘I do 
not expect you to understand it,” she said ; 
‘“but pray make no comment; ask no 
question. Accept everything, and then 
you will pass.” 

Aunt and niece had spent a few days 
in New York, en route. The old lady 
was eccentric about her own attire; she 
knew that she could afford to be eccen- 
tric. But for her niece she purchased a 
sufficient although simple supply of sum- 
mer costumes, so that the young girl made 
her appearance among the others without 
attracting especial attention. Helen was 
not there; no one identified Miss Douglas 
as the rara avis of her fantastic narra- 
tions. And there was no surface sparkle 
about Anne, none of the usual girlish 
wish to attract attention, which makes the 


beaches, grand 
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eyes brighten, the color rise, and the 


breath quicken when entering a new 
circle. 

That old woman of the world, Katha 
rine Vanhorn, took no step to attract no 
tice to her niece. 
beauty was of the ki 
to wait; people would discover it 
Anne remained, therefore, 
quietly by her side through several days, 


themselves. 


while she, not unwilling at heart to have 
so fresh a listener, talked on and instruct- 
ed her. 
brilliant, but she was one of those society 
women who, in the course of years of 
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‘Mr. Dexter,” said Anne, as the ta]) 
form drew near. ‘‘He is a friend of 


| Helen’s.” 


‘‘Helen has a great many friends 


| However, I happen to have heard of this 


She knew that Anne’s | 

| . | 
nd that could afford 
. | 
for | 
| broken-backed chairs (which formed pi 
Miss Vanhorn was not naturally | 


|me, Mr. Dexter,” said the girl. 


fashionable life, have selected and retain- | 
ed for their own use excellent bits of phras- | 
ing not original with themselves, idiomat- | 


ic epithets, a way of neatly describing a 


person in a word or two as though you | 


had ticketed him, until the listener really 


takes for brilliancy what is no more than | 


a thread-and-need! 


wares. 


e shop of other people’s 


transformed bowling-alley 
no matter how insignificant 


“any man, 

and unat- 
tractive, can be made to believe that any 
woman, no matter how beautiful or brill 
iant, is in love with him, at the expense 
of two looks and one sigh.” 

‘But who cares to make him believe ?” 
said Anne, with the unaffected, cheerful 
indifference which belonged to her, and 
had already quieted Miss Van- 
horn’s fears as to any awkward self-con- 


which 


sciousness. 

‘* Most women.” 

“Why ?” 

‘*To swell their trains,” replied the old 
woman. ‘‘Isabel Varce, over there in 
blue, and Rachel Bannert, the one in 
black, care for nothing else.” 

‘*Mrs. Bannert ugly,” said 
Anne, with the calm certainty of girlhood. 

“Oh, 1 ?”? said Miss Vanhorn, 
laughing shortly. ‘You will 
your mind, my Phyllis; you will learn 
that a dark skin and half-open eyes are 
superb.” 


is very 


is she 


change 


‘If Helen was here, people would see 
real beauty,” answered Anne, with some 
scorn, 

‘* They are a contrast, I admit; opposite 
types. But we must not be narrow, Phyl- 
lis; you will find that people continue to 
look at Mrs. Bannert, no matter who is 
by. Here is some one who seems to know 
you.” 


Mr. Dexter. You may present him to me 
[ hope you know how.” 
All Madame Moreau’s pupils knew ho 
Anne performed her task properly, and 
Dexter, bringing forward one of the old 


of the ‘‘ woody and uncloying flavor” of 
Caryl’s), sat down beside them. 

‘‘T am surprised that you remembered 
‘You saw 
me but once, and on New-Year's Day too, 
among so many.” 

‘*But you remembered me, Miss Doug- 
las.” 

‘*That is different. 
me—about the singing. 
I should remember.” 

‘* And why not as natural that I should 


You were kind to 
It is natural that 


| remember the singing ?” 
‘* Any man,” she said, as they sat in the | 


Because it was not good enough to 


| have made any especial impression,” re 


}am tired of it. 


plied Anne, looking at him calmly with 
her clear violet eyes. 

‘Tt was at least new—I mean the sim 
plicity of the little bailad,” said Dexter, 
ceasing to compliment, and speaking only 
the truth. 

‘*Simplicity!” said Miss Vanhorn: ‘I 
I hope, Anne, you will 
not sing any simplicity songs here; thos 
ridiculous things about bringing an ivy 
leaf, only an ivy leaf, and that it was but 
a little faded flower. They show an ex 
tremely miserable spirit, I think. If you 
can not give your friends a whole blos 
som or a fresh one, you had better not 
give them any at all.” 

‘“Who was it who said that he was 
sated with poetry about flowers, and that 
if the Muses must come in everywhere, he 
wished they would not always come as 
green-grocers ?”’ said Dexter, who knew 
perfectly the home of this as of every oth- 
er quotation, but always placed it in that 
way to give people an opportunity of say 
ing, ‘‘ Charles Lamb, wasn’t it?” or *‘ Sher 
idan?” It made eonversation flowing. 

‘*The flowers do not need the Muses,” 
said Miss Vanhorn—‘‘slatternly creatures, 
with no fit to their gowns. And that re- 
minds me of what Anne was saying as 
you came up, Mr. Dexter; she was calm 
ly and decisively observing that Mrs. 


| Bannert was very ugly.” 
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A smile crossed Dexter's face in answer 

he old woman’s short dry laugh. 

‘T added that if Mrs. Lorrington was 
here, people would see real beauty,” said | 
Anne, distressed by this betrayal, but 
standing by her guns. 

Miss Vanhorn laughed again. ‘‘ Mr. | 
Dexter particularly admires Mrs. Ban 


vert, child,” she said, cheerfully, having | 


had the unexpected amusement of two 
good laughs in an evening. 

But Anne, instead of showing embar- | 
rassment, turned her eyes toward Dexter, 
as if in honest inquiry. 

‘Mrs. Bannert represents the Oriental | 
type of beauty,” he answered, smiling, as | 
he perceived her frank want of agree- | 


1 
t 


ment. 

‘Say ercole,” said Miss Vanhorn. ‘It 
isa novelty, child, which has made its ap 
pearance lately; a reaction after the nar- | 
row-chested type which has so long in 
America held undisputed sway. We ab 
solutely take a quadroon to get away 
from the consumptive New-Englander, of | 
whom we are all desperately tired.” 

‘New York city is now developing a 
type of its own, I think,” said Dexter. 
“You can tell a New York girl at : 
glance when you meet her in the West or | 
the South. Women walk more in the | 
city than they do elsewhere, and that has 
given them a firm step and bearing, which 
are noticeable.” 

‘To think of comparisons between dif 
ferent parts of this raw land of ours, as 
though they had especial characteristics 
of their own!” said Miss Vanhorn, look- 
ing for a seed. 

‘You have not travelled much in this 
country, I presume,” said Dexter. 

‘No, man, no. When I travel, I go 
abroad.” 

‘‘T have never been abroad,” answered 
Dexter, quietly. ‘‘ But I can see a differ- 
ence between the people of Massachusetts 
and the people of South Carolina, the 
people of Philadelphia and the people of | 
San Francisco, which is marked and of | 
the soil. I even think that I can tell 
a Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Louisville, or St. Louis family at sight.” 

‘You go to all those places?” said Miss 
Vanhorn, half closing her eyes, and 
speaking in a languid voice, as if the sub- 
ject was too remote for close attention. 

‘Yes. You are not aware, perhaps, 





| 
| 
| 


| country in which they live. 
| country, and they can no more alter that 





that I am a business man.” 
> Ah § 


What is it you do?” said the | around her. 


old woman, who knew perfectly Dexter's 
entire history, but wanted to hear his own 
account of himself. 

‘*T am interested in iron; that is, I 
have iron mills, and—other things.” 
‘*Exactly; as you say—other things. 
Does that mean polities ?” 

** Partly,” said Dexter, smiling. 

** And oil ?” 

‘“No. I have never had any oppor 
tunity to coin gold with the Aladdin’s 
lamp found in Pennsylvania. There is 
no magic in any of my occupations; they 
are all regular and commonplace.” 

‘** Are you in Congress now ?” 

‘*No; I was only there one term.” 

‘* A bore, isn’t it ?” 

‘*Not to me.” 

‘*Congress is always a riot,” said Miss 
Vanhorn, still with her eyes closed. 

‘*T can not agree with you,” said Dex- 


| ter, his face taking on one of its resolute 


expressions. ‘‘Ihavesmall patience with 


| those Americans who affect to be above 


any interest in the government of the 
It 7s their 


fact than they can change their plain 
crandfathers into foreign noblemen.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! dear me!” said Miss Van 
horn, carelessly. ‘‘ You talk to me as if I 
was a mass-meeting.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Dexter, his 
former manner returning. ‘I forgot for 
the moment that no one is in earnest at 
Caryl's.” 

‘*By-the-way—how did you ever get in 
here?” said Miss Vanhorn, with frank im- 
pertinence. 

‘*T came because I like to see all sides of 
society,” he replied, smiling down upon 
her with amused eyes. 

‘*Give me your arm. You amount to 
something,” said the old woman, rising. 
‘*“We will walk up and down for a few 
moments; and, Anne, you can come too.” 

‘‘T am almost sure that he is Helen’s 
Knight-errant,” thought Anne. ‘‘AndI 
like him very much.” 

A niece of Miss Vanhorn’s could not of 
The next day Isabel 
Varce came up and talked a whue; later, 
Mrs. Bannert and the others followed. 
Gregory Dexter was with aunt and-niece 
frequently ; and Miss Vanhorn was 
pleased to be very gracious. She talked to 
him herself most of the time, while Anne 
watched the current of the new life 
Other men had been pre- 


Z) 


course be slighted. 
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sented to her: and among them she 
thought she recognized the Chanting Ten- 
Poet Helen's 
not to Helen; the ec- 
centric grandfather objected to letters. 


‘* Fools 


one 


of 


or and the 
She could write 
and women clog the mails,”’ was 
his favorite assertions. But al 
Anne could not Helen 
could smuggle letters occasionally into the 


of 
though write, 
outgoing mail-bags, and when she learned 
that Anne was at Caryl’s, she wrote im- 
mediately. ‘*Have you seen Isabel Varce 
yet?” ran the letter. ‘* And Rachel Ban- 
nert? The former is my dearest rival, 

ter my deadliest friend. 


the lat 
I bee. What 


Use your 


eyes, amusement I shall 


have hearing your descriptions when I | 


! or 
the blinds 
man has been 


of 


st mistakes. 


come course you will make 
known to sometimes 
what other people have never discovered. 
How is the Grand Llama? I conquered 
her at last, as I told you I should. With 
a high pressure of magnanimity. But it 
was all for my own sake; and now, be- 
hold, Iam here! But you can study the 
Bishop, the Poet, the Tenor, and the 
Knight-errant in the flesh; how do you 
like the Knight ?” 


see 


‘‘and I am in the mean time con- 
sumed with curiosity to know what is go- 
ing on at Caryl’s. 
ters, and put the answers away until I 
come; it is the only method I can think 


again ; 


of by which I can get the aroma of each | 


day. Or, rather, not the aroma, but the 
facts; you do not know much of aromas. 
If facts were ‘a divine thing’ to Frederick 
the Great (Mr. Dexter told me that, of 
course), they are certainly extremely sol- 
emn to you. Tell me, then, what every 
body doing. 
Bishop and the Knight-errant.” 

And Anne answered the letters faith- 
fully, telling everything she noticed, es- 
pecially as to Dexter. 
was she had not been able to decide. 


is 


In addition to the others, Ward Heath- | 


cote had now arrived at Caryl’s, also Mr. 
Blum. 

In the mean time Miss Vanhorn had 
tested without 
knowledge of botany. Her face 
flushed and her hand fairly trembled 
with eagerness as she gave Anne her first 
wild flower, and ordered her to analyze it. 
Would she blunder, or show herself dull 
and incompetent ? 
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narratives. | 


However, a blind | 


| glowing with rose-color, upward to look at 
them. 


Please answer my let- | 


Who the Bishop | 


delay her niece’s new | 
was | 


One thing was cer- 


| tain: no pretended zeal could deceive 
Katharine—she knew the reality too wel] 
But there was pretense. Anne 
honest as usual, analyzed the flower wit}, 
some mistakes, but with real interest: and 
the keen black eyes recognized the geny 
ine hue of the feeling, as far as it went 
After that initiation, every morning they 
drove to the woods, and Anne searched j1) 


Old 
iQ 


no 


| all directions, coming back loaded down 
| with spoil. 


Every afternoon there fo] 
lowed analyzing, pressing, drying, and 
labelling, for hours. 

‘‘Pray leave the foundations of our 
bridge intact,” called Isabel Varce, pass 
ing on horseback, accompanied by Ward 
Heathcote, and looking down at Anne 
digging up something on the bank belovy, 
while at a little distance Miss Vanhorn’s 


| coupe was waiting, with the old lady's 


hard face looking out through the closed 
window. 
Anne laughed, and turned her face, 


AL 


‘*Do you like that sort of thing?” said 
Isabel, pausing, having noted at a glance 


that the young girl was attired in ok 


| clothes, and appeared in every way at a 
‘*This place is a prison,” wrote Helen, | 


disadvantage. She had no especial malice 
toward Anne in this; she merely acted on 
general principles as applied to all of her 
own sex. But even the most acute femi- 


| nine minds make mistakes on the subject, 


namely, they forget that to a man dress 
is not the woman. Anne, in her faded 
gown, down on the muddy bank, with 
her hat off, her boots begrimed, and her 


| zeal for the root she was digging up, seem- 


|ed to Ward Heathcote a new and strik- 
ing creature. The wind ruffled her thick 


| brown hair and blew it into little rings 
And particularly the | 


and curls about her face, her eyes, un 
flinching in the brilliant sunshine, laugh- 
ed back at them as they looked over the 
railing; the lines of her shoulder and ex- 
tended arms were of noble beauty. Toa 
woman's eyes a perfect sleeve is of the 
highest importance ; it did not occur to 
Isabel that through the ugly, baggy, out- 
of-date sleeve down there on the bank, 
the wind, sturdily blowing, was revealing 
ap arm whose outline silk and lace could 
never rival. Satisfied with her mancu- 
| vre, she rode on: Anne certainly looked 
| what all women would have called ‘a 
fright.” 

Yet that very evening Heathcote ap- 
proached, recalled himself to Miss Van- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














] 
moments of conversation, sat down be- 
side Anne, who received him with the 
same frank predisposition to be pleased 
which she gave to all alike. Heathcote 
was not a talker like Dexter; he seemed | 
to have little to say at any time. He was | 
one of a small and unimportant class in 
the United States, which would be ve ry 
offensive to citizens at large if 1t came in 


this class there is no city in America save 
New York, and New York itself is only 
partially endurable. National reputations 
are nothing, politics nothing. Money is 
necessary, and ought to be provided in 
some way; and generally it is, since with- 


ly democratic land. But it is inherited, 
not made. It may be said that simply 
the large landed estates acquired at an 
early date in the vicinity of the city, 


crowth of the metropolis, have produced 
this class, which, however, having no bar- 
riers, can never be permanent, or make 
to itself laws. Heathcote’s great-grand- 
father was a landed proprietor in West- 
chester County; he had lived well, and 
died at a good old age, to be succeeded by 
his son, who also lived well, and died not 
so well, and poorer than his father. The 
grandson increased the ratio in both cases, 
leaving to his little boy, Ward, but a small 
portion of the original fortune, and. de- 
parting from the custom of the house in 
that he died early. The boy, without fa- 
ther, mother, brother, or sister, grew up 
under the care of guardians, and, upon 
coming of age, took possession of the 
remnant left to him. A good portion of 
this he himself had lost, not so much from 
extravagance, however, as carelessness. 
He had been abroad, of course, and had 
adopted English ways, but not with any 
violence. He left that to others. He 
passed for good-natured in the main; he 
was not restless. He was quite willing 
that other men should have more luxuries 
than he had—a yacht, for instance, or fine 
horses; he felt no irritation on the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, he would have 
been much surprised to learn that any one 
longed to take him out and knock him 
down, simply as an insufferable object. 


x quivered. 





contact with them; but it seldom does. To | 


out it this class could not exist in a pure- | 


and immensely increased in value by the 


Heathcote was slightly above middle 


| indolent and careless. 
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orn’s short memory, and, after a few | height, and well built, but his gait was 


Good features un- 


lighted by animation, a brown skin, brown 


}eyes ordinarily rather lethargic, thick 


brown hair and mustache, and very heavy 
eyebrows standing out prominently from 
the face in profile view, were the items 


| ordinarily given in a general description. 
He had a low-toned voice and slow man- 


ner, in which, however, there was no af- 


fectation. 


What was the use of doing 


anything with any particular effort? He 





Yet Gregory Dexter had that longing at | 
times so strongly that his hand fairly 


somer 
more brilliant; many were richer. 
| almost all of these had discovered, at one 
| time or another, that the eyes they were 
talking to were following Heathcote fur- 
tively; and they had seen attempts that 
made them tingle with anger 
more so because they were so infinitesi- 
mally delicate and fine, as became the ac- 
tions of well-bred women. 


|in fact 


}had no antipathy for persons of other 
habits; the world was large. 
ticed, however (or rather it 
ticed), that he generally got away from 
|} them as soon as he quietly could. He 
had lived to be thirty-two years old, and 
| had on the whole enjoyed life so far, al- 
though he was neither especially impor- 
tant, handsome, nor rich. 
| this lay in one fact: women liked him. 


It was no- 
vas not no- 


The secret of 


What was it that they found to like in 


him? This was the question asked often in 
| irritation by his brother man. 
rally. 
not give a reasonable reason. 
sponding side of life is not the same, since 
men admire with a reason; the woman 
is plainly beautiful, or brilliant, or fasci- 
nating around whom they gather. At 
Caryl’s seven or eight men were hand- 


And natu- 
For the women themselves could 
The corre- 


a number were 


Yet 


than Heathcote ; 


all the 


One or two, 
who had married, had had explained to 
them elaborately by their wives what it 
was they (in their free days, of course) 
had liked in Heathcote—elaborately, if 
not clearly. The husbands gathered gen- 
erally that it was only a way he had, a 
manner; the liking was half imagina- 
tive, after all. Now Heathcote was not 
in the least imaginative. But the wo- 
men were. 

Manly qualities, good hearts, handsome 
faces, and greater wealth held their own 
against him. Marriages took 
place in his circle, wedding chimes peal- 
ed, and brides were happy under their 
veils in spite of him. Yet, as histories of 


| lives go, there was a decided balance in 
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his favor of feminine regard, and no one 
could deny it. 

He had 
had been obliged to come down to a very 
What he should 

to nothing, he 
Those who disliked 


now but a small income, and 


simple manner of life. 
he 


( 
had not considered. 
1 
i 


lo when came down 


iim said that of course he would marry 
money. As yet, however, he had shown 
no signs of fulfilling his destiny in this 
respect. He seldom tool 
express his opinions, and therefore passed 
| 


asi 


iaving none: but those who were clear- 
sighted knew better. Dexter was one of 
these, and this entire absence of self-as 


sertion in 


For Dexter always asserted himself; he | 


could not help it. He came in at this 


moment, and noted Heathcote’s position | 


Anne. 
crossed the room immediately, and began 
with Miss Van 


near Obeying an 
a counter-conversation 
horn, the chaperon. 

that child,” 
thought, as he listened to the grandaunt 
with the 


liked so well. 


“Trying to interest 
air of deferential attention she 
With eyes that apparent- 
ly never once glanced in their direction, 
he kept close watch of the two beyond. 
‘She is no match for him,” he thought, 
with indignation ; 


ence. It ought not to be allowed.” 

But Dexter always mistook Heathcote; 
he gave him credit for plans and theories 
of which Heathcote never dreamed. 
fact, he judged him by himself. Heath- 
cote was merely talking to Anne now in 
the absence of other entertainment, hav- 
ing felt some slight curiosity about her 
she had looked 
contented the 
bridge. 
sion of her on New-Year’s Day, and de- 
termined to refresh his memory by Blum; 
but, in the mean time, outwardly his man 
ner was as though, silently, of course, but 
none the less deeply, he had dwelt upon 
her image ever since. It was this impal- 
pable manner which made Dexter indig- 
nant. He knew it so well! He said to 
himself that it was a lie. And, generally 
But possibly in this 
case (as in others) it was not so much the 
falsity of the manner as its success which 
annoyed the other man. 

He could not hear what was said; and 
he words, in truth, were not many or 
wrilliant. But he knew the sort of quiet 
ance with which they were being ac 


and 
under the 


so bright 
mud-bank 


because 


on 


speaking, it was. 


t 
] 


! 
gl 


< the trouble to | 


Ward Heatheote stung him. | 


impulse, he | 


he | 


she has had no experi- | 


In | 


He tried to recall his impres- | 





|companied. Yet Dexter, quick 
| picious as he was, would never have dj 

covered that glance unaided. He had 
learned it from another, and that other 
of course, a woman. For in a 
while it happens that a woman, wh; 

roused to fury, will pour out the whole 
story of her wrongs to some man wh 


and sus 


1 
once 


happens to be near. No man does this. 


| He has not the same need of ex 


pression 


and, besides, he will never show himse] 
at such a disadvantage voluntarily, eve) 
| for the sake of comfort. He would rath 
er remain uncomforted. But women of 
| strong feelings often, when excited, cast 
wisdom to the winds, and even seem to 
find a desperate satisfaction in the most 
| hazardous imprudences, which can injur 
only themselves. Ina mood of this kind. 
some one had poured out to Gregory Dex- 
ter bitter testimony against Heathcote. 
| one-sided, perhaps, but photographically 
| accurate in all the details, which are so 
|/much to women. Dexter had listened 
| with inward anger and contempt; but he 
| had listened. And he had recognized. 
| besides, the accent of truth in every word. 
The narrator was now in Austria with a 
| new and foreign husband, apparently 
| happy as the day is long. 


¢ 
j l 
| 


| 
] 
But the list 
ener had never forgotten or forgiven her 
| account of Heathcote’s method and 

ner. 


nan 
He said to himself that he despised 
it, and he did despise it. Still, in some 
occult way, one may be jealous of results 
| attained even by ways and means for 
| which one feels a righteous contempt; 
and the more so when one has a firm con 
fidence in his own abilities, which have 
not yet, however, been openly recognized 
in that field. In all other ways Gregory 
Dexter was a marked type of American 
success. 

As the days moved slowly on, he kept 
watch of Heathcote. It was more a de 
termination to foil him than interest in 
Anne which made him add himself asa 
third whenever he could unobtrusively ; 
which was not often, since Miss Vanhorn 
liked to talk to him herself, and Anne 
knew no more how to aid him than a 
nun. After a while Heathcote became 
conscious of this watchfulness, and it 
amused him. His idea of Dexter was 
‘*a clever sort of fellow, who has made 
money, and is ambitious. Goes in for 
politics, and that sort of thing. Talks 
well, but too much. Tiresome.” He be- 


| gan to devote himself to Anne now in a 
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entertaining himself (and rather languid- 
ly) by a study of her fresh naive truth- 
fulness. He had drawn out her history; 
he, too, knew of the island, the fort, and 
the dog trains. Poor Anne was always 
eloquent on these subjects. Her color 
rose, her words came quickly. 


lifferent way; hitherto he had been only | American) invented for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘You are fond of the island,” he said, | 


one evening, as they sat on the piazza in 
the moonlight, Dexter within three feet of 
them, but unable to hear their murmured 
words. 


terposing his shoulder between listeners 


For Heathcote had a way of in- | 


ind the person to whom he was talking, 


which made the breadth of woollen cloth 
as much a barrier as a stone wall; he did 


this more frequently now that he had dis- | 


covered Dexter’s watchfulness. 
“Yes,” 
his own. 
to him in the moonlight, tears welled up 
and dropped upon her cheeks. 
She had been homesick all day. 
times Miss Vanhorn was hard and cold as 


Some 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


said Anne, in as low a voice as | 
Then suddenly, plainly visible | 


| 
} 
} 


a bronze statue in winter; sometimes she | 


vas as quick and fiery as if charged with 
electricity. Sometimes veered 
tween the two. 
the veering days, and Anne had worked 
over the dried plants five hours in a close 
yoom, now a mark for sareastie darts of 


ridicule, now enduring an icy silence, un- 


she be 


til her lot seemed too heavy to bear. 
had learned to understand the old wo- 
man’s moods, but understanding pain 


does not make it lighter. 
last, a great wave of homesickness had 
swept over her, which did not, however, 


break bounds until Heatheote’s words 


To-day had been one of | 


She | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Released at | 


touched the spring; then the gates opened | 


and the tears came. 

They had no sooner dropped upon her 
one, two, three, than was 
overwhelmed with hot shame at having 


cheeks, aa 


allowed them to fall, and with fear lest | 


any one should notice them. 
cote had seen them, that was hopelessly 
certain; but if only she could keep them 
from her grandaunt! Yet she did not 
dare to lift her handkerchief lest its white 
should attract attention. 

sut Heathcote knew what to do. 


As soon as he saw the tears (to him, of | over the fire. 


Mr. Heath- | 


| 
| 


| drops. 


| thus, dissatisfied at heart 
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occasion, at 
the same time, by the motion, screening 
her face completely from observation on 
the other side. But Anne could not check 


| herself; the very shelter brought thicker 


He could not hold his hat in that 
position forever, even to look at Brazilian 
linings. He rose suddenly, and standing 
in front so as to sereen her, he cried, ** A 
bat! a bat!” at the same time making a 
pass with his hat as though he saw it in 
the air. 

Every one on the piazza rose, darted 
aside hither and thither, the ladies ecover- 
ing their heads with their fans and hand- 
kerchiefs, the men making passes with 
ev- 
ery one was sure the noxious creature 
flew by. For a number of minutes confu- 
sion reigned. When it was over, Anne’s 
cheeks were dry, and a little cobweb tie 
had been formed herself and 
Heathcote. It was too slight to be no- 
ticed, but it was there. 


their hats, as usual on bat occasions: 


between 


THE RETURN MESSAGE 

‘HE parted from him with the old han- 
What 
Must it always be amiss? 
Had all women this hitch, this jar, with 
the men they loved? Ofcourse she loved 
him. Ofcourse he loved her. Why could 
not there be the abandon and joy she had 
always dreamed of in her girlhood when 
she read of love? 

‘*She” was Ruth Lindsay. 
have called her a queen anywhere. 
handsome—oh, and 
lovely ; young, but strong; grave, but 
cheerful; joyous, but wise; loved by all 
her school companions, half worshipped 
by half the men. And Ruth had parted 

though she was 
from Alfred Mo- 


They had been engaged, now sev- 


kK) kering for something better, 
was amiss? 


You would 
Tall, 


so handsome! still 


too proud to own this 
shier. 
en weeks, since they crossed the ocean On 
the Parthia. 

**T will not worry any longer,” said 
Ruth, aloud. She girt herself for work. 
She went down to old Mrs. Royal’s and 


| washed the baby, who needed it badly, 


aired the bedroom while Mrs. Royal sat 
She went to the French 


course, totally unexpected; but girls are | reading, and laughed her best and bright- 
so), he raised his straw hat, which lay on | est as the professor read *‘ L’Ami Incon- 
his knee, and, holding it by the crown, | 
began elaborately to explain some pecul- | her work-room for something that would 


iarity in the lining (he called it South | take her out of herself. 


nu.” She came home, and looked round 


“*T will talk with 
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the newts and moles,” she said. ‘*I will | dead bored—say something sweet to me 
see what they are saying.” **Poor old boy! 
So she lifted her telephone from th where has he been ¢”’ was the telegraph 
wall, called Cxesar’s boy Pompey, and bade | girl’s reply. ‘‘He has not been with 
him carry the heavy plates, and went down | his heart’s delight, he can tell you that.” 
to her dreaming-place in the garden. She} tapped Moshier. And Ruth, or Fin, 
sent Pompey away, sank the plates her- | ears, threw the listening-cup upon 
self, with her trowel, in the border, and | ground. 
began to listen to the endless sounds, | téte-d-téte. 
which came in a strange refrain, as ¢rass Moshier was an observer in the great 
grows, and dews distill, and crystals take | Tamworth Observatory. He was using 
form in mother earth. She was soothed | the time wire in this disgusting intrigue 
by the unrhythmed music; more and | Ruth had hit upon Mr. Trowbridge’s eu- 
more did it rest her, when suddenly, 


poor darling dear! 


She was one too many in 


tills 


rious discovery, by which you can take, 
‘“Taap, tap, tap—tap—tap, taap—tap, | with the telephone, anywhere from the 
taap, tap—tap—tap, tap, tap—taap—long | ground, the ‘‘return message,” as the 
and short, in tones no mole uses nor root | electricians call it. She sent her return 
of grass, sounded the word ‘‘ Dearest” to | message by mail to the faithless Alfred 
her well-trained sense. ‘' Fine-ear” him- | as soon as she reached the house. Her 
self, in the story, never listened more | mystery was solved. He did not love 
absorbed. ‘‘ Dearest, dearest,” the taps | her. And she—she had been trying, from 
went on, ‘‘answer—answer now.—Mo- | mere loyalty, to love him. She wrote 
SHIER.”’ More faint, but perfectly clear, | her proud note of dismissal with abso- 
came, ‘‘O. K. I am here—wire open. | lute joy. 
Your pet.” ‘My pet and my darling,” She went to the reception at Mrs. Man- 
said Moshier, in answer; ‘‘oh, I am | dell’s once more perfectly happy. 


THE MARKET BELL. 
SwEET from his pipe the piper drew 
A strain that ravished all men’s ears, 
And soared in triumph to the blue 
Wherein the skylark disappears. 


The listening throng, or grave or gay, 
Were hushed beneath the music’s sway. 


When sudden on the silver notes 
A harsh resounding clangor fell; 

A shout went forth from eager throats— 
‘““The market bell! the market bell!” 


Swift rushed the audience from the place; 
The piper piped to empty space. 


An old-world story this, antique, 
And told in cynie irony: 

The keen-edged humor of the Greek, 
It bears no sting for thee and me? 


The sweet. the clear, the sad, the fain, 
Dear Nature wooes us not in vain ? 


Her mystic measures round us roll, 
We sit in silence at her feet, 

And, awed and blessed, we own control 
As potent as, alas! ’tis fleet. 

For list! for haste! we know it well, 

Earth’s loud, imperious market bell. 





fre ym 
Vrote 


abso- 


Man- 


CAMP 


N the 7th 1879, the stage 
coach which runs forty miles through 


of June, 


() 


e Adirondack Wilderness drove up to 
Paul” Smith's far-famed hostelry with 
two passengers only. 


These two were a 
young man and his wife. They had pen- 
etrated the great wilderness of Northern 
New York for other purposes than plea 
sure. A glance at the young man would 

rhaps have set nine persons out of ten 
to asking why he should have come to so 
remote a spot to die. The wonder of the 

nth might have expended itself over the 
fact that he had lived long enough to 
reach that remote spot. He must have 
resented an unpromising spectacle to the 
vuides gathered on the hotel piazza, for 
lis colorless face—save where the hectic 
spots burned redly, like signal-lamps of 
leath—his wasted body, and his feeble 
strength indicated plainly enough what 

inner of disease it was which held him 
1 its grim clutches. So wretched a spe- 

men of a ‘‘ sportsman” made mockery of 
' Winchester rifle or the daintiest of fly 
rods. Not even the zeal of the Adiron- 
dack guide, usually displayed with a hack- 
ian’s energy in matters of business, could 
blind him to the absurdity of offering his 
services to this latest arrival, who was 
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manifestly too weak to sight a gun, or 
even engage in anything like an equal 
contest with a trout of ordinary size and 
vigor. So the guides, in rough sympathy, 
watched the stranger as he walked feebly 
into the parlor and sank into a chair, ex 
hausted even by that slight effort. And 
vet the young man had not journeyed 
into this He 
had come in search of larger game than 
deer. He had come hunting for health. 
And he found it. 

To-day, eighteen months after his first 
glimpse of the St 


remote wilderness to die. 


Regis Lake, he finds 
Those 
months have been passed uninterruptedly 
in the wilderness. Fora year and a half 
the wasted lungs have fed upon this pure 
air, and upon nothing else. Slowly 

very slowly at times, but none the less 
steadily—Nature has been patching up the 
delicate tissues, healing the tubercular 
formations, ridding the system of fever, 
checking the cough, putting flesh on the 
wasted body, and strengthening the flabby 
muscles. In short, in her own marvel 
lous way, this mightiest of physicians has 
taken by the throat the disease which the 
doctors pronounce incurable, and in the 
very hour of its victory throttled it. An 


himself a comparatively well man 
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eighteen months’ residence in the woods 
to put it as you and I would put it—has 
cured a man in the last stages of consump 
tion; it has checked, as the faculty might 
phrase it, a case of far-developed pulmo 
nary phthisis. The lucky fellow who 
thus falls heir to a new lease of life thanks 
God, and goes back to his old trade of re- 
porting—this time to report his experience 
in health-hunting in the Adirondack Wil- 
derness, 

It is now nearly two years since Dr. A. 
L. Loomis, of New York city, read before 
the State Medical Society a paper entitled 
‘The Adirondack Region as a Therapeu- 
tical Agent in the Treatment of Pulmona- 
ry Phthisis.” 
printed in the Medical Record. 
side the pale of the medical profession 
may not be permitted to praise a purely 
technical dissertation, but the writer can 


not forego this opportunity to bear testi- | 


mony to the individual benefit which he, 
at least, derived from the distinguished 
physician's essay. Without it, it is pret- 
ty sure that this magazine article would 
What Dr. 
Loomis had to say about pulmonary dis- 
naturally much 


never have been prepared. 


ease earried with = it 


weight; and what he had to say of the | 


St. Regis country certainly awakened a 
very profound interest in that subject 
among physicians throughout the coun- 
try. Dr. Edward W. Victor, of Brooklyn, 
who started the writer on his way to the 


wilderness, and Dr. William H. Watson, | 
this | 


of Utiea, of 
State, who encouraged the patient to car- 
ry out the project, were by no means the 
only doctors of repute who were made en- 


now Surgeon-General 


thusiastic by Dr, Loomis’s paper. 
the scope of an article like this, it is, of 
course, impossible to give more than a 
brief summary of Dr, Loomis’s compre- 
hensive statement. * After expressing it 
as his belief that climate is the most im- 
portant factor in the treatment of pulmo- 
nary phthisis, and giving a brief descrip- 


tion of the three varieties of the disease | 


which he clinically and pathologically 


recognizes, the professor proceeds to point 


try as they have become known to him 


* To those readers who may desire to possess the 
paper in its entirety I would say that it appeared in 


Vo XV 9 Nos. 17 and 18, of the Medical Record, pub- 


lished by William Wood and Co., of New York city. | 


Copies of these numbers could be obtained a few 


months ago, and probably can at this time. 


This paper was afterward | 
One out- | 
| teristic feature of the climate. 


Within | 
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| through observation and experience 
dwells especially upon the dryness 0! 


soil to be found there—a condition 

he regards as of the greatest importan 
the home of a phthisical invalid. © 
climate of the Adirondack region, thy 
per regards it as moist and cool, 
rain-fall somewhat above the average 
other portions of the State; a dry pe 
in summer, when the days become 
but the nights remain almost always « 

a winter in which the cold is almost 
interrupted, no thawing of any cons 
quence taking place before March: 
owing to the sieve-like nature of the si 
the snow disappears rapidly. There is | 
preponderance of clear days at any sease 
while cool, cloudy weather is the chara 
In all t] 
there would appear to be nothing to re 
ommend this locality to the phthisical , 
tient; but it is the absolute purity of | 
air here which accomplishes the good i 
sults. Pine, balsam, spruce, and hemlock 


| trees abound, and the atmosphere is hea. 


ly laden with ozone. The resinous odors 
of the evergreens, admitted to be most be: 
eficial to diseased mucous membranes, ar 
brought into contact with the air-passages 
and the patient lives within a zone which 
separates him from the impurities of thy 
outer world. In a communication fr 
Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, who has himselt 
given the St. Regis country a trial of sonu 
years for the cure of phthisis, he tells D1 
Loomis that from personal experience lic 
believes that any comparison of the rela 
tive good effects of the climate of Mini 
sota, Colorado, or the South, with that of 
the Adirondack Wilderness, is decided]y in 


favor of the latter. Dr. Loomis next pro 


| ceeds to give the results obtained from a 


fair trial of this region. He cites twenty 
cases of persons who have tested the wil 

derness experiment, and of these, after an 
extended trial, he reports ten as recovered, 
six as improved, two as not benefited, and 
two whodied. It may be a matter of sur 
prise to a large number of persons a 

quainted with Dr. Loomis that he himse!! 


was at one time threatened with consump 
, “ ‘ | 
out the advantages of the St. Regis coun- 


tion. ‘‘The only survivor of a family 

he tells us, ‘‘every member of which, save 
perhaps one, had died of phthisis, I had 
come to regard my case as a critical one 

A Southern trip had not relieved, if it had 
not aggravated, my phthisical symptoms 
In this condition I went into this region 
and into camp, and when, before the sum 








months had passed, I came out of the 


ondacks, or North Woods, free from 
hh, with an increase in weight of about 
ty pounds, with greater physical vig- 
an L had known for years, I very nat- 
y became an enthusiast in regard to 
1.....From time to time, since that 
mer eleven years ago, I have sent 
»hthisical invalids into this region. At 
rst T sent them only during the summer 
but I found that while tempo- 
rary relief was afforded, and in some in- 
stances marked improvement took place, 
n eases of fully developed phthisis the 
atter was not permanent, and although 
the winter months might be spent at the 
South, yet before another summer came 
around, the disease progressed. Not until 
1873 was I able to persuade any phthisical 
invalid to remain during the winter. 
effect of the winter climate on this invalid 


nonths; 


showed so markedly the benefit to be de- | 


rived from a winter's residence in this re- 
gion, that from that 
others have been induced to remain.” 


With respect to the several cases re- | 

. . . | 

ported by Dr. Loomis, it may be said that | 
in a majority of instances no improve- | 


ment was perceptible until some time aft- 


er the patient had taken up his residence | 
Each ease had a long his- | 


in the region. 
tory of getting better or worse, but each 


ed than the former. The ten absolute 
cures were effected in catarrhal phthisis, 
and it is this form of the disease which 


seems to be most benefited by the wilder- | 


ness. Almost without exception, the im- 
provement appeared more rapid in winter 
than in summer. ‘‘I shall have accom- 
plished my purpose,” says Dr. Loomis, in 
conclusion, ‘if by this hastily prepared 
paper I shall have awakened in my pro- 


fessional brethren the spirit of investiga- | 


tion as regards this extensive health-re- 
storing region within the boundaries of 
our own State, which we have been pass- 
ng by, while we have sent phthisical in- 


valids far from home and friends, to re- | 


cions far less restorative.” 
Imperfect as this abstract is of Dr. 


perhaps than otherwise could be done 


the motive which prompted the Reporter | of calling upon the doctors for assistance 
| Yet the insidious disease crept upon him 


| unawares, robbed him of his robust health, 


to journey into the wilderness at the time 
when the physicians had given him only 
a month longer to live. Here was some- 
thing to kindle anew the flickering flame 
of hope. Here was the highest of med- 


The | 


time, each winter, 
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ical authority pointing the way to possi 
ble recovery. When he first read these 


| cheering words, the Reporter had already 
advance toward recovery was more mark- | 


been in the clutches of consumption for a 
year and a half. His was but the repeti- 
tion of the old, sad experience of a thou- 
sand others who disregard the first small 
warnings of the dreaded disease: who 
think nothing of the slight but persistent 
cough, of the hardly perceptible weaken 
ing of the body, of the occasional flushes 


| of fever, of the lessening appetite, of the 


quickened pulse and shortened breath. 
Consumption? Bless your soul, from no 
branch or twig of his genealogic tree was 
it possible for the Reporter to draw the 
wasting sap of phthisis. He had always 
taken as a matter of course, as we all take 
it while it is within our grasp, the price- 
health. He had done the 


giant’s swing in his college days, digest- 


less boon of 


| ed dreamlessly lobster salad at midnight, 
Loomis’s paper, it explains more clearly | 


stood the strain of newspaper work and 
boarding-house fare, and never thought 


and drove him from New York 
the weary, uneven fight for life. 


to begin 
Befe pyre 


i that June day when he alighted at ‘* Paul” 








ROHS 


Smith's, he h 


Which consumptives have gone over for 


id travelled the beaten road 
venerations, Cod-liver oil and quinine 
Tritt 
He 
Mountains, and, encouraged 
temporary improvement, had 
to New York, and to his 


had done as h and as little for him as 


for others had spent a 


the White 


by SOTrie 


summer In 


rashly returned 
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ment which surpassed that of eithe: 
sicians or friends. Appreciating, 

ever, as he did, that it was the last 
he had to play in the game, and sus 
ed as he was by the presence of a 

and wife, he 
more praise for his pluck than | 
served. If had died, the 


loving doubtless rec 


he pt. R 


‘PAUL’? SMITH’S HOTEL. 


desk in a newspaper office 


But the dis- | 


Case 


was merely trifling with its victim. | 
[n the winter of 1878-79 it laid him low | 
so low that when he set out for his trip to 
the Adirondack woods it was a matter of | 


doubt whether 
reach his destination. 

After spent at ‘* Paul” 
Smith's, during which time his condition 
was So precarious as to make the experi- 
ment of camp life seemingly foolhardy, 
the Reporter pitched his tent, and began 
the trial of the wilderness cure. 


grave he would live to 


two weeks 


He was 
under the cir- 
cumstances, he could be, but it was weeks 
before any positive improvement in his 
condition manifested itself. In those 
weeks he displaved a faith in the experi 


made as comfortable as, 





| told you so.” 


dwellers would have remarked, with re 
freshing unanimity—and possibly the doc 
tors would have echoed the remark—** We 
Not dying, he has lived to 
receive the congratulations of the com 


| munity upon what each individual mem 
| ber thereof 


was confident would be the 
result. 

Before attempting a description of what 
life here is, or endeavoring to point out 
some facts which’ may be of service to 
those who care to give the experiment a 
trial, it is all-essential that the Reporter 
should impress upon his readers one or 
two preliminary truths. The first of 
these is that the writer of this article is 
not a physician; and while, therefore, his 
personal experience may serve as a proof 
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vhat the wilderness cure has accom- 
ved in an individual ease, he does not 
sider himself competent to advise oth 
nor would he presume to recommend 

n, to make the experiment without 
sultation with a trusted physician. 
ondly, it is to be borne in mind that if 
thing like a fair trial is to be given 
experiment, the patient must make up 

iis mind to spend at least a year in the 
For, as a rule, without the win- 
residence, little permanent good can 
Again, the consump- 
who comes into the wilderness must 

me with faith large enough to bridge 
over weeks, and perhaps months, 
wherein his condition will remain appar- 
Still, again, he must 
make up his mind to put up with certain 
inconveniences, and to depend largely 
ipon himself for resources of amusement. 
If he can not bring himself to endure such 
an exile with a reasonable degree of cheer- 
fulness, or if upon the first indications of 
improvement he shall pack his traps and 
vo out of the woods, it would be wiser not 
to try the experiment at all. With these 
conditions thoroughly understood, let us 
what awaits the invalid who 


ods. 


hy accomplished. 


ently unchanged. 


health. 

To begin with, camp life is to be con- 
sidered as perhaps the most important 
feature of the wilderness cure. 
the Reporter first came into the woods, his 
ideas with regard to this matter of camp- 
ing out were vague in the extreme. Hav- 
ing faithfully read all the books on the 


Adirondacks that he could find, the im- | 


pression ieft was a jumble of woollen 
blankets, rubber coats, hemlock boughs, 
salt pork, and a frying-pan. To-day he 


is glad to be able to report that camping | 
out, so far as it relates to the St. Regis | 


country, may be absolutely dissociated 


from pork, frying-pans, and all other | 
Here, forty miles in the | 
surround himself | 
with all the comforts and nearly all the | 
‘an enjoy in his own | 


abominations. 
wilderness, one may 
luxuries that he 
city home. This assertion is made, of 
course, on the assumption that the camp 
is to be permanent, and built within easy 
access of some one of the hotels. 


rative, that the camper-out is an invalid, 
and that his backwoods life is to be made, 
first of all, to contribute to the success of 
the great health hunt. In selecting a 


pene- | 
trates these backwoods in the search for | 


W hen | 


It also 
presumes, as does, indeed, this entire nar- | 
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spot for the patient’s camp, it will be well 
to keep within a radius of a mile or two 
hotel—in the St. Regis region, for 
the purpose of definiteness, we will say 
within a mile or two of ‘* Paul” Smith's. 
The ground should be high, bordering a 
lake, abundantly supplied with trees, and, 
if possible, accessible from the main road 
by wagon. It would be better to build a 
camp within five hundred feet of the ho 
tel than far from the 
| centre of supplies. 


of a 


to strike out too 


The high ground is 
thus 
As the mount 
ain ponds serve largely for highways of 


the breeze, and 
avoid the insect nuisance. 


desirable to cateh 


| travel, a camp should be so located as to 
bring a boat into play. Hundreds of de- 
sirable points not yet occupied are to be 
found on the Upper and Lower St. Regis 
The 
Reporter's camp stood on the last-mention 
ed, covering a blutf forty feet high, which 
projected into the water, peninsula-like. 
Perhaps a description of this wilderness 


lakes, Spitfire and Osgood ponds. 


abode may serve best to convey to the un- 
initiated reader some fair idea of what an 
invalid’s camp may be. Look, then, if 
you please, at Camp Lou. 

Standing, as has been said, on a bluff 
which stretches into the deep clear waters 
of the little mountain lake, the natural 
advantages of the spot for the purpose 
desired could hardly be surpassed. Al] 
most always a cool breeze sweeps across 
the water, making the air, even in the 
| hottest days, deliciously fresh. Stand- 
| ing here, the eye of the observer can no- 
| where in the broad range of vision dis- 
cover aught to mar the face of nature 
|as fashioned by nature’s God. Nothing 
| hints of man’s laborious toil. Nota house, 
nor barn, nor fence, nor foot of cultivated 
ground. Nothing but the sentinel pines, 
and all the fragrant family of evergreens, 
| the blue mountains, the clear transparent 
lake,and the overarching sky. The earth is 
carpeted with a luxuriant growth of moss, 
intermingled with pine needles, stubby 
partridge-grass, and graceful ferns. Fa- 
cing the lake, and in line with the precip- 
| itous bank, stand the bark buildings and 
| canvas tent which collectively make up 
| the ‘‘camp.” These bark structures, half 
|a dozen in number, vary in size from 
eight to twelve feet square. They serve 
| respectively as a store-room, a dining- 
room, a pantry, a kitchen, and servants’ 
sleeping quarters. They are constructed 
|of a frame of poles with bark coverings, 
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are floored, lighted by windows, and made 


secure by doors. The most pretentious 


of the group has a porch in front pro 


| 


vided with rustic seats, while one stand 
ing nearest the brink of the high bank is 
left open at the sides and ends in arbor 
fashion, and serves as a dining spot when 
the weather is fair. Nothing can be pret 
tier in their way than these bark build 
ings, and yet they can be erected by any 
competent guide, and at insignificant ex- 
pense. All the implements of domestic 
nature may be found in the kitehen and 
pantry, and if you descend the secure 
stairs to the water's edge, you will find 
an ice-house, Wherein may be stored pro- 
A hundred 
feet back of the buildings stand the dog- 
kennels, and the less sportsman-like but 
quite a 


visions in goodly quantities. 


Returning 
to a spot twenty feet from the bank, you | 
upon the tent. This is so impor- | 
tant a feature of the wilderness experi- | 
ment that the Reporter may be pardoned 
for giving a pretty minute description of 
Without 
a good tent, the invalid’s camp life can 
not possibly be made satisfactory. After 
spending half the nights in the last year 
and a half under canvas, it would be em- 
inently at variance with the genius of his 
calling if the Reporter neglected to em- 
phasize the fact that he believes his own 
improvement, as well as that of many 
others who have found health in the Ad- 
irondacks, is due more to the tent than to | 
any other single agency, In inclement | 
weather the invalid in camp seeks shelter | 
in his tent; or he lounges there in cool | 
days to read or write; he spends his even- | 
ings there, and his nights there: altogeth- | 
er, he passes three-fourths of his time in 
his tent. Were he not in camp, he would 
spend a like period in-doors. The differ- 
ence is, that the tent, while it gives him 
all the protection he seeks, still furnishes | 
the diseased lungs with air which, for all | 
practical purposes, is as pure as that out- 

of-doors ; while the house, to which he 

would necessarily turn in the city, poi- 

sons, during this three-fourths of the day, 

the delicate and already wasted lung tis- 

sue, 

Here is the tent. Look at it inside and 
out, a little critically, if you please, for it 
will bear the test. It is what is known 
as a‘ wall” tent, the walls being nothing 
more or less than sides. 


s essential hen-coop. 


come 


its construction and purposes. 


| 


are twelve feet square, the walls five feet 


| guy-ropes are 


| latter. 
| driven perpendicularly into the earth, a) 


1] . . | 
The dimensions | 
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high, and the upright poles, which 1 
the apex of what would be the ro 
tents had roofs, eleven feet and a 
As a protection to the tent proper, as 
as a means of insuring absolute sec 
against rain, a second covering of cay 
or heavy cotton cloth, technically ka 
as a fly, is stretched over the ridge-y 
and brought down to within three feet 
the ground. You will observe that 


not fastened to stakes 


| you have been accustomed to see then 


lawn tents, but are secured to stout | 
izontal poles running parallel with 
side walls, and a trifle higher than th; 
These poles, resting upon othe: 


about eighteen inches from the walls o 
the tent. Again, notice that the bottom 


| of the canvas is drawn tightly down and 


tacked to the planks which form the out 

er boundary of the floor. All the guy 

ropes of both tent and fly are so arranged 

as to be readily adjusted to any desired 

tension, for the effect of the atmosphere 
upon canvas necessitates frequent loosen- 
ing and tightening of the stays. This 
stove-pipe, you see, runs out from a zinc- 
circled hole in the tent wall horizontally 

a distance of four or five feet, and is then 
turned upward by an elbow, to serve as 
a chimney. So much for the exterior: 
now step inside. The entrance is guarded 
by a piazza as wide as is the tent, and five 
feet in depth. That word ** guarded” is 
not a misuse of language, for, without the 
raised piazza, the interior of your tent 
would be tracked with sand, rained upon, 
if you wanted the flaps open, and, in 
short, left to the mercy of many disturb 

ing elements. If you come with your 
mind filled with such notions of camping 
out as came the Reporter into the wilder 

ness, this interior view will surely surprise 
you. Not the hint of a hemlock bough 
here, you see. First, the floor is securely 
laid of seasoned, matched boards, asa floor 
should be, painted a steel blue, and liber 
ally covered with rugs and Brussels mats. 
To your left, compassed round with zine 
protectors, and resting upon a stone 
hearth, is an open stove, attaching to the 
pipe you saw without. It is a cheery 
stove, perfectly safe, and pleasantly sug 
gestive of wood fires. In a corner stands 
a bedstead, bark-covered, provided with 
hair mattresses, generous - sized pillows, 
plenty of fine woollen blankets, and with 
the white counterpane and ruffled shams 
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omplete. Beside the bed is a wash 
|, also bark-covered, and rather an 
mental piece of furniture. Next is* 
0k Case, capable of holding a couple 
indred volumes, which are there too. 
upper shelf holds many mantel trea 
s and bits of bric-a-brac. <A clock 
s the hours away cheerfully; back 
mon, chess, a eribbage-board, field 
ses, a piece or two of pottery, a smok 
set, a flask (it contains medicine), and 
erous Other ornaments are there. 
s book-ease, by-the-way, furnishes a 
lest specimen of what may be made 
the native woods here, its material 
sisting chiefly of black ash, which, 
en oiled and varnished, is an ex- 
iely pretty wood. Here is room 
a writing-table, which the Reporter 
ide in odd moments when he could 
the jackknife to at least better 
purpose than a pen. The table is 
baize-covered, a part of the wood-work 
being light, with which is contrasted 
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spruce, balsam, and fir, with the bark 


left on. A dozen different varieties of 
wood, all of them gathered in the imme 
diate neighborhood, enter into the com 
position of this home-made piece of fur 
niture. Its top is an inviting litter of 
newspapers, manuscripts, writing uten 
sils, pipes, tobacco, cigars, and what not 
Out of this confusion rises a student 
lamp, and just now a dish of fruit. Here 
is a chintz-covered ottoman, which you 
can open—but pray don't! Here is a 
trunk, which does not look at all like a 


INTERIOR OF TENT. 


— 
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trunk, hidden as it is by a gay-colored 
travelling rug, and made to serve as a 
seat. Here is a sleep-inviting easy-chair, 
and here one of rustic design, home-made, 
like the table. 


pole hangs a 


Against the inner upright 
mirror surmounted by a 
deer’s head, which the Reporter did not 
himself. At the air 
grows chilly, these tent flaps are let down, 


shoot night, when 
the one lapping well over the other, and 
this board, running lengthwise and form 
ing a part of the piazza, is raised on hinges, 
the flaps drawn secure, and the board then 
let down, holding the canvas so tight that 
a fly can not crawlin. 
wh 


Many an evening, 
n the October winds have howled sav- 
agely through the great forest, you might 
have envied the Reporter and his wife sit 
ting in this canvas habitation, the 
fire blazing cheerily, the student - lamp 
lighted, and as cozy an atmosphere of se 


here 


clusion surrounding everything as if with 
in the cherished precincts of home. 

If you make the wilderness experiment, 
whatever else you may be forced to dis 


pense with, buy a good tent, and fit it up | 


comfortably. It would be useless to un 
dertake to describe what sleeping in a 
tent is like. It is like nothing else in the 
world. It is one of the subtle pleasures 
of this life which must be experienced to 
The perfect 
purity of the air one breathes, the process- 


be in any way understood. 


es of ventilation which are constantly go- 
ing on, the sense of security, even when 
the winds are whistling about your frail 
shelter, the awaking in the morning to an 
atmosphere absolutely free from that pe- 
culiar stifling odor which is perceptible 
even in the best ventilated sleeping-rooms 
all these things combine to make the 
tent a bedroom so delicious that the fate 
of Endymion would become a blessing. 
One can not sleep always, however, 
even inecamp. Days will come when the 


monotony of this manner of life will 


doubtless oppress the invalid—when the | 
grandeur of the scene about him will fail | 


utterly to compensate for the absence of 
familiar faces and accustomed pursuits. 
He will long for that exhilaration which 
is the charm of active life. It is then, of 
all times, that he needs to bring his philos- 
ophy and his pluck into play. It is then 
that he may with profit remember the Re- 
porter, who could discover no improve- 
ment in his condition for weeks after get- 
ting into camp, but who, when he took 


| placed ° 


| Ness, 
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| November, was strong enough to pi 
the stakes with his own hands. It w 

tbe absurd to deny that camping out, \ 
done for health and not sport, and y 
made to cover a period of four or 
months, becomes at times wearisome 


| the camp life of an invalid may be m 


as has been shown, physically con! 
able, even to a degree of luxury, whil: 
will be pleasant precisely in proport 
to one’s own resources for making it 
The three degrees of comfort attain 

where invalidism is an accompaniment 
the camping-out experiment, may be t] 
If the patient is in the ea 
stages of the disease, able to roam aly 


| at will, possessed of an honest love of 


ture, and with that propensity for rod 
gun which is generally believed to | 


| inborn and universal trait of the ani 


man, there is no reason why his cam) | 


| should not afford him superlative hap, 


Again, supposing him still strong 
enough to enjoy all physical comforts, a 

to feel a well in what 

taking place, then, even if he have no tast: 
for the sportsman’s pursuits, the cam) 
inay nevertheless represent comparatiy: 
contentment. But if he be an actua 
sufferer from the more acute phthisica 
symptoms, doomed to wearying inaction 


man’s interest 


|} and additionally unfortunate in possess 


ing neither a love of sport nor a mind to 
grasp the beauties of nature, his lot in thi 
wilderness may seem to him one of posi 
tive misery. Yet in so deplorable a con 
dition it may be questioned whether |i 
would not be positively miserable any 
where. 

Companionship will go a great way to 
ward making the wilderness exile plea 
sant. With wife and children—and it is 
wholly practicable that these should come 

the patient stands in little need of sym 
pathy, so far as his isolation is concerned 





In any case, some one near of kin and 
dear to heart should, if possible, bear the 
health-seeker company. Then the con 
sciousness that one is gaining, even if it 
be by inches, is a potent aid in the fight 
against disease. Toa greater degree than 
any other method of cure which the doc 
tors have advocated, this camping out 
tends to turn a man’s thoughts away from 
his own condition. That is no small 
thing in itself. One can not live very 
long in St. Augustine or Santa Barbara, 





an invalid himself, without daily contact 


down his tent in a driving snow-storm in | with those suffering from the same mal 
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ind seeking the same end by precise- 
That end has not 
reached often enough to make the 


e same measures, 


ect an encouraging one for conversa- 

And yet a dozen invalids thrown 
ther will inevitably turn to their ills 
e one theme in which there is unan 
is interest. Still 
it, is any regular sanitarium, where 
constant society of those similarly af 


worse, on this ac 


d must be, as it always has been, a 
drawback to In the 
lerness Camp the patient is effectually 
oved from all these unfavorable con 
Then, too, his isolation is not al 


US 


recovery. 


ons 
d to that sense of lonesomeness which at 
The 
ourse, to those who dwell in the Eastern 
nd Middle States, for from this vast re 
1 thousands of health have 
cone forth in the past, journeying to far 
iway places, nor ever bethinking them of 


ls those who seek more remote resorts. 


Reporter addresses himself now, of 
seekers 


he rare virtues of this forest which lay, 
s it were, at their doors. Probably every 
ysician of much experience has had 
occasion to note the ill etfeets which fre- 
iently attend this removal from home 
nd friends. There is a kind of heart- 
vearning——eall it if you 
pl which takes hold of a sick man 
anished to unfamiliar places, too strong 
Now, while an 
dack camp may seem cut off from the 
busy world as completely as a South Pa- 
cific island, yet the invalid knows that in 
fact he is not very far away from his 
home. He knows that the journey back 
is no very great undertaking. In short, 
he knows that he can put an end to his 
voluntary banishment to-morrow if he 
And that gives him courage to 
remain to-day. So far as the Reporter's 
own case is concerned, this sense of free- 
dom to do as he pleased went a good way 
toward making camp life endurable. 

The domestic economy of the camp is 
generally intrusted to the guide; and if 
he be the right sort of a man, this method 
saves considerable trouble. If, however, 
a more direct supervision of affairs be- 
come desirable, there is no reason why it 

in not be exercised. Supposing the camp 
to contain but two persons, the invalid 


homesickness 


ease 


to be resisted. 


chooses, 


ind his companion, and supposing fur- 
ther that the money question can not be 
eliminated from the wilderness experi- 
ment, then one competent guide should 
be counted as sufficient for all the work. 


Adiron- | 


s 


fa?) 
For the daily routine labors in a perma 
nent camp are neither very burdensome 
The chief difficulty 
is to find a really good man who takes 


nor verv numerous. 


JOHN'S CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS, NEAR 
“PAUL” SMITH'S. 


ST 


kindly to this sort of life. Very many 
of them prefer the much harder task of 
‘guiding’ proper, with its attendant ex 
citement and nomadic charm. And per 
haps this is not to be wondered at, for 
their 
through a greater portion of the year to 
make them keenly appreciative of the 
company of pleasure-seeking sportsmen. 
Then, too, many of them feel, and right 

ly, that they are capable of something 
better than washing dishes and making 
beds. There is, indeed, no reason why 
the ordinary work of the invalid’s camp 
should not be performed by a woman. 
The duties would not be unlike those of 
the average hired girl in the average city 
house. To cook the food would be her 
chief task. Add to the woman a strong 
active boy to chop wood, draw water, and 
run errands, and the domestic machinery 
of a camp could certainly be kept in har- 
monious motion. While the services of 
a guide are always desirable, and indis 
pensable if the invalid intend to devote 


lives are monotonous enough 
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himself to hunting and fishing, this sug 


gestion is made for the benefit of those 
who care nothing for sport, and who may 
be compelled to economize in order to 
make the experiment at all 

Accepting the theory, which is held to 
by most medical authorities of the day, 
that phthisis is a d 
treatment an abundance of the most nu- 
food, the invalid in the 
finds himself in a peculiarly fortunate po- 
sition. 


requiring in its 


isease 


tritious woods 
For here, supposing him always 
reach of ** Paul’ Smith's, he 
may obtain, with comparatively little trou- 
A 
well-supplied store in the hotel furnishes 


within easy 
ble, almost anything he desires to eat. 
alike the staple articles of food and many 


seef, mutton, and poultry 
are always to be had. In its season, ven- 


delicacies. 


ison, while not superabundant, can gen- 
erally be obtained as often as the patient 
craves it. Speckled trout, fresh from the 
clear of the mountain streams, 
are as plentiful as smelts in Fulton Mar- 
ket. Later, the partridge tempts the ap- 
petite, and is supplied at surprisingly 


waters 


cheap rates. 
excellent butter are all to be had from 


the inhabitants or hotel. In short, if 


good living will enable a man to conquer | 


consumption, this is the spot to win the 
victory. 


The year in the wilderness naturally | 


the invalid’s calendar 
into two seasons—that of camp life, and 
that of house life. The former, although 
necessarily varying in length, may be set 
down as covering at its maximum five 
months. It will seldom be safe to go into 
camp earlier than the first of June, nor 
is it practicable to remain later than the 
first of November. 
en months constitute the winter season 


divides itself in 


in the wilderness; that is, the season of | 


house life. 
It is by no means a new theory, how- 
ever sharply it may conflict with the 


generally accepted belief, this sending | 


pulmonary patients to winter in a cold 


region. The virtues of the Alps have 


been put to the test for many years, and | 
An | 


with results that justify the practice. 
interesting paper bearing on this subject 


was printed some years ago in the Fort- | 
nightly Review, under the title of ‘* Davos | 
The writer claimed much | 
for the little Alpine village, but all that | 


in Winter.” 


he said could be applied with equal force 
to the St. Regis country. And whereas, 


Fresh eggs, pure milk, and 


The intervening sev- | 
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to a thousand Americans upon 
consumption has laid its skeleton | 
the long journey to Switzerland wou 
as impossible as a journey to the n 
this wilderness experiment may be 
by all, and made with small outls 
money, and little physical discomfor 

A variety of ways of spending the 
ter in the Adirondacks is opened to 
The greater numb 
those who have thus far tried the ex) 
ment have taken up their abode in S:) 
anac Lake. 


health-seeker. 


This is a midge of a t 
the River, thirt 
** Paul” Smith’s, and six 
It was here that Dr.1 
deau, the pioneer of the present little eo 
ony of St. Regis health-hunters, spent 
first winter in the woods, and to that fact 
rather than to any special advantages 
possessed by the place, is due the follow 
ing of other experimenters. To thos 


lying on Saranac 
miles from 


Bloomingdale. 


| who depend largely upon society for ree 
| reation, Saranac 


is to be recommended 
as the most desirable point. Such faint 
glimmerings of social gayeties as are to 
be found anywhere in the backwoods 
shine in Saranac. There is one mode) 
ately large boarding-house, and a num 
ber of smaller ones, designed especially 
for the accommodation of winter guests. 
| There is a post-office, which gets a daily 
mail, and there are churches, a schoo! 
house, a village store with its customa 
vy multifarious treasures, and telegraphii 
communication with the outside world 
These advantages are likewise possessed 
by Bloomingdale, which would afford an 
equally desirable home to the winter so 
journer. Now and then a guest has re 
mained through the winter at ‘* Paul” 
Smith’s, but as a rule the house is closed 
|at that season. The Reporter preferred 
to make his winter home in a farm 
| house midway between Bloomingdale 
and ‘* Paul” Smith’s. So far as climatic 
| benefits are concerned, it is a matter of 
| little consequence where the patient re 
mains, so long as he keeps within the 
boundaries of the St. Regis region. 

The Reporter is forced to admit that in 
his own ease the Adirondack winter failed 
miserably to sustain its reputation for 
evenness of temperature. This, however, 
must be attributed to the exceptional 
character of the season of 1879-80. As 
a rule, the winter months here will be 
| found dry, cold, and almost entirely free 
| from thaws; as a rule, also, the snow-fall 
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sindant, and three or four months of 
nuous sleighing may be counted 
with certainty. In winter, as in 
mer, the first duty of the patient 


iid be to live out-of-doors as much of | 


time as is practicable. If not strong 
eh to hunt—and winter hunting is 
rare good sport here—or to tramp over the 


»w-covered roads, then he may resort | 


iding, and thus secure the benefits of 


bracing air. With a reasonable | 


sunt of eare, there is no danger of tak 
cold, nor need the health-hunter be 


wind, or snow. Inwrapped in a buffa- 
skin coat—which, by-the-way, is to be 
nnmended as the garment of all others 
riding—the Reporter found himself 


ter marking forty degrees below zero. — It 


the atmosphere in a wilderness house is 
incomparably purer than that the patient 
would breathe in his city home. While, 
therefore, the change from tent to bed 
room may here be accompanied with some 
unpleasant effects, it is apparent that such 
change is far less productive of evil than 
would be the transition from the woods 
to the city house. It is a good thing to 
remember that, whether in-doors or out, 
we breathe the air that surrounds us. If 


| that air is pure outside, it will be propor 
| tionately pure within. And with no 
ehtened out of his daily drive by storm, | 


noxious odors, no defective drains or gas 
pipes, no wretched furnaces or heaters, no 
double windows to shut out the oxygen 


with none of these abominations, but, in 


| place thereof, cheery wood fires, open 
perfectly comfortable with the thermome- 


is simply amazing how much cold even a | 


sick man can endure here, and with less 
discomfort than would be experienced in 
an average winter in New York city. 
Wherever the winter sojourner may 
take up his quarters, whether at Sara- 
nac, Bloomingdale, ‘* Paul” Smith’s, or 
in a farm-house, he will need to look to 
the outside world for one important item 
f food, viz., beef. Adirondack beef is 
tougher than anything in this world with 
which it has been the lot of the Reporter 
to grapple—an assertion not lacking in 





solemnity when it is remembered that re- | 


portorial experience familiarizes a fellow 
with eriminals, politicians, and the or- 
thography of the man who writes gratui- 


sheet) to the daily press. 


houses, 


good table, a daily drive of two or three 
hours, an occasional jaunt on foot, plenty 
of books and newspapers—you will get 
your mail every day, as in summer—and, 
above all, the cheering consciousness of 
steady progress toward recovery, this win- 
ter exile in the wilderness is by no means 
so terrible a thing as one might at first 
suppose. Perhaps there will be some re- 
turn of the bad symptoms upon removing 
from the camp to house quarters. That 
need cause no alarm. After sleeping 
three or four months in a tent, any room, 
however well ventilated, will at first seem 
close and stifling. The lungs have grown 
acutely sensitive to vitiated air. Still, 


chimney-places, and a surrounding at 
mosphere of absolute purity, it must be 
admitted that in-door life in the Adiron- 
dacks gives the lungs something very dif 


ferent from the air of the average town 
house. To all who may be induced to try 
the wilderness experiment, the Reporter 
reiterates the advice—stay through the 
winter. Even if the camping season fail 
to accomplish any perceptible good, let the 


| patient hold fast to his faith in the cold 


weather theory. 

The winter brings the invalid sojourn- 
er into much closer relationship to the na- 
tive inhabitants than does the period of 
camplife. If,as Mr. Richard Grant White 
has somewhere recorded, ** there is noth- 
ing in the world more charming than sim- 


| ple, unpretending ignorance, nothing more 
tous communications (on both sides of the 


3arring the | 
beef, a wholesome and nutritious diet may | 
be counted upon in the winter boarding- | 





respectable, nothing surer to elicit sympa- 
thy from healfhy minds,” then, to find 
what is supremely charming, overwhelm- 
ingly respectabie, and superlatively de- 


| serving of sympathy, Mr. White and the 
With pleasant in-door surroundings, a | 


rest of the world have only to come up 
here and mingle with these Adirondack 
backwoodsmen. Nowhere else is it so 
easy to divide mankind into distinct class- 
es, at once comprehensive and immuta- 
ble, as here. For in the St. Regis coun 
try every man must be either a guide or 
a sportsman. For the qualifications of 
the latter, it may be enough to explain 
that the Reporter, who had never jointed 
a rod nor sighted a gun in his life, was 
not fairly in the wilderness before he dis- 
covered that he came under the all-ab- 
sorbing head—that he was a sportsman! 
The guide is a more interesting if less 
comprehensive species. Even his nation- 
ality is a sort of unsolved problem. Ca- 
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nadian-French blood mingles in at least 
He is 
Latin in name, often in speech, but un 
You find 
James, John, and Henry flanked by such 


equal proportions with American. 


adulterated Yankee in nature. 


St. Germain, Laboutie, La 
Your faith in philology is 
the discovery that Mitchell 
Sweeney is a Frenchman, and that Mrs. 
Stephen Otis Enelish. 
The guide is born, not made. Like the 
He 
rolls, so to speak, out of his log-cradle 
into a pair of top-boots, discards the bot 
tle for a pipe, possesses himself of a boat 
and a jackknife, and becomes forthwith 
guide. So 
long as he possesses that available knowl- 


surnames as 
Fontaine. 
shaken by 
not 


can speak 


barber, he serves no apprenticeship. 


a full-fledged, experienced 


edge which enables him to determine by 
what run-way, to what water, the hound 
hunted stag will make his dash for life; 
so long as he can find his way through 
this vast and bewildering wilderness, 
a rifle with destructive accuracy, 
tell you by a look at the sky whether a 


shoot 


brown hackle or white will quickest t) 
a trout to rise; so long, in short. a 
knows what is expected of him to ky 
it would be small and pedantie in th: 
treme to express surprise over tli 


Regis guide is unable to read 
But the pedant could hardly 
be said to assert itself in the person who 


that the St. 
or write. 


evinces honest wonder when he first learns 
that this robust backwoodsman not onl\ 
does not know his alphabet, but has never 
been out of the confines of the woods, has 
never so much as seen a railway track, 01 
a steam-engine, or a brick building, or a 
circus, or a printing- press, or a_ polic 

man, or an oyster, or a Pinafore com 
pany. This wilderness must be set down 
as a spot which puts greatness to a terri 
ble test, and extinguishes notoriety with a 
beautiful simplicity. The Vice-President 
of the United States secures his claim to 
recognition not because of the office he 
holds, but he lives in Malone 
The wide world over, there certainly could 
be found no better place in which to store 


because 
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a college Sophomore or a rural Con 


The small vanities ard pre 
will taken out of 
here with much the same jerky sud 


trout 


stan. 


ons of a man be 


ess that a is taken out of the 
will be observed that throughout this 
itive the Reporter has made the wil 
ess experiment hinge largely upon 
il’ Smith’s hotel. He could not well 
otherwise, since ** Paul's” 
h has warmed into being that dimin 

planetary system of guides, farm 


is the sun 


yuses, hotels, post-oflices, and telegraph 
es which make up, collectively, St. 
The invalid will nat 
iilv make this famous backwoods tay 


vis civilization. 


rn his objectivé point in setting out for 
In fact, without the ex 
ence of ** Paul” Smith's, the experiment 
ould not be made at all. The perma 

t camp turns to the hotel for its sup 
plies. which otherwise could be obtained, 

t all, only at unreasonable outlay of 
It is not to eulogize a 


wilderness. 


time and money. 
publie-house that the Reporter points out 
this Adirondack inn, but it is to explain 
how the comforts and luxuries of life be- 


ome possible in the very heart of the vast ' 


Moreover, eulogy of ‘* Paul” 
Smith’s would be but fulsome, at best. It 
is known wherever the Adirondacks are 
It is what a hotel should be, and 
what the invalid, of all others, appreciates. 
\ word with regard 
A quarter of a century ago, when 
Paul” penetrated to the then wildly ro 
mantie St. Regis Lake, he carried with 
him the alliterative prenomen of Apollos 
Austin. 
ind 


vilderness. 


Known. 


to the quotation 


Narkxs, 


This was musical, semi-poetic, 
but for practical pur- 
poses in the backwoods a name, unlike a 
gun, doesn’t want to be double-barrelled. 
\pollos Austin passed rapidly through 
the transition stages of contraction until 


semi-classic ; 


it beeame simply ** Pol.” 
nough in the matter of brevity, but it 
lad a suspicious feminine or ornitholo- 
vical 
transform it into the plain Christian 

Paul.” And, the apostle of genial hos- 
pitality, enterprise, 
remained ‘* Paul” ever since. 


It remains only to consider the wilder- | 
hess experiment with regard to its neces- 


sary expenses. 


Man is presumed to value his life be- | 
To the | 


hard alternative of surrendering a remu- | 


yond any worldly possession. 


That did well | 


ring to it, which led the people to | 


and goodness, he has 


877 
nerative position and expending his last 
dollar, or yielding up his life, a vast ma 
jority of mankind would unhesitatingly 
accept the former. But what is one to do 
if he has no treasure to give in lieu ef his 
life? What is the clerk, dependent on his 
meagre wages, to answer when the physi 
cian tells him that he must ¢o to the south 
of France or Lower California if he does 
not want to die within six months? As 
well recommend him to go to the moon; 


— 
Ps = 


“PAUL” SMITH. 


and the more certain the belief that the 
impossible trip would restore him to health 


| and strength, the more bitter his cup as he 


reflects on the utter inability of any man 
to reach the moon. But even the clerk 
can reach this wilderness, and pitch his 
tent, and try the experiment which may 
give him a new lease of life. 

From his personal experience and the 


| opportunities afforded him for studying 


the subject, the Reporter is convinced that 
a person can journey to the St. Regis coun 
try, spend a year there, give the experi 
ment a fair trial, and all for a smaller 
sum than the same person would neces 
sarily spend if he remained at home. If 
this should seem to lack definiteness, let 
its meaning be illustrated thus: Suppose 
the patient to be actually, poor—so poor 
that every dime as well as dollar must be 
looked after. Suppose him to be a man 
with a thrifty, competent wife. It costs 
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him in New York city, wholly apart from 
any extraordinary expenditures growing 
out of his illness, twelve dollars a week to 


live. Now, then, he can pay the cost of 


the journey, buy a good tent, and fit up a 
camp so that it shall be in all respects 
comfortable, spend the winter months in 
a hospitable farm-house, live on beef, mut- 
ton, venison, partridges, chickens, speckled 
trout, fresh eggs, pure milk, sweet butter, 
and a variety of vegetables, recover his 
health, and his entire outlay for the year 
need not exceed the twelve dollars a week 
which he would have spent at home. 

If the foregoing statement strikes the 
reader as in any way Munchausenish, let 
him look at this table, which represents 
the outlay of two persons, who have given 
the experiment a trial on a more extrava- 
gant basis than would be necessary to ful- 
fill all its essential conditions: 

A YEAR'S EXPENSES IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Period—Five Months. 

Canvas tent and camp equipments 


Camp-life 


£100 
Labor and buildings — 5U 
Food and all necessary expenses (per 

week, 9) ..... 180 


150 


Guide for season re 


House-life Period—Seven Months. 


Board and washing ...... ay $308 
Horse ON ae a ee oe 84 
Extras for table.... 


Total. 


Here, as will be observed, the average 
weekly expenditure reaches $18 50; but, 
as has been explained, this sum presumes 
many luxuries which could be omitted 
without lessening in the slightest degree 
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the experimenter’s chances of recoy 
For example, the cost of the camp 

not exceed $50; the domestic work « 

be done by a capable woman instead 
‘guide,’ which would save $100 thr 

the the winter exp 
could be reduced one-third as comp 
with the estimate given, and that, | 
without subjecting the patient to any 
vation. In a word, the wilderness is } 
erty's paradise. You can rent a hi 
here, with two or three acres of grou 
for $2 per month. You can buy mutt 
or venison, or beef, for ten cents a pou 
partridges and chickens, for twenty 
cents apiece; butter, for fifteen cen 
speckled trout, for five cents. You « 
get your wood, all sawed and split, for =! 
a cord, and a horse to use through thi 
winter for his keeping. Even the 82 50) 
per day charged for board at ‘* Paul 
Smith's is reasonable when the comforts 
there provided are kept in mind; and fo. 
those seeking a cheaper hotel, the Rain 
bow House, kept by James M. Wardne: 
furnishes home-like accommodations fo1 
$1 50 per day. 

The story of Camp Lou would have lit 
tle significance were it an isolated 
stance; but already the wilderness ex 
periment has been sufficiently tested to 
demonstrate its wonderful curative pow 
ers in many cases of pulmonary diseast 
Here, within reach of thousands w! 
could never hope to journey to far-away 
places, nature provides a sanitarium, des 
tined, in the Reporter’s belief, to becom 
the future Mecca for consumptive patients 


season, while 





THE UNEXPECTED PARTING OF THE BEAZLEY TWINS. 


“Who may not be a fole, gyf that he love ?”’—Cuavcer. 


i, 

THERE'S a mighty power o’ detfer- 

| ence betwixt a man and a boy,” 
said old Mr. Billy Beazley one day. 

\nd L will proceed, after a brief prelim- 
nary history, to relate some of the occur- 
revices that led to the remark. 

Mr. Bob Beazley and his nephew Dick, 
since the death of Lemuel, the latter's 
father, ten years before, had been keep- 
ing bachelors’ hall together on the hill, 
south side of Beaver Dam Creek. Down 
to a certain period, they had been most 
intimate friends and lovers. Lemuel had 
made his brother Bob testamentary guard- 
ian of this his only child, to whom he had 
bequeathed a property of about three thou- 
sand dollars—quite handsome for those 
times. The guardian had been keeping 
his ward, managing his estate, boarding, 
clothing, and sending him to the Dukes 
horough sehool, without charge, during 
all these years. Dick was now seventeen 
vears old, and a man in size and conscious- 
ness. His uncle Bob was forty-three, tall, 
stout, full of health, and of remarkable 
juvenility of body and spirit. They hunt- 
ed together, fished together, rode to church 
together, and were as intimate as twin bro- 
thers newly born. It had been rather so 
always, but particularly of late, that each 
appeared to be reaching for what the oth- 
er had, and himself had not, the one back, 
the other forth—Mr. Bob for youth, and 
Dick for age. By the time whereof I am 
writing, both seemed to have succeeded, 
and—perhaps excepting that Dick might 
have appeared, on account of his ways, 
the elder of the two—may be said to have 
approximated equality. The sentiments, 
however, which each entertained of the 
other in this respect were, widely apart, 
and were destined, through circumstances 
soon hereinafter recounted, to become 
more so. Dick Beazley regarded a man 

of forty-three who was already consider- 
ably gray-headed, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of any appearance of decline in vig- 
or, as rapidly verging upon old age. Yet 
such was his devotion to his uncle that he 
encouraged him in continuing to attend 
little parties of young people in the neigh- 
borhood, and even joining occasionally in 
the dance—a pastime that Dick himself 
was beginning to let lapse with the lapse 
of hisown youth. Dick argued with him- 


self that because a man was old, he need 
not become decrepit and morose before it 
was actually necessary, and thus, for the 
few years left, forego all enjoyment of his 
being. So he mildly cheered his aged rel- 
ative in his juvenilities, and even some- 
times joked him about the girls. 

‘**Them’s the ones, Dick, for me. Ef 
any female—ef, you know, Dick, and ef's 
the longest letter in the book—but ef any 
female ever comes here to take the head 
o’ my table, and carry my smoke-ouse 
keys, it’s got to bea pullet. Other people 
may take the hens. Ef I take any—ef, 
you mind, Dick—it’s got to be a pullet.” 

Yet, so far from such talk being serious, 
Dick would have thought as soon of en 
couraging, with the expectation of conva- 
lescence, or having him encourage him- 
self, one who was just drawing his last 
gasp. And, besides, his uncle had always 
professed to be quite satistied with what 
family he already had, and declared him- 
self not to be a marrying man. As for 
himself, Dick would have been glad to 
be permitted to ask any gentleman who 
should doubt his being a full man, where 
he expected to find one. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bob looked wpon 
his nephew as extremely young, growing 
satisfactorily, indeed, and with favorable 
chances of being a man after some years, 
if no accident should hinder. Sométimes, 
just for his fun, he would joke Dick about 
the old maids and widows. As for Dick's 
marrying, under years and years, he 
would have expected as soon a new-born 
baby to get out of his cradle, cut all his 
teeth instantly, and go to hopping and 
jumping about the yard. So each in his 
way had his harmless pleasantries, and 
it was interesting to notice both sometimes 
at parties as they laughed affectionately 
at each other when Dick would be buck- 
ing up, as they called it, to the overgrown 
and Mr. Bob to the undergrown girls. 

Old Mr. Billy Beazley, Mr. Bob’s elder 
brother by twenty years, used to speak 
of these two as ‘‘them boys—them twin 
boys.” He lived at the cross-roads, the 
justice’s court ground, three miles further 
south from Dukesborough. ‘* Them boys 
was jes’ like twin brothers ontwill lately, 
and nothin’ but death or wimming could 
‘a parted “em; and of the two, I sometimes 
think wimming is the beaterest. They 
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ain't nary one of them boys that’s scarce 
ly fitten 


though he aint DY no means a ole man, 


too git married. Because Bob, 


have growed too sot in his ways for sich 
foolishness, and Dick's nothin’ but a child, 
But 
itain't no use talkin’ to’em, because when 


you may say, ef he is so big in size. 
wimming git farly in on a fellow, be he 
young or be he old, he can persuade his 
self that he’s whatsomever he wants to be; 
Bob, thinkin’ that 
a-cuttin’ his wisdom-tooth, and Dick 
believin’ old Methoosalum. 
There’s a power, a mighty power, of def 
ference betwixt a man and a boy. But 
when wimming comes in, they can wal 
lop “em up together so a body can't tell, 
and especially they can’t tell theirselves, 
t other from which. 


now, | suppose, he's 


Jes 


he’s as as 


But them boys is all 
right at the bottom, and ef they can’t both 
git satisfied, I hopes they can git ricon 
ciled arfter a while.” 

‘My advice to you, Billy,” answered 
his wife, to whom these remarks were ad 
dressed, ‘‘is to keep your mouth shet, ef 
vou can keep it shet—and let them boys 
fix up their consarns to suit theirsel ves.” 

‘Oh, I don’t tend to open my mouth 
about it, Patsy.” 

** We'll see.”’ 

II. 

Just over Beaver Dam, on the side of the 
last hill you ascended from the south, be- 
fore entering Dukesborough, a little re- 
moved on the right from the road, there 
dwelt, in a snug house, ona snugger farm, 
the 


snuggest of widows. 


nine. Her only child having died soon 


after its father, three years before, she had 


lately persuaded Miss Lottie Brinkly, her | 


husband's and her own cousin, to take her 
abode with her. 
(her cousin being a blonde), pretty, poor, 
industrious, and modest, and 
but fifteen, yet fully grown in size, and— 
well, you may say—ready to be approached 
upon the subject of a final life settlement 
by a person of the opposite sex who might 
propose satisfactory terms, and be regard- 
ed by herself as competent to fulfill them. 
Her cousin thus far had behaved with the 
decorum suited to her lonely condition, 
and though fallen, after sufficient lapse of 
time, into the habit of the neighborhood 
in attending and giving little parties, was 
spoken of frequently as a widow who 
seemed to care little for the society either 
of widowers or bachelors. Mrs. Brinkly 


Mrs. Brinkly | 


was well-to-do, comely, and aged twenty- | 


Lottie was a brunette | 


although | 
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had the looks and the conversation © 
who, having tried the married lift 
without looking back to it with host 
forshe acknowledged to having had a « 
husband and one angel child, yet 

it was a vain world, and a world of ¢ 
pointments, in which more people 
married than did well afterward, and 
ple could never know how soon fron 
wedding-room they might have to ¢ 
the grave-yard. Let young people, 
Brinkly argued, have their day. It 
not be long before the night will **cony 
(sometimes employing Scriptural phr 
to dey 
the rest of her life to young people. 


and as for herself, she meant 


No,” she would say, when they w 
sometimes mention the name of a wid 
er ora bachelor (though she had too n 
“no, ind 
Let young people have theirday. Ive] 
mine; let them have theirs. Neither do | 
envy them. This life is a riddle, and it’s 
a lottery, and it’s—but who can say w! 
it is, and what it isn’t 2” 

So Mrs. Brinkly attended little parties 
and gave them, and made the best cak 
and the best syllabub in all that regioy 
and though she treated the widowers and 
bachelors with perfect politeness ever) 
where, and in her own house with perfect 
cordiality, vet her most agreeable occupa 
tion, after thorough attention to her ow: 
domestic concerns, was to bring young 
people together, and make good times for 
them. 

Now it came to pass about a year, or 
such a matter, after the coming of Miss 


good sense to become angry ) 


| Lottie, that people remarked freely on thi 


partially renewing youth of one and thi 
intensely augmented agedness of the oth 
er of the Beazley twins on the other side 
of the creek. Mr. Bob did not go so far as 
actually to take the unnecessary expens 
of buying a new fur hat, but with a brush 


| and a silk handkerchief he put on the old 
|} one a smoothness and a gloss that mad 


some small boys declare, and profess to bi 
willing to bet, that it was new. As for 
Dick, he bought two new hats (both 
charged to Uncle Bob)—one for parties 
and one for Sundays. People did not 
talk about the extravagance, for even if 
Dick’s property could not stand it, his 
uncle’s could; and the question was, 
What difference did it make? Then Dick 
was so sober and sedate in his manners 


| that people did not have the heart to find 
| any fault with whatever he did. 


As for 
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ng and going to parties, it was what | but he was afraid and ashamed to press 
Never mind, he thought; when the 
crop’s laid by, who's who, and 
What's what 

When the crop was laid by, Mr. Bob's 
horse might be seen at the rack before the 
Brinkly Dick's 


were there at the same 


had always done, and if they did so | him 


with enhanced alacrity, it was prob we'll see 
not more than well might be expect 
As 
Lay time visiting, Dick did almost all 


iat: for his uncle, a man of business 


n the circumstances, so to speak. 


gate about as often as 


Sometimes both 
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energy, not only managed his own 


Dick’s affairs, but counselled several 
his neighbors, who were infirm and 
d, in the conduet of theirs. Dick, hav 
his whole time to himself, and now a 
grown (indeed, a mature) man, spent 
time mainly in and 
iinly in visiting the Brinklys. 


Visiting, most 
It was 
ot long before the neighbors were asso 
wing Dick’s name with that of Miss 
Lottie Brinkly in a way that led to the 
onclusion that might be 
pected. 

Mr. Bob listened to these reports with 
uixiety. Added to his ardent interest in 


welfare of his brother's son was this: 


consequences 


Lately, entirely unexpected to himself, 
making him blush in be 
ishamed, but hanging on to him never 
theless, he had been conscious of a state of 
uind different from any in which he had 
ever been before. One night at the sup 
table he remarked, ‘* Mrs. Brinkly 
ind her cousin are two blame tine women, 
Dick.” 

Then Mr. Bob took a big bite on his bis 

uit, and looked narrowly at his nephew. 

* Toler’ ble,” Dick. ** Very 
voung, though.” 

* Young!” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Bob regarded him yet nar- 
rowly. Dick kept his eye on his plate, 
and considered with himself what strange 
deas may take possession of the aged. 
Kor Dick had heard some things about his 
incle, and putting these with the smooth- 
ness and the gloss of his fur hat, he was 
led into suspicions. 

‘Why, Dick,” persisted Mr. Bob, ** Mrs. 
Brinkly isn’t so mighty powerful young; 
and as for Lottie—” 

Oh!” answered Dick, ‘ certainly not. 
Mrs. Brinkly is very young 
young in fact: and as for Lottie, she’s the 
youngest person—I think I ever saw 


secret and 


per 


answered 


more 


of 
her age.” 

‘‘Remarkable so,” said Mr. Bob, with 
emphasis. ‘‘And Lottie looks in about 
as old as she do.” 

“At least. But both so very young!” 


Mr. Bob eyed his nephew yet closer; | 
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almost too | 


time; not that they went together (except 
to a party), but both, as they grew more 
fond of going there, found themselves to 
gether there the oftener. 

And now what deportments in these 
how different the 


Mr. Bob was as gay as a Friday 


lovers! from the 
other! 


evening school-boy. 


one 


Always something 
of a dancer, he improved lately so much 
that if it had been possible for a dancing 
master to get into the neighborhood un 
beknown, Mr. Bob would have been sus 
pected of importing one and keeping him 
hid for his own private instruction of 
nights and Sundays. Dick 
danced at all, and never except when he 


now seldom 


was needed for a cotillon, when he would 
| yield to the persuasion of the advanced 
ladies, anid move, but with dignity and 
languor, through the mazes, until the set 
was finished. But for such as this, Dick 
would have been supposed, such was his 
seriousness, of having thoughts of enter 
ingupon the sacred ministry. Sometimes, 
when his uncle would be cutting his pi 
geon-wings, and afterward, but in vain, 
attempting to lead the widow upon the 


| floor, the mournful and chiding expres 


sion of Dick’s face seemed as if it ought to 
have rebuked the aged worldling into the 
sobriety proper to his close proximity to 
the grave. 

Full soon it began to be talked in the 
| neighborhood, that in so far as about Miss 
| Lottie Brinkly was concerned, Mr. 
| Beazley was, if anything, worse off than 
| his nephew, and the danger was that they 
|; Who had been, up to the present date, 
| twin brothers, as it 
separated and alienated. 
| The rivalry between the twins confound 
| ed Mr. Billy Beazley sorely. 


sob 


were, would become 


‘Ef Bob,” said he one day to his wife 
—‘‘ef Bob, Patsy, would make for the 
widder, and let Dick have the young gal, 
it could be settled betwixt ‘em at 
That boy Bob have had chances, and some 
of ’em good ones, to marry, for the last 
twenty-five year, and he never to 
have no consarn for the female sect, ex 
ceptin’ he were always gay, so to speak, 


once, 


seen 
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and love to play, and dance, and go fishin’ 
‘long with ‘em. But a man’s got to bea 
fool about wimming some time or anoth- 
er, like havin’ the measles, and the older 
he IS when 
But make for 
the widder, and leave to Dick the young 
gal—and I’m goin’ to tell “em so 

‘Yes, answered Mrs. Billy, ‘‘and then 
Bob ‘Il tell you it ain’t none of your busi 


ef Bob would now 


case 


ness, and which it ain't.” 

‘Ef it ain't my business,” replied Mr. 
Billy, with temper 
business of their own brother and their 
own uncle, ('d like to know whose busi 
ness it is.” 

‘** Theirn, and nobody’s else’s but theirn,” 
responded Mrs. Billy. 

‘As for Dick’s marryin’,”’ persisted Mr. 
Billy, ‘* it positively makes a man feel sick 
at the stomach to think about it.” 

‘* How old was you when you was mar 


ried? Does you remember, or has you 


got so old that you forget ?” 

‘*Me? 
but 
times when people got 


Why, I were eighteen year old; 
Ll were a man grown, and them was 
frown sooner n 
they do these days. 

‘Well, Dick’s n you 
more eddication than you had, and more 
prop ty, and 
ways, 


bigger’ was, 


And as for layin’ everything on 
the wimming, I should jes’ like to know, 
Billy Beazley—I should jes’ reasonable in- 
quire 
ef it [ supposen 
that you supposen that they'd all git wise 
like Solomon and Moses and all them, 
and the fool-killer ‘d never have to come 
around no more, and so forth, and so on.” 
‘*Oh, pshaw, Patsy” (the fact was, Mr. 
Billy loved, admired, and doted upon his 
wife, and attributed to her, cordially and 
with justice, the bulk of his prosperity) 
‘‘oh, pshaw, Patsy! I ain’t a-talkin’ 
about sich wimming as Patsy Clark. I’m 
a-talkin’ about wimming in gener’l, and a 
fellow not knowin’, like I did, when to 
choose and who to choose. Ef they all 
had Patsy Clarks to choose from, the soon- 
er they choosed the better. Now ef them 
boys—them twin brothers, as I call °em 
had Patsy Clarks to choose from—” 
‘‘Now, Billy Beazley, 
well stop that 
a-foolin’ me. 
let them 


weren't for wimming. 


you may jes’ as 


You 


foolishness. 


boys work their own 


‘Patsy, ef it ain’t the | they were that old, and I’ve never ki 
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it do take him, the worse his | 


| yourn neither. 


vot ca-recter, which is better, and °]] 
a good wife for brother Bob, or for | 
whichsomever she should choosen 
for brother Bob, maybe he’s jes’ for h; 
his fun, like he always have been, or } 
be he’s for the widder, and Dick « 
know it, and they got sorter mixe 
together. But I don’t know as to 
and it aint my business to know 
As for brother Bob 


| forty-three year old, and sot in his \ 
| ve knowed people to not marry be 


| ed one who didn't say, at least at the 


}’em glad that they never got married 


off-start, that they was so happy it 1 


fore.” 


* Yes,” said Mr. Billy, *‘ the longer they 


| puts it off, the more they apt to t] 
| they got a Patsy Clark.” 


Mrs. Billy reached for the broom, 


| she concluded to let the old man eo this 
| time. 


‘*But the mischief is,” persisted M: 


Billy, ‘they all say the young gal lik 
| Bob the best, and the widder ain’t a mar 


| ryin’ person nohow. 


It’s the young ea 


| that Bob’s arfter; and they tell me that 


cot | 


a heap more serous in his | 


at the parties, when Bob goes there, Dick 
ain't nowheres, but sets up along with thi 
widder and the settled wimming ; 


ali 


| that when Bob, a-through with his dan 


what ‘d become of the men and boys | 


cin’ and playin’ fishin’ and sich, and 
come where he is, a-fannin’ of hisself and 
a-wavin’ of the pinks the young gals gives 
him, Dick seem as if he were goin’ to 
ery. Oh, how I hates to see them boys 
twin brothers, as it were 
separated |” 

‘* Well, you jes’ let them boys alon 
Billy Beazley. Let ’em work it out thei 
selves. They ain’t a-goin’ to stay parted 
always, you may depend on that. Bro 
ther Bob, young as he is, got plenty of 
sense; and Dick’s sense ‘ll come back to 
him arfter a while, ef he have lost it now 
He’s been well raised by his uncle, who's 
been a father to him, and it ‘ll blow over 


so parted and 


|arfter a while; that is, providin’ othe: 
| people ‘ll keep their hands off, and thei: 


ain't | 
But I ricommend you to | 
files. | or olde,” 


Lottie Brinkly’s a fine industrious girl; | 


and though she ain't got prop’ty, she’s 


mouths shet. I’m goin’ to do so with 
mine, and I advise other people to do thi 
same with theirn.” 


UI. 


‘‘A man mote ben a fool, other yong 
said Duke Theseus to his court, 
when discoursing of the loves of the cous 
ins for Emilie. 
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\s for Mr. Bob Beazley, the case was) nephew's age with his own, he did not 
Always gay and juvenile, he had dream that for many years to come Dick 

r thought seriously of marriage. | would have serious thoughts of marriage 
love and the eare of his ward had) Yet thoughts of Dick, and how he might 

» hindered such thoughts, until he met | feel the change, postponed for some time 





ALL SHE HAD TO GIVE.”’ 


the culmination of his feeling for Lottie. 
If he had suspected that Dick had a no- 
the very first, and felt a desire in his tion of Lottie for himself, he would no 
heart—for he was one of the most gen- more have sought her than he would 
erous and kindly of mankind—to be of have robbed Dick of his estate. As it 
We all know what such. was, while regarding Dick as a child, he 
was pleased to notice him when, while 


Lottie Brinkly. An orphan, sweet, in- 
dustrious, and poor, he yearned to her at 


service to her. 
a feeling often leads to. Comparing his 
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they would be 


he 


joking him about Lottie 


would almost get angry, and deny, 
with most solemn words, all fancy not 
all the 
His uncle fully believed 
and the 


open first 


only for her, but other girls in 


neighborhood 
such asseverations, 
field to be fairly 
thing he knew he 


supposing 
to the 
was over head and ears 
his fur hat 


him 


in love, smoothed more and 
more, and grew in his ways younger and 
younger constantly. 

It was not long before they had a small 


fishing party. Mr 


that day, but it was while baiting Lottie’s 


hook, as they sat together on a log on the 
that, almost unbeknown to 
himself, he told her the state of his feel 
Whereupon Lottie blushed deeply, 
said she was very young, spoke of herself 
as an orphan, and then intimated that her 
hand—it was all she had to give, she said, 
except her heart 
erty 


water’s bank, 


ings 


might become the prop 
The dear old fellow 
was overwhelmed with gratitude and joy, 


of the asker. 


and seemed to be destined to become one 
of those who, at forty-three and there 
about, congratulate themselves for not 
having wedded before. 

Mr. Bob, he could searcely have told 
why, did not tell Dick at once of his hap 
piness, nor did Dick have'the shade of a 
Somehow Mr. Bob felt a 


little ashamed when in his nephew's pres 


suspicion of it 
ence 


in another heart between them might hurt 
their long affectionate fellowship. Imag 
ine, then, his grief and his surprise when 
declare 
there wasn't a particle of doubt that Dick 
dead in with Lottie 


he heard people seriously 


Beazley love 


Brinkly. 


Was 


very heart when he heard them say, also, 
that there was as little doubt that Lottie 
responded to his feeling, and that her 
cousin the widow cordially approved the 
match. By-and-by the same people got 


actly able to tree him, yet how all, old and 


young, did go on about the prospect of the 


old bachelor, the professed not-marrying 
man, being caught at last! 

At first Dick refused to believe. At 
first his uncle Bob refused to believe. 

* After having been a father to me, to 
treat old thought 
Dick. 

‘‘ After being my own son, as it were, 


me so in his age !” 


to turn round upon me long before he’s 


Bob did not so intend | 


[It looked a little, or he was afraid 
that to Dick it would look, as if the taking | 


that | 


| morning. 
amination that Mr. Bob had ever had he 
upon Mr. Bob’s trail, and though not ex- 


| he 
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grown, and tell me a parcel of |i 
that!” thought Mr. Bob. 

It had been well if the twins had ta 
freely with each other, when each ea 
believe the reports touching the ot 
This the elder attempted on the ver 
day. At supper, but while his fac 
half hidden behind his huge cup of co 
he said, ** Dick, people say you are in 
with Lottie Brinkly, sure enough.” 

Dick blushed. ‘‘Ive said all I'v: 
to say on that subject,” he answered 

‘*That so, 1s it, Dick ?” 

"10 18, air.” 

‘All right, Dick ;” 


narrowly at him. 


and Mr. Bob loo 


‘People say yowre in love over thi 
uncle,” Diek said, with a slight sneer 

Then Mr. Bob set down his cup, wi 
his mouth, leaned back in his chair, op: 
ed his coat, put his thumbs behind 
waistcoat arm sockets, looked calmly 
Dick, and answered: ‘*I Am, Dieck—vi 
much in love. It was quite onexpecte: 
Dick,” he continued, with some emba: 
we are Beazleys 
you know, Dick, and we can’t afford for 
to begin for to learn how to tell lies. | 
am in love, Dick, all over, completely and 
intirely. But it was onexpected, Dick 
and I had no idea, you know, Dick, and et 
[ had had any idea, you know, Dick 

While his uncle was hesitating for oth 
er words, Dick looked up at him, let down 
his eyes instantly, then rose, left the table 
and went to his chamber. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Bob to himself, ** ef 
Lem’l Beazley had thought his only child 
was goin’ to be sich a fool, and ‘specially 


rassment, ‘‘ but it’s so: 


| sich a deceiver, he would have wanted to 
; twisted his neck before he died hisself.” 
But it cut the blood out of his | 


They spoke no more together that night 


| Mr. Bob, contrary to his habit of retiring 
| early, sat in his piazza and walked there 


in until the moderately sized hours of thy 
The first deep, earnest self-ex 


was having now. Here he was, he whom 
his brother had left guardian of his only 
son. And he had promised to be as a fa 
ther to him. And here he was (that is, 
Dick), grown, or thinking himself grown, 
and in love with a girl, and nothing 
standing in the way but himself. And 
not much in the way, for they said 
that she liked Dick a great deal the best 
(At this thought Mr. Bob bounded like a 
deer shot in the heart, and walked out, 
down below the cow-pen to the edge of 
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meadow, and thought and thought, in 


t silence, broken only by the occasion 
Idee and mocking bird.) 

\nd Mr. Bob would look over toward 

Brinklys’,and yearn with great long- 
And he would call back his brother 

uel, and try to talk with him on the 
and ask him to ask Dick why Diek 

n't tell him about it in the beginning, 

had 


» back, as it were, on the whole Beaz 


why Dick deceived him, and 
veneration, as if Dick’s object, besides 
ning Lottie Brinkly, was to make a 
And his brother Lem 


vould look very solemn at Mr. Bob, 


lof his unele. 


although saying no words, seem by 
nanner to be taking it up for Dick. 
Oh, it’s all for the best,” said Mr. Bob, 
d. ‘‘Its all right. Take her, Dick. 
loves you the best, and you'd suit her 
Take her. Dll die by you, Dick. 
vish you'd told me you wanted her, 
I'd ‘a helped you out all I 
mild, and give you what I had, as I been 
always expectin’ to do. You ought to 
told me, Dick. Anyhow, you oughtn’t to 
denied it, for that wasn’t like your folks. 
Kf you had told me, ['d’a died rather’n 
magin you, if ['d’a loved her forty thou- 
sand times more’n I did. 


Dest, 


ough, and 


[supposen I was 
. fool, anvhow, for thinkin’ about marry 
at my time. And it was very onex- 
pected to me. Take her, boy, take her.” 
Then returned to the 
house, went to bed, and (what he had not 
done for years and years) did not awaken 
until an hour by sun the next morning. 
‘*T’m out, Dick,” said he at breakfast. 
‘Ll wish I'd ’a knowed it, but—I’m out: 
‘ount me out, my boy; and immediately 
he took his horse and rode out to oversee 


in’ 


Mr. Bob arose, 


the work. 

It seemed now about time for Dick to 
be ashamed of himself. 

Oh, if he had but known! Perhaps he 
ought to give up to the man who had been 
a father to him so long. But then he had 
been assured that very day that he, and 
only he, was the beloved. But for this 
assurance, Dick might have retired; yet, 
because of it, he couldn't think of doing 
He would have told his uncle the 
full state of matters but for the compas- 
sion he felt for him, and the request of his 
lady-love to remain silent for the present. 

In this state of things, while Miss Lottie 
was a little fluttered by the apparent es 
trangement of the twins, her cousin, if | 
more sentimental, yet more experienced, 


SS5 


advised her to remain cool, ** For marry 
ing, you know, Lottie, is a riddle, and it’s 
a lotte Fy, and it’s—well,a body can not tell 
what it isand what it isn’t.” The truth is 
that Mrs. Brinkly thought she could see 
farther into the ease than Lottie could. 
Matters went on, and continued to go 
Dick 


Frew 


on. in the fullness of his happi 
for his 
temporary abandonment of himself in his 
extreme affable, 


distinctness and cheer 


to forgive his unele 


ness, 


age, and became 


most 
conversing with 
fulness and confidence on such subjects 
as manly minds were accustomed to con 
template. His unele listened to his talk 
calmly, said but little in reply, but re 
volved inwardly his brother's 
should have turned out so deceitful. 


how son 

It 
must have come through his mother’s side 
of the house. 

So matters went on. They were talked 
over at Dukesborough and all along the 
road. At the justice’s court ground, on 
the following Saturday, even cases on the 
docket excited little interest in compari 
son with the sudden estrangement of the 
twins. A very brief dialogue had oe 
curred during the day between Mr. Bob 
and his brother Billy. 

‘** Bob,” said Mr. Billy, ‘‘ why ean’t you 
and Dick settle it by him takin’ the young 
gal and you the widder, and it 
would look more suitable like ?” 


which 


** Look here, brother Billy,” answered 
Mr. Bob, ‘‘ lve knowed some few people, 
and heerd of a good many more, a-gettin’ 
rich by ‘tendin’ to their own business.” 
but 
cile you boy 8.” 


** Jes’ so; I thought I mout ricon 

‘They ain’t nothin’ to riconcile about, 
brother Billy. I’m out.” 

** All right, Bob.” 

** Jes’ what I told you,” said Mrs. Billy, 
afterward. 

Now Mrs. Billy loved Mr. Bob with all 
the love of 
loved Dick. 


tressed her sorely : 


a good sister-in-law, and she 
and their estrangement dis 
At her dinner table 
that day, at which both sat, she behaved 
with most affectionate considerateness to 
both. After they had left for home, she 
said to her husband, ** Ef you'll keep your 
mouth shet, Billy, U'1l see ef anything can 
be done. But I sha’n’t move onlest you 
promise to keep your mouth shet; because 
ef you go to openin’ it, you'll spile it all. 
Will you promise ?” 

Mr. Billy did so, on the honor of a gen 
tleman and a Beazley 








“<= 
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Bright and soon next morning Mrs 
Billy mounted her horse, and rode over to 
On the w 


the widow's av she met Dick 


who had actually spent the night there 
She said nothing but a cheerful good 
\rrived there, Mrs. Billy, after 
taking off her bonnet, said that. ef it were 


morning 


entirely convenient, she would like to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with 
Mrs. Brinkly, providing it were entirely 
convenient, and ef not, she could wait 
ontwill it were 

Lottie rose with a slight blush, and im 
mediately left the room. 

Many words passed between the ladies, 
but the information resultant therefrom 
to Mrs. Billy must be reserved until to 
morrow. Though pressed to remain to 
dinner, Mrs. Billy left, but with the prom 
ise to accept that honor upon the follow 
ing day. 

Oh,” Mrs. Billy reflected, as she rode 
along home—*‘ oh, the ways, the ways of 
these men-—and wimming too, as to that!” 

‘Billy Beazley,” she said, on arriving 
at home, *‘vou and me and brother Bob 
and Dick is all invited to eat dinner with 
Mrs. Brinkly to-morrow, and we got to go.” 

“Is anvthing come out of it, Patsy 
Do Bob take the widder, and leave the 
voung gal for Dick ?” 

‘* Never you mind!” answered Mrs. Bil 


ly. ‘* Tm not goin’ to tell you, because ef 
I did, you'd blab it out, and maybe mout 
spile it. All Tl] say now is this: they 


are two monst’ous fine wimming and girls 
or whatsomever you might call ‘em 
both.” 


‘T calls one of ‘em the widder, and the | 


tother the young gal.” 

The next morning, when they had eall 
ed by for Mr. Bob, he was at first relue 
tant to go. He had not been at the wid 
ow’s for a week 

‘Come ‘long, brother Bob; you know 
you're safe with me. Give your hat a 
bresh, and come ‘long, urged Mrs. Billy. 

Mr. Bob, after some remonstration, con- 
sented to come on after a while. Mr. 
Billy longed to tell him what he suspect 
ed, that his wife had a direct offer for him 
from Mrs. Brinkly of herself and all she 
had; but having promised to keep his 
mouth shut, he actually pushed up with 


his hand his lower jaw, and so held it 
during the delay there Dick, though 
somewhat abashed at the prospect of being 


with his aunt Patsy at the Brinklys’, vet 


wentalong. The twins had barely sp 
together the whole morning. 

Mrs. Brinkly was overjoyed to wel 
the visitors. Dressed in unmixed w] 
she showed them the dairy, the pou 
vard, the young calves, the garden 
pointed to the corn and cotton. The ¢ 
was that Mrs. Brinkly, widow as she \ 
was one of the best managers in the ne 
borhood. 

Wonderful!” thought Mr. Billy, ‘‘t 
Bob wouldn't be willin’ at the first « 
start to let Dick have the young gal, a 
him take the widder, and their plantati 
a-jinin’, and a ereek-line betwixt ‘em 
that. Wonderful! 
tled it that way.” 

By eleven o'clock Mr. Bob rode wW 
He came in with none of his old gayet 
but looked dignified and reserved, and 
tried to look unconcerned. He shook 
hands all around, and all sat down 
There was evident embarrassment, mor 
or less,.on all faces, except that of Mrs 
Billy. Even Mr. Billy was hoping that 
some person would start a topic of con 
versation that would be interesting to al] 
parties. Lottie glaneed timidly at he 
cousin, who responded with a re-assuring 


I’m glad Patsy’s s 


glance. They understood each othe: 
fully, but had not fully until yesterday 

Mrs. Billy looked around for a few mo 
ments, then rose, and walked slowly t 
the middle of the room. 

** Will you come here a minute, brother 
Bob, if you please 7” 

Mr. Bob rose, and went inquiringly, but 
as firmly as he could, to his sister-in-law 

**Come here to me, Dick,” she said, in 
a tone of command, to that gentleman 
Dick advanced as if he intended such obe 
dience as conditional, and not to commit 
him to further orders. She placed them 
on either side of herself, and looked alter 
nately at one and the other as she spoke 
‘You two has always been friendly 
been, [ may say, more like brothers than 
like uncle and netfy; and as your brothe 
Billy say, and your Uncle Billy say, it’s 
wimming that’s parted you, and nothin’ 
but wimming or death could ’a_ parted 
you. And I wants to fetch you both to 
gether agin, providing it can be did. It 
ain't none o’ my business, but yit I wants 
to fetch you together, providing it can be 
did.” 

Oh, how Mr. Bob did tremble, and wish 
he was at home, and how rigid Dick’s jaws 
did become! 
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Brother Bob,” resumed Mrs. Billy, 
vou please for to look at that end 
room, and then for to pint out the 

And you, Dick, 


you look the same, and pint the same 


of your clvice ? 


yurn ¢ 

the right arms of both seemed 
ed, and themselves could only look 
yearn. 





Billy pushed up his lower jaw close and 
tight, and squee zed his knuckles against 
his upper lip. 

Then Mrs. Billy motioned to the other 
ladies as they sat side by side—the widow 
to the right, opposite Mr. Bob; and Lotti 
to the left, opposite Dick 

“Ef.” said Mrs. Billy, spmewhat after 
the manner of a rule N7és7 in court, or of 


re 


‘“ EF THERE’S ANY PERSON, SPECIALLY OF THE FEMALE SECT,” ET‘ 


‘Pint out, pint out,” persisted Mrs. 
Billy, inflexibly. 

Unele Billy couldn't stand it. 

‘Patsy, as they don’t seem to be able 
to pint, possible the female finger mout, 
is it were, straighten itself out, and—” 

‘“Won't you keep your mouth shet, 
sir?” said Mrs. Billy, looking angrily upon 
her husband. 

‘All right, Patsy, it’s shot.” And Mr. 


other judicial process, intended for some 
imaginary person, or some person at a 
great distance off—"* ef there’s any person, 
‘specially of the female sect, who mout 
supposen that any person of the male seet 
mout p int to her as the person of his clice, 


providin’ he was to pint, and had the 


strenk fo pint fo the person of his cl’ice, 


that person of the female sect will now 


lease step forrards.” 
} } 








alllietineememennatin anaes dieik-e ae 





Pn Pan 
The cousins rose, and advanced slowly 
of the When 


there, two crossed. 


toward the middle room 
they 
Mrs. Brinkly, cool, white as steel, placed 
her that of Dick, while Lot 
tie, red and quivering, held out her hand 
toward Mr 

*Tf ae wants it " 

Mrs. Billy stepped forth, and Mr. Bob 
and Dick looked upon each other. 

Oh, Diek! Dick! Diek! was that 
wav of it 7 

“Oh, Uncle Bob! U 
Bob! was that the way of it 7” 


Then Mr 
tie’s extended hand, and Dick, dropping 


had gotten the 


vithin 


arm 


Bob, and said, 


the 


Bob! Unele 


nele 
Bob, even before taking Lot 


the arm of the widow, fell upon each oth 
er, and hugged and cried, the uncle the 


tightest and the heartiest. 


Then Mr. Billy rose, his eves streaming | 


with happy tears. ‘‘I ean’t stand that,” 
Mr. Billy. them two a-hug- 
gin’, and them male persons at that!” 


said ‘ Jes’ 

He seized Lottie’s arms, put them around 
Mr. the widow's, put 
them around Dick’s neck, put one of his 
Owl 


Bob's neck. seized 
neck, hud 
dled all of them together in a bunch, and 


arms around his wife's 
reaching his other arm around, shouted: 

‘* Let EVERYBODY run here and jine in 
the huggin’! And then’—when, after a 
few moments, they had gotten loose from 
his embrace—‘‘ to think that Patsy found 
it all out yisteday, and never told me!” 

‘* Because I knowed you couldn't keep 
your mouth shet.”’ 

‘In ease I couldn't, and wouldn't, and 
shouldn't, and mightentest, couldentest, 


or wouldentest shouldentest, as Betsy says | 


when she gittin’ her grammar lesson. 


And to think that them boys has been | 


a-growlin’ at one another without know- 


in’ tother from which of the wimming | 


both was arfter! It beat our day, Patsy.” 
Mr. Billy went on, until Mrs. 
Brinkly brought in the julep pitcher. 
[It was a glorious dinner 


thus 


sucking-pig, 
pea-fowl, chicken, broiled, fried, and pied, 
and home-cured ham: as for vegetables 
and preserves, it would have bothered to 


count them. 


Riding along home in the evening, Mr. | 


Billy looked over into the widow's bottom 


corn field, so rank and 


or 
right, Patsy. He take the settled ‘oman, 
and the managin’ ‘oman, and the planta 
tion. Blamed better 


crop ‘n mine! The voung 


ef she ain't got a 


Bob's right too 


en as to be al- | 
most black, and said to his wife: ‘‘ Dick’s | 
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gal got no prop’ty, but she got ind) 
and Bob got a plenty for both. Bob 
nothin’ buta boy, nohow. It’s all ric 
writers attempt things be 
their strength. Warned by their f; 
shall not essay a description of that 
ble wedding. Yet I will say that 
the two couples stood up, every body 
and so expressed himself, that each 
full fairly and I will 
add that Mr. Billy, such was the exu 
ance of his feelings, though often req, 
ed thereto by his wife, persistently, 


some 


matched ; 


during the festivities, and even 
way home, and until stretched upon 
bed for sleep, refused to keep his mo 
shut, and the burden of his talk was, 1 
‘ef them wimming, or them young ea 
or whatsomever they might call thi 
selves—ef ary one of them had bee 
Patsy Clark, them boys never would 


on 


settled it a-during of oak and ash.” 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


: a= world is fortunate in that thes 
many years there was at the side 
Thomas Carlyle a great historian—on 
who, of all living men, perhaps, has most 
profoundly studied the relation of indi 

| vidual minds and characters to events of 
world-wide import, and who in this par 

| ticular case can combine for the true pres 
entation of a great man the fine appr 
| hension of the scholar with the insight 
| gained by long and intimate friendship 
In the hands of James Anthony Froude 
| Carlyle long ago placed his autobiograph 
ical essays and personal sketches, the old 
| familiar letters that told the homely story 
of the early life of the family and himselt 
| and the still more precious letters 
less of their kind 


mateh 
written by his wife 
containing the simple and grand story of 
his advance to fame. When these see 
the light, the world will know as much as 
any one man can contribute to a right 
knowledge of the mighty spirit which so 
long and so faithfully sat at its task dur 
ing strange and eventful times. 

But the real record of Carlyle’s life will 
be a long task, employing not only many 
human hands, but even the hand of Time 
itself, 

While writing his history of Friedrich 
| the Great, the author had prepared—as, 

indeed, the growth of the work had de 
| manded—a special study at the top of his 
| house in Chelsea, in which only that pa 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


THOMAS CARLYLE | FROM A 


per, book, or picture was admitted which 
was in some way connected with the sub- 
ject in hand. One side of the room was 
covered from floor to ceiling with books; 
two others were adorned with pictures of 
persons or battles; and through these sev 
eral thousand books and pictures was dis- 
tributed the man he was trying to put to- 
gether in comprehensible shape. I 
to feel when in that study that even more 
widely was the man before me distributed. 
In what part of the earth have not his 
lines gone out and his labors extended ? 
On how many hearts and minds, on how 
many lives, has he engraved passages 
which are transcripts of his own life, 
without which it can never be fully told ? 
To report this one life, precious contribu- 
tions must be brought from the lives of 
Goethe, Emerson, Jeffrey, Brewster, Ster 
ling, Leigh Hunt, Mill, Mazzini, Margaret 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


used 
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Fuller, Harriet Martineau, Faraday 
how go on with the long catalogue ? 


but 


At 
its end, could that be reached, there would 
remain the equally important memories 
of lives less which in the 
future may come incidents casting fresh 
heht upon this central figure of two gen 
erations: and were all told, time alone can 
bring the perspective through which his 
genius and character ¢an be estimated. In 


known, from 


one sense, Carlyle was as a city set upon 
a hill, that can not be hid; in another, he 
was an ‘‘open secret,” hid by the very 
simplicity of his unconscious disguises, 
the frank 
could be 


enough to 


perversities whose meaning 

only by those 
the heart-beat beneath 
them; and many who have fancied that 
they had him rightly labelled with some 
moody utterance, or safely pigeon holed 
in some 


known close 


hear 


outbreak of a soul acquainted 








So 


with erief 
the 


will be found to have measured 
oak by its mistletoe 


It 
{ 


vriter of these sentences to have enjoyed 


has been the happy fortune of the 


friendly and unbroken intercourse with 
Thomas Carlvl 


since early in the year 


to the 
wonderful conversation of this great man 


1865 fhose who have 


listened 


] ] 
KnOW vell its 


and its 
the sympathetic voice now soft 


HNpressiveness 
charm 
ening to the very gentlest, tenderest tone 
is it searched far into some sad life, little 
known or regarded, or perhaps evil spok 
found there traits to be ad 
mired, or signs of nobleness; then rising’ 
all 


en of, and 


through melodies in rehearsing the 


BIRTH-PLACE 


deeds of heroes, and anon breaking out 
with illumined thunders against a special 
baseness or falsehood, till one trembled 
before the Sinai smoke and 
to the tables break once 
more in his heart: all these, accompanied 


by the 


flame, and 
seemed hear 


mounting, fading fires in his 
cheek, the light of the eye, now serene as 
heaven’s own blue, now flashing with 
wrath, or presently suffused with laugh 
ter, made the outer symbols of a genius 
so unique that to me it had un 


imaginable, had I known ,its pres 


been 
not 
ence and power. His conversation was 
a spell; when I had listened and gone 
into the darkness, the enchantment con 
tinued; sometimes I could not sleep till 
the vivid thoughts and 
noted in writing 


narratives were 
It is mainly from these 
records of conversations that the follow 


ing pages are written out, with addition 
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of some other materials obtained bh 
sonal inquiries made in Seotland a) 
London. I realized many years acy 
my diary contained a statement 
might some day to mi 
a just est 
and judgment on one whose expres 
were often unwelcome amone then 
this conviction has made me increas) 


be useful 


countrymen in forming 


careful, as the vears went on, to not 


variations of his views, and his respo 


to criticisms made so frequently 
statements of his which had been res 
ed. Ido not in the least modify o 
press, nor shall IT set forth these thing 
such order or relation as to illustrate 


OF CARLYLE. 


theory of my own. 
mind through life 
though he be dead. 

Thomas Carlyle was born on the 4th of 
December, 1795, in the parish of Middle 
bie, near Eeclefechan, Dumfries-shire 
The plain stone house still belongs to thy 
family, and has often in later years been 
visited by the great man who was born be 
neath its humble roof. It was a favorite 
saying of his that great men are not born 
among fools. ** There was Robert Burns,’ 
he said one day; ‘‘I used often to hear 
from old people in Scotland of the good 
sense and wise conversation around that 
little fireside where 


He who spoke his 


must so speak on 


3urns listened as a 
child; notably there was a man named 
Murdoch who remembered all that; and | 
have the like impression about the early 
life of most of the notable men and women 
I have heard or read of. When a great 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


rises up, it is generally in a place 
re there has been much hidden worth 
ntelligence at work for a lone time 


vein runs on, as it were, beneath the 


EARLY PORTRAIT OF 


surface for a generation or so, then bursts 
into the light in some man of genius, and 
ftenest that seems to be the end of it.” 
Carlyle was thinking of other persons 
than himself, but there are few lives that 
could better point his thought. Nothing 
could be more incongruous with the man 
ind his life than the attempt some foolish 
person onee made to get up a Carlyle 

pedigree,” and the only response it ever 
vot at Chelsea was a hearty outbreak of 
vughter. But the the lowly 
Cumberland stock that was transplanted 


vigor of 


a little way from the vicinity of Carlisle 


was proved 


ably 
humble 


by the strong individuality it 


steadily developed, and in none more not 


father of Thomas The 


** builded 


the 


stone-mason certainly 


than 


THOMAS CARLYLI 


better than he knew,” he lived 


long enough to hear his son's hame pro 


though 


nounced with honor throughout the king 
An aged Scotch minister who knew 
him well told me that old James Carlyle 
‘Earnest, energetic, 


dom. 
was ‘‘a character.” 
of quick intellect, and in earlier life some 
what passionate and pugnacious, he was 
not just the man to be popular among his 
rustic neighbors of Annandale; but they 
respected his pronounced individuality, 
felt his strong will, and his terse, epigram- 
matic sayings were remembered and re 
after his death (1833). 


peated many vears 
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In the later vears of his life he became a 


more decidedly religious character, and 


the natural asperities of his disposition 


und manner were much softened.’ 


. THOMAS CARLYLE 


Mr. James Routledge, in an Indian pe 
riodical, Mookerjee’s Magazine, October, 
1872, says: 


‘I was interested enough in Mr. Car- 


lvle the younger to make a special tour, | 


some years ago, to learn something of Mr. 
Carlyle the elder, and from what I gather- 
ed, the reader may be pleased with a few 
scraps, as characteristic of the school of 
Sartor Resartus. Myr. Carlyle’s landlord 
was one General Sharpe, of whom little 
is now known, though he was a great 
On 
James Carlyle and he had a quarrel, and 
James heard to say, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘I tell thee what, Matthew 
Sharpe’ —a mode of salutation that doubt 
but it 
was ‘old James Carlyle’s way,’ and was 


man in those days. one 


Was 


less astonished General Sharpe ; 


not to be altered for any general in exist 
ence. There was much in the old man’s 
manner of speaking that never failed to 
attract attention. A gentleman resident 
in the locality told me that he remember 
ed meeting him one very stormy day, and 
saying, ‘Here’s a fearful day, James,’ 
which drew forth the response, ‘ Man, it’s 
a’ that; it’s roaring doon our glen like 
the cannon o° Quebec.’ My informant 
added, * [never could forget that sentence.’ 


James had also a wondrous power of fix- 


ing upon characteristic names for all man 
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| t harvest.’ 


ner of persons, and nailing his nan 
the individuals for life. Samuel Joh 
‘Surly Sam,’ and so on 


was a gift 


has come more liy 
Mr. ( 
a Bure 
held no terms with prelacy or any « 
ungodly offshoot from the Womai 
Babylon, but clung to the ‘auld Bu 
without comment, 
vuide to heaven. He was one of the « 
ers of his church when its pastor, hay 
received a call from a church wher 
stipend would be better than that of Kx 
fechan, applied for leave to remove. ‘| 
church met, and lamentation was ma 
for the irreparable loss. After much 1 
sense had been spoken, Mr. Carlyle’s op 
‘Pay the hireling 
wages, and let him oO, said the old mm 
Mr. Carlyle had a thi 
ough contempt for any one who said 
can't.” ‘Impossible’ was not in his 
cabulary. Once, during harvest-time, | 
was taken seriously ill. No going to thi 
field, Mr. Carlyle, for weeks to com 
water-gruel, doctors’ bottles, visiting pa 
son, special prayers 
lyle! 
to the field early next morning, but stil! 
an idler among workers. He looked at 
the corn, provokingly ripe for the sickl: 
and then stamping his foot fiercely to thx 
ground, he said, * U1] gar mysel’ work at 
And he did work at it like a 
On one occasion a reverend gentle 


us ina 
form from the pen of his son. 


among 
lyle was astern Presbyterian 
his « 


note or as 


ion was asked. 


and it was done. 


poor old James Can 
Pshaw! James was found crawling 


man. 
man had been favoring the congregation 


| of Mr. Carlyle’s church with a terrible de 
| scription of the last judgment. 
occasion | 


James 
listened to him calmly; but when the ser 


| mon was finished, he came out of his pew 
|and placing himself before the reverend 


gentleman and all the congregation, he 
said, aloud, ‘Ay, ye may thump and stare 
till ver start fra 
you'll na gar me believe such stuff as 
that.’ 

‘Tf the reader will now go back with 
me to those days, and view for a few 
minutes the little farm at Maine Hill, 
after the fair, honest, and well-earned 
hours of evening rest have fully arrived 
we shall in all probability find Mr. Car 
lyle reading from the Bible, not for fash 
ion’s sake, not to be seen and praised by 
men, but for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; and his chil 
dren will be listening, as children should. 
Refused his proper place in society for 


een their sockets, but 
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t of learning, we shall see this brave 
thing to 
training his children 


best 


man doing the next 
ilding the age 
lo that which he felt a power within 
capable of performing, but for which 


the mechanical means, the 
» and pronoun kind of thing 
ied. Sueh was the father, and such 


earliest school of Thomas Carlyle.” 


means 
were 


Of the many anecdotes told of this eld 
Carlyle, one seems to be characteristic 
t only of the man, but of the outer en 
onment amid which Thomas 
issed his earlier life. On the 
ision of the marriage of one of 
sons, the younger members 
f the household proposed that a 
oat of paint should be given the 
ouse; but the old man 
this scheme for covering the plain 
ood with the varnish of false 
ood. An attempt was made by 
i@ majority to set aside his will, 
it unfortunately old Mr: Carlyle 
vas at home when the painters 
rived, and planting himself in 
the doorway, demanded what they 
They replied that they 
tae pent the house.” 
‘Then,’ returned the old man, 
‘ye can jist slent the bog wt 
ver ash-baket feet, for yell pit 
nane oO’ yer glaur on ma door.” 
The painters needed no transla- 
tion of this remark, and “‘slent 
the bog,” 7. e., went their ways. 
Glaur” had come all the way 
from the moonshine-demon 
Iceland, Glam, to give the 
man his idea of decorative 
ind his horror lasted into his fa 
ious son’s description of the ** bot 
tled moonshine” which Coleridge 
threw over Sterling in his metaphysical 
vlamour. I have sometimes thought that | 
if the father had been able to admit those 
lhouse-painters, the son’s destiny might 
have been different. The latter’s dislike of 
rhyme and poetic measures, after showing 
that he could excel in them, and all liter- 
ary architecture, had in it an echo of that 
paternal horror of ‘‘ glaur.”” He scented 
a falsehood from afar. Some one spoke 
of ‘“*England’s prestige.” **Do you re- 
inember what prestige means ?” 
sharply: ‘‘it is the Latin word for a lie.” 
On reflection, I do not see that I can 
do better than introduce here, as well as 
my notes and memory enable me, some 


resisted 


wanted. 
‘cam’ 


of 
old 


lies: 


of his early life. 
necessary to pass to a comparatively re 
cent period, and attend him to an 
nence in his life from which those young 


(* 


asked he, | 
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of Carlyle’s own rambling reminiscences 
of those who were the presiding destinies 


But for this it will be 


emi 


years were beheld in natural perspective 
And my reader must pardon me for now 
and then turning into a by-way on our 


rr vad. 


It was in the evening of the day when 


arlyle was inaugurated Lord Rector of 
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Edinburgh University that he himself 
told me most fully the story of his early 
life, and of his struggles in that ancient 
city which had now decorated itself in 
That day was the culmina 


No pen has 


his honor. 
tion of his personal history. 
vet described the events of that day, and 
the main fact of it, in their significance 
or picturesqueness; nor can that be won 
dered at. The background against which 
they stood out were the weary trials, the 
long unwatched studies, the poverty and 
want, amid which the little boy of four 
teen began, fifty-four years before, to 
climb the rugged path which ended on 
this height. When on that bright day 








SO4 


the 2d of April, 1866) Carlyle entered the 
theatre in Edinburgh, the scene was one 
for which no memory of the old univer 
Beside 
him walked the venerable Sir David Brew 


sity could have prepared him. 


ster, fourteen years his senior, who first 
recognized his ability, and first gave him 
literary work to do. The one now Prin 
cipal, the other Lord Rector, they walked 
forward in their gold-laced robes of of 
fice, while the professors, the students, 
the 

their 


ladies, stood up, cheering, waving 
handkerchiefs, if 


some wild ecstasy were sweeping over 


hats, books, as 
the assembly. 
him ? 
little the before him. With a 
start of surprise, his eye alights on Hux- 


a faces 


face of his friend Tyndall, all sunshine. 
Another and another face from London, 


ories from this and that quiet retreat of 


Scotland, and the oceasion begins to weave | 


its potent influences around the man who 


had never faced audience since, some 


twenty-six years before, he had celebra- | 


ted ‘* Heroes,” and among them some less 
heroic than Lord Rector. 
that last occasion, in the Edwards Street 
Institute, London, Carlyle brought a man- 
useript, and found it much in his way. 
On the next evening he brought some 
notes, but these also tripped him up, till 
he left them. The rest the lectures 
were given without a note, simply like 
his conversation, and they required very 


this new 


of 


little alteration when they came to be | 
For this Edinburgh occasion, 


printed. 
also, Carlyle at first thought of writing 


something; he made out some headings 


and a few notes, and earried them in his | 


pocket to the theatre, but he did not look 
at them. 

What that address really was no one 
can imagine who has only read 
Throughout, it was phenomenal, like some 
spiritualized play of the elements. Ere 
he began, Carlyle, much to the amuse 


Who were these around | 
The old man sat and scanned for | 
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to bring before us a being whose phy 
form was purely a transparency of tho 
and feeling. 

When, after the address, Carlyle 
out to the door, a stately carriag: 
waiting to take him to the house of 
Erskine, of Linlathen, but 
be allowed to walk. 


he beger 
He had no not 
however, what that involved. No so 
did the delighted crowd, or friendly n 
discover that the Lord Rector was sett 
out to walk through the street than t 
extemporized a procession, and follo 
him, several hundred strong, with s 
clamorous glorification that he found 


best to take a cab. As he did so, he tu 


| ed and gave the crowd a steady look, a 
| said, softly, as if to himself, ** Poor 
ley, and sure enough, not far away, is the | 


lows! poor fellows!” It was the onl 


|comment I heard him make on the ova 
| tion he received in the street. 
a score of aged faces that bring up mem- | 


During the dinner that evening, at 
which Mr. Erskine entertained Lord 
Neaves, Dr. John Brown, and other Edin 
burgh celebrities, Carlyle was very hap 


| py, and conversed in the finest humor 


On | 


but when the ladies had retired, he asked 
me to go with him to his room in order 
to consult a little about the revision of his 
address for the press. This being through 
with, he lit his pipe, and fell into a long 
deep silence. In the reverie every fur 
row passed away from his face; 
eties seemed far away. 


all anxi 
I saw his coun 
had never seen it before 

without any trace of spiritual pain. The 


tenance as I 


| pathetic expression was overlaid by a sort 


of quiet gladness—like the soft evening 
glow under which the Profile on the New 
England mountain appears to smile; ther 
fell on this great jutting brow and grav: 
face, whose very laughter was often vol 
canic as its wrath, a sweet child-like look 
He was, indeed, thinking of his child 


| hood. 


it. | 


ment of the students, shook himself free | 


of the gold-laced gown; but it was not 
many minutes before he had laid aside va- 
rious other conventionalities: the grand 
sincerity, the drolleries, the auroral flash- 
es of mystical intimation, the lightnings 


| have fully paid to him. 


‘Tt seems very strange,” he said, ‘as 
I look back over it all now—so far away 

and the faces that grew aged, and then 
vanished. <A greater debt I owe to my 
father than he lived long enough to 
He was a very 
thoughtful and earnest kind of man, even 
to sternness. He was fond of reading 


| too, particularly the reading of theology 


of scorn for things low and base—all of | 
these severally taking on physiognomic- 


al expression in word, tone, movement of | and sternly forbade us to spend our time 


the head, color of the face, really seemed 


Old John Owen, of the seventeenth cen 
tury, was his favorite author. He could 
not tolerate anything fictitious in books, 


over the Arabian Nights—‘ those down 





very 
Vel 
ing 
OZ) 
cen 
ould 
oks, 
time 
wn 
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t lies,’ he called them. He was grim 
eligious. JI remember him going into 
kitchen, where some servants were 
‘ing, and reminding them very em 
tically that they were dancing on the 
ve of a place which no politeness ever 
ented his mentioning on fit occasion. 

imself walked as a man in the full 
sence of heaven and hell and the day 


idgment. They were always immi- 


AN INTERIOR 


nent. One evening some people were 
playing cards in the kitchen, when the 
bake-house caught fire; the events were 
to him as cause and effect, and hence- 
forth there was a flaming handwriting on 
our walls against all ecards. All of which 
was the hard outside of a genuine vera- 
city and earnestness of nature such as I 
have not found so common among men 
as to think of them in him without re 
spect. 

‘*My mother stands in my memory as 
beautiful in all that makes the excellence 
f woman. Pious and gentle she was, 
with an unweariable devotedness to her 
family; a loftiness of moral aim and re- 
ligious conviction which gave her pres- 
‘nee and her humble home a certain gra- 
ciousness, and, even as I see it now, dig- 
nity; and with it, too, a good deal of wit 
ind originality of mind. No man ever 
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had better opportunities than I for com 


prehending, were they comprehensible 
the great deeps of a mother’s love for her 
children. Nearly my first profound im 
pressions in this world are connected with 
the death of an infant sister—an event 
whose sorrowfulness was made known to 
me in the inconsolable grief of my mo 
ther. For a long time she seemed to 


dissolve in tears—only tears. For sever 


age tara 


! CHELSEA, 


al months not one night passed but she 
dreamed of holding her babe in her arms, 
and clasping it to her breast. At length 
one morning she related a change in her 
dream: while she held the child in her 
arms it had seemed to break up into small 
fragments, and so crumbled away and 
vanished. From that night her vision 
of the babe and dream of clasping it nev 
er returned. 

‘The only fault I can remember in my 
mother was her being too mild and peace 
able for the planet she lived in. When I] 
was sent to school, she piously enjoined 
upon me that I should, under no conceiv- 
able circumstances, fight with any boy, 
nor resist any evil done to me; and her 
instructions were so solemn that for a long 
time I was accustomed to submit to every 

| kind of injustice, simply for her sake. It 
was a sad mistake. When it was practi- 





owe 


Rn 
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I would not defend 
myself, every kind of indignity was put 


cally discovered that 
upon me, and my life was made utterly 
the 
One day a big boy Was annoy 


miserable Kortunately strain Was 
too creat 
ing me, when it occurred to my mind that 
existence under such conditions was un 
supportable; so I slipped off my wooden 
shoe, and therewith suddenly gave that 
boy a blow on the seat of honor, which 
sent him sprawling on face and stomach 
in a convenient mass of mud and water. 
I shall never forget the burden that rolled 
off that 
more heart-felt 


never had a 
satisfaction than in 


me at moment I 
wit 
nessing the consternation of that contem 
porary. It proved to be a 
from that time I was troubled 
by the boys no more.” 


died in 1853 Dr 


peace also: 


Carlyle’s mother 


measure of 


CHOIR OF ABBEY CHURCH, HADDINGTON, 
MRS. CARLYLE’S GRAVE IN THE 


FOREGROUND 
John Carlyle told me that although the 
subjects upon which Thomas wrote wer 
to a large extent foreign to her, she read 
all of his works published up to the tiny 
of her death with the utmost care: an 

his History of the French Revolution, 
particularly, she read and re-read until shi 
With 
critical acumen known only to mothers 
she excepted Wilhelm Meister from he 
pious reprobation of novel-reading (not 
failing, however, to express decided opin 
ions concerning Philina and others). At 
first she was somewhat disturbed by thi 
novel religious views encountered in thest 
books, but she found her son steadfast and 
earnest, and cared for no more. I hav 
heard that it was to her really inquiring 
mind that Carlyle owed his first questioi 
ing of the conventional English opinion 
of the character of Cromwell. 

‘*As I was compelled,” continued Ca 
lyle, ‘‘to quietly abandon my mothe: 
non-resistant lessons, so I had to modify 
my father’s rigid rulings against books of 


had comprehended every line. 
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fictlon. 
than those in which I ran off into the 
fields to read Roderick Random, and how 
inconsolable I was that I could not get the 
second volume. To this day I know of 
few writers equal to Smollett. Humph- 
ry Clinker is precious to me now as he 
was in those years. Nothing by Dante 
or any one else surpasses in pathos the 
scene where Humphry goes into the 
smithy made for him in the old house, 
and whilst he is heating the iron, the poor 
woman who has lost her husband and is 
deranged comes and talks to him as to her 
husband, 
dead. 
And Humphry’s tears fall down and bub- 
ble on the hot iron. 

‘Ah, well, it would be a long story. 


| 
| 





‘John, they told me you were | 
How glad Iam you have come!’ 


As with every ‘studious boy’ of that time | 


and region, the destiny prepared for me 
was the nearly inevitable kirk. 
came here to Edinburgh, aged fourteen, 
and went to bard work. Nearly the only 
companion I had was poor Edward Irving, 
then one of the most attractive of youths; 
we had been to the same Annan school, 
but he was three years my senior. Then, 
and for a long time after, destiny threw 
us a good deal together.” 


(An old Seotch gentleman who knew | 
the two in those years told me that these | 


two were vehemently argumentative; also 
that though Carlyle was the better reason- 
er, Irving generally got the best of the 
argument, since he was apt to knock Car- 
lyle down with his fist when himself 
driven into logical distress. ) 

‘Very little help did I get from any- 
body in those years, and, as I may say, no 
sympathy at all in all thisold town. And 


if there was any difference, it came least | 


where I might most have hoped for it. 
There was Professor Playfair. For years 
I attended his lectures, in all weathers 
and all hours. Many and many a time 
when the class was called together it was 
found to consist of one individual, to wit, 
of him now speaking; and still oftener, 
when others were present, the only person 
who had at all looked into the lesson as- 
signed was the same humble individual. 
I remember no instance in which these 
facts elicited any note or comment from 
that instructor. He once requested me 
to translate a mathematical paper, and I 
worked through it the whole of one Sun- 
day, and it was laid before him, and it 
was received without remark or thanks. 
Vor. LXIL—No. 872.—57 


And so I} 


|in the fishing profession. 
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I remember few happier uays | After such long years I came to part with 


him, and to get my certificate. Without 
a word, he wrote on a bit of paper: ‘I 
certify that Mr. Thomas Carlyle has been 
in my class during his college course, and 
has made good progress in his studies.’ 
Then he rang a bell, and ordered a servant 
to open the front door for me. Not the 
slightest sign that I was a person whom 
he could have distinguished in any crowd. 
And so I parted from old John Playfair.” 
Carlyle’s extraordinary attainments 
were clearly enough recognized by his 
fellow-students, among whom, no doubt, 
he might have found sympathetic friends 
had he been willing to spare time from the 
books he was devouring in such vast 
quantities. When he had graduated, the 
professors began to note that their best 
student had gone. Professor Leslie, the 
coadjutor, and afterward the successor, of 
Playfair, procured for him and Irving sit- 
uations as teachers in the neighborhood. 
‘*Tt had become increasingly clear to 
me that I could not enter the ministry 
with any honesty of mind; and nothing 


| else then offering, to say nothing of the 
| utter mental confusion as to what thing 
| was desired, I went away to that lonely 


straggling town on the Frith of Forth, 
Kircaldy, possessing then as still few ob- 
jects interesting to any one not engaged 
Two years 
there of hermitage, utter loneliness, at 
the end of which something must be done. 
Back to Edinburgh, and for a time a small 
subsistence is obtained by teaching a few 
pupils, while the Law is now the object 
aimed at. Then came the dreariest years 
—eating of the heart, misgivings as to 
whether there shall be presently anything 
else to eat, disappointment of the nearest 


| and dearest as to the hoped-for entrance 


on the ministry, and steadily growing 
disappointment of self with the under- 
taken law profession—above all, perhaps, 
wanderings through mazes of doubt, per- 
petual questionings unanswered. 

‘*T had already become a devout reader 
in German literature, and even now began 
to feel a capacity for work, but heard no 
voice calling for just the kind of work I 
felt capable of doing. The first break of 
gray light in this kind was brought by my 
old friend David Brewster. Heset me to 
work on the Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; 
there was not much money in it, but a cer- 
tain drill, and, still better, a sense of accom- 
plishing something, though far yet from 


ATO pemaenerigioy 
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what Ll was aiming at; as, indeed, it has | 
always been far enough from that.” I} 


may recall here an occasion when Carlyle 
was speaking in his stormy way of the 
tendency of the age to spend itself in 
talk. Mrs. Carlyle said, archly, ‘‘ And 
how about Mr. Carlyle?” 
moments: the storm was over, and I al 
most fancied that for once I saw a tear 
gather in the old man’s eyes as he said, in 
low ‘Mr. Carlyle looked long and 
anxiously to find something he could do 
with any kind of veracity: he found no 
door open save that he took, and had to 


tone, 


take, though it was by no means what he | 


would have selected.”” Between the years 
1820-1824 Carlyle wrote forthe Kdinburgh 
Encyclopedia sixteen articles, namely, 


Mary Wortley Montagu, Montaigne, Mon- | 


tesquieu, Montfaucon, Dr. Moore, Sir John 
Moore, Necker, Nelson, Netherlands, New- 
foundland, Norfolk, 
Northumberland, Mungo Park, Lord Chat- 
ham, William Pitt. To the New Edin- 
burgh Review, in the he 
contributed a paper on Joanna Baillie’s 
‘*Metrical Legends,” 
‘* Faust.” 
of Legendre, and wrote the valuable es- 
say on ‘* Proportion” prefixed to it, though 
it did not appear until 1824. M. Louis 
Blane informed me that he once met with 
a small French book devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the mathematical theses of Car- 
lyle, the writer of which was evidently 
unaware of 
matters. 

‘* And (toward the close of his 
twenty-seventh year would be a proximate 
date) brightened a little. 


Same years, 


and one on Goethe's 


now” 
‘things 
in London, had made the acquaintance of 


son with whom all teachers had effected 
nothing. There were two boys, and he 
named me as likely to sueceed with them. 
It was in this way that I came to take 
charge of Charles Buller—afterward my 
dear friend, Thackeray’s friend also—and 


L gradually managed to get him ready for | 
Charles and I got to love each | 


Oxford. 
other dearly, and we all saw him with 
pride steadily rising in Parliamentary dis- 
tinction, when he died. 
was one of the finest youths I ever knew. 
The engagement ended without regret, 
but while it lasted was the means of pla- 
cing me in circumstances of pecuniary 


He paused some | 


} and he looke.. pale and uneasy, possi}] 


| whom he had been cutting up. B 


Northamptonshire, | 


In 1822 he made the translation | 


his author's fame in other | 


| composition.” 
Kd- | 


ward Irving, then amid his worshippers | 


Poor Charles! he | 
| tracting than those we have cited. 
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known, and of thus giving me the mean: 
of doing more congenial work, such 


it 


| the Life of Schiller, and Wilhelm Moy 
| ster’s Wanderjahre. 
| had been brought to my side by the st; 


But one gaunt forn 


through which I had passed, who was } 
in a hurry to quit—ill health. The 


| viewers were not able to make muc!] 


| Wilhelm. 


De Quincey and Jeffrey lool 


hard atus. I presently met De Quince 


thinking that he was about to encounter 


some resentment from the individ 


had made the very smallest impression 
upon me, and I was quite prepared to 
listen respectfully to anything he had t 
say. And, as I remember, he made hin 
self quite agreeable when his nervousn: 
was gone. Hehada melodious voice and 
an affable manner, and his powers of con 
versation were unusual. He had a soft 
courteous way of taking up what you had 
said, and furthering it apparently: and 
you presently discovered that he didn’t 
agree with you at all, and was quietly up 
setting your positions one after another,’ 
The review of Wilhelm Meister by Jef 


| frey was one of the notable literary event 
| of the time. 
| foregone conclusion that prevailed at Hol 


Jecinning his task with thy 


land House concerning all importations 
| from Germany, even before they were vis 
ible, Jeffrey pronounced Wilhelin Meister 
| to be ‘‘eminently absurd, puerile, incon 


eruous, and affected,” 


‘*almost from be 


ginning to end one flagrant offense against 


every principle of taste and every rule of 
Unfortunately, this wa 
preceded by the statement that the judg 
ment was made ‘after the most deliberate 


| consideration”; for in the latter part of th 
a wealthy family, the Bullers, who had a | 


review the writer is compelled to regard 
the translator ‘‘as one who has proved by 
his preface to be a person of talents, and 


| by every part of the work to be no ordina 


ry master of at least one of the languag: 

with which he has to deal”; and finally, 
this strange review (this time evidently 
‘‘ after the most deliberate consideration” 
winds up with its confession: ‘‘ Many of 


| the passages to which we have now al 


luded are executed with great talent, and 
we are very sensible are better worth ex 
But 
it is too late now to change our selections, 


| and we can still less afford to add to them. 
| On the whole, we close the book with some 
comfort beyond what I had previously | 


feeling of mollification toward its faults, 
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| a disposition to abate, if possible, some | 


of the censure we were impelled to 
tow on it at the beginning.” 
‘And now an event which had for a 
time been visible as a_ possibility 
y on to consummation. In the love- 
t period of my later life here in Edin- 


ireh there was within reach one home | 


ind one family—to which again Irving, 
uways glad to do me a good turn—had 
ntroduced me. At Haddington lived the 
Welshes, and there I had formed a friend- 


hip with Jane, now Mrs. Carlyle. She | 


yas characterized at that time by an ear- 
est desire for knowledge, and I was for a 


long time aiding and directing her studies. | 


‘he family were very grateful, and made 
ita kind of home forme. But when, far- 
ther on, our marriage was spoken of, the 
family—not unnaturally, perhaps mind 
ful of their hereditary dignity (they were 
descended from John Knox)—opposed us 
rather firmly. But Jane Welsh, having 
taken her resolution, showed further her 


ability to defend it against all comers; | 


and she maintained it to the extent of our 
presently dwelling man and wife at Come 
y Bank, and then at the old solitary farm- 
iouse called Craigenputtoch, that is, Hill 
of the Hawk. Thesketch of it in Goethe's 
translation of my Schiller was made by 
George Moore, a lawyer here in Edin- 
burgh, of whom I used to see something. 
The last time I saw old Craigenputtoch it 


filled me with sadness—a kind of Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Probably it was through 
both the struggles of that time, the end of 
them being not yet, and the happy events 
with which it was associated. It was 
there, and on our way there, that the 
ereetings and gifts of Goethe overtook us; 
and it was there that Emerson found us. 
coach; came one day and vanished the 
next. Thad never heard of him: he gave 
us his brief biography, and told us of his 


rue 


' ° en y_ |} 
bereavement in the loss of his wife. We | 


took a walk while dinner was preparing. 
We gave him a welcome, we were glad to 
see him: our house was homely, but she 
who presided there made it in neatness such 
as was at any moment suitable for a visit 
from any Majesty. I did not then ade- 
quately recognize Emerson’s genius; but 
my wife and I both thought him a beauti- 
ful transparent soul, and he was always a 
very pleasant object to us in the distance. 
Now and then a letter comes from him, 


and amid all the smoke and mist of this | 


world it is always as a window flung open 
to the azure. During all this last weary 
work of mine, his words have been near- 
ly the only ones about the thing done 

Friedrich—to which I have inwardly 
responded, * Yes— yes—yes; and much 
obliged to you for saying that same!’ The 
other day I was staying with some people 
who talked about some books that seemed 
to me idle enough: so I took up Emerson’s 
English Traits, and soon found myself 
lost to everything else—wandering amid 
all manner of sparkling crystals and won 
derful, luminous vistas; and it really ap- 
peared marvellous how people can read 
what they sometimes do, with such books 
on their shelves. Emerson has gone a 


| very different direction from any in which 


I can see my way to go; but words can 
not tell how I prize the old friendship 
formed there on Craigenputtoch hill, or 
how deeply I have felt in all he has writ 
ten the same aspiring intelligence which 
shone about us when he came as a young 
man, and left with us a memory always 
cherished. 

‘* After Emerson left us, gradually all 
determining interests drew us to London; 
and there the main work, such as it is, has 
been done; and now they have brought 


|me down here, and got the talk out of 
| me!” 


When I left Mr. Erskine’s house that 
night, it was to go to the office of the 
Scotsman, in order to revise the proof 
of the new Lord Rector’s address. Car- 
lyle placed in my hands the notes he had 
made beforehand for the occasion, saying 
as he did so that he did not suppose they 
would assist me much. His surmise 
proved unhappily true. The notes had 


been written partly in his own hand, part- 
Ite came from Dumfries in an old rusty | 


ly by an amanuensis. Those written by 


| the amanuensis had been but little fol- 
| lowed in the address, and those added 


by himself were nearly undecipherable. 
Already that tremor which so long affect- 
ed his hand when he held a pen—it was 


| much steadier when he used a pencil— 
afflicted him. The best-written sentences 


in the notes (now before me) are the lines 
of Goethe which he repeated at the close 


lof the address, a fac-simile of which I 


£ ive. 
5 
For the rest, I find in these notes some 


| passages which were not spoken, but were 


meant to reach the public. I therefore 
quote them here, premising only that 
where I have supplied more than a con 
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CARLYLE’S HANDWRITING. 


FA( 


SIMILE OF 


necting word here and there, such phrase 
is put in brackets, and mainly taken 
from what he really did say. 


changes of dialect, they continue: pious ay, 
of the Great Unknown makes a sacred cay, 
under which all has to grow. All is lost 

futile in universities if that fail. Scien, 
and technicalities are very good and nse{ 
indeed, but in comparison they are as adj 

to the smith’s shop. 


There is inthis university a considerabk 
about endowments. That there should 
need of such is not honorable to us at a tiny 
when so many in Scotland and elsewhere hay 
suddenly become possessed of millions whi 
they do not know what todo with. Like that 
Lancashire gentleman who left a quarter « 
million to help pay the national debt. 


soul! 


{2 
Poor 
All he had got in a life of toil an 
struggle were certain virtues-—diligence, fru 
gality, endurance, patience—truly an inval 
uable item, but an invisible one. Them 
which secured all was strictly zero. ] 
aware, all of us are aware, a little money 
needed; but there are limits to the need of 
money, comparatively altogether narrow lim 
its. ‘To every mortal in this stupendous uni 
verse incalewlably higher objects than money 
The deepest depth of Vulgarism is that of 
setting up money as our Ark of the Cove 
nant. Devorgilla gave [a good deal of money 
gathered by John Balliol in Scotland] to Balliol 
College in Oxford, and we don’t want it back ; 
but as to the then ratio of man’s soul to man’s 
stomach, man’s celestial part to his terrestrial 
and even bestial, compared to the now rati: 
in such improved circumstances, is a refles 
tion, if we pursue it, that might humble us to 
the dust. 


I wrote the same night to Mrs. Carlyle, 
adding particulars regarding Carlyle him 
self which I knew she would be glad to 
hear. Alas! alas! It was butafew weeks 


| after that I placed in Carlyle’s hand, when 


he returned from her grave, the answer to 


| my letter—one of the last she ever wrote. 


| Here it is: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTES. 

Beautiful is young enthusiasm; keep it to 
the end, and be more and more correct in fix- | 
ing on the object of it. It is a terrible thing 
to be wrong in that—the source of all our mis- 
eries and confusions whatever. 


The “Seven Liberal Arts” notion of eduea- 
tion is now a little obsolete; but try whatever | 
is set before you; gradually find what is fit- 
test for you. This you will learn to read in all 
sciences and subjects. 


You will not learn it from any current set 
of History Books; but God has not gone to 
sleep, and eternal Justice, not eternal Vulpin- 
ism [is the law of the universe]. 


It was for religion that universities were 
first instituted; practically for that, under all 





“5 Curyyxe Row, Curisra,5 April, 1866. 

“My DEAR Mr. Conway,—The ‘disposi 
tion to write me a little note’ was a good in- 
spiration, and I thank you for it; or rather, 
accepting it as an inspiration, I thank Proy 
idence for it—Providence, ‘Immortal Gods,’ 
‘Superior Powers,’ ‘ Destinies,’ whichever be 
the name you like best. 

“ Indeed, by far the most agreeable part of 
this flare-up of success, to my feeling, has been 
the enthusiasm of personal affection and sym 
pathy on the part of his friends. I haven't 
been so fond of everybody, and so pleased with 
the world, since I was a girl, as just in these 
days when reading the letters of his friends, 
your own included. I am not very well, hav- 
ing done what I do at every opportunity— 
gone off my sleep; so I am preparing to spend 
a day and night at Windsor for change of at- 





mosphere, moral as well as material. I am 
in a hurry, but couldn’t refrain from saying, 
‘Thank you, and all good be with you!’ 
“Sincerely yours, JANE W. CARLYLE.” 
‘“Whatever ‘triumph’ there may have 
en,” said Carlyle, when I next met him, 
ndeed he rs. 
took her place by the side of a poor man 
provisions for her, undertook to share his 
for weal or woe; and in that office 
what she has been to him and done for 
him, how she has placed, as it were, velvet 
} + 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


! 


|away; free, frank, 
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and simple speech and 
intercourse .were the unwritten but ever- 
present law. Mrs. Carlyle’s wit and 
humor were overflowing, and she told 


| anecdotes about her husband under which 
| he sat with a patient look of repudiation 
n that now so darkly overcast day, was | 


Long, long years ago, she | 


until the loud laugh broke out and led 


the chorus. Now it was when she de- 


) | scribed his work on Frederick as one of 
of humblest condition, against all other | 


those botanical growths which every now 
and then to a knot, which being 
slowly passed, it grows on to another 
knot. ‘‘What Mr. Carlyle is when one 


come a 


| of those knots is reached, must be left to 


ween him and all the sharp angular- | 


ties of existence, is a fact that remains | 


how only in the knowledge of one man, 
and will presently be finally hid in his 
erave.”” 
Nothing could be more beautiful than 
Sun delicate, soft-voiced little lady whose epi 
taph he wrote in words that may here be 
quoted: 


lOneY 


vivid imaginations.” Again it was a 
transitory cook who served up daily some 


|} mess described by Carlyle as ‘‘Stygian,” 


with ‘‘ Tartarean” for a variant. She be 


| ing dismissed, another applicant comes. 


ie loving reverence of Carlyle for the | 


“Here likewise now rests Jane Welsh Carlyle, | 


use of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. She 
was born at Haddington, 14th July, 1801, only child 
of the above John Welsh and of Grace Welsh, Ca- 
plegell, Dumfries-shire, his wife. In her bright ex- 
istence she had more sorrows than are common, but 
also a soft invincibility, a capacity of discernment, 
nd a noble loyalty of heart which are rare. For 
forty years she was the true and loving helpmate of 
r husband, and by act and word unweariedly for- 
varded him as none else could in all of worthy that 
lidorattempted. She died at London, 21st April, 
1866, suddenly snatched away from him, and the 
light of his life is as if gone out.” + 


When Carlyle’s mood was _ stormiest, 


h 

lion was led as by a little child. 
centle invalid on the sofa, and in the end, 
whatever had been the outburst of indig- 
nation, justice was sure to be done, and 


1866. 
Sposi 
Md in 
ither, 
Proy 
rods,’ 


er be 


can hear her voice now—‘‘ But, Mr. Car- 


toward that poor man,” etc., followed 
from the just now Rhadamanthus with, 


good feeling in him;” and then came 
irt of 
been cerning some personage whose fragments 
we had despaired of ever picking up. 
Mrs. Carlyle had a true poetic nature, and 
an almost infallible insight. In the con- 
versation which went on in the old draw- 
ing-room at Chelsea there was no sugges- 
tion of things secret or reserved; people 
with sensitive toes had no careful provi- 
sion made for them, and had best keep 


sym 
ven't 
with 
thes 
ends 
hay- 
ity- 
spend 
of at- 


‘Carlyle having, you are aware, deep 
intuitive insight into human character, 
goes down to speak tothe new woman, and 
returns to pronounce her a most worthy 
and honest The woman next 
comes to me, and a more accomplished 
Sairey Gamp my eyes never looked on. 
The great coarse creature comes close, eyes 
me from head to foot, and begins by tell- 


person. 


| ing me, ‘When people dies, I can lay ’em 


out perfect.’ ‘Sairey’ was not retained, 


| though I had no doubt whatever of her 


ability to lay any of us out ‘perfect.’” 


| One evening the talk fell on the Brown 


| ings. 


Carlyle had given us the most at- 
tractive picture of Robert Browning in his 
youth. ‘‘Hehad simple speech and man- 


| ners, and ideas of his own; and I recall 
er voice could in an instant allay it; the 


‘ | 
She sata 


the mitigation sure to be remembered. I 


lyle, you remember he did act very nobly | 


‘Ah, yes; he had, after all, a vein of | 





a very pleasing talk with him during 
a walk, somewhere about Croydon, to 
the top of a hill. Miss Barrett sent me 
some of her first verses in manuscript, 
and I wrote back that I thought she could 
do better than write verses. But then she 
wrote again, saying: ‘ What else can I do? 
Here am I chained to my sofa by disease.’ 
I wrote then, taking back all I had said. 
Her father was a physician, late from In- 
dia; a harsh impracticable man, as I have 


| heard, his lightest word standing out like 
the neatest summing up of virtues con- | 


laws of the Medes and Persians. One day 
she read some verses Browning had writ- 
tenabout her.” ‘‘Ohno,” interrupts Mrs. 
Carlyle, ‘‘she wrote something about 
Browning.” ‘* Ah, well,” continues Car 
lyle, ‘‘ you shall give the revised and cor- 
rected edition presently. As I was say- 
ing, she wrote something about him, 
comparing him to some fruit—”’ ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Carlyle!” exclaims Mrs. C. ‘‘She 
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compared him,” continues Carlyle, ‘‘to a | 


nectarine.” 
Carlyle; ‘‘sh 


‘That's too bad,” says Mrs. 
e compared his poetry to a 
i the 
Bells and Pomegran 


pomegranate was suggested by 
title of his poems, 


ates: 
which, 
the 


with a 


I stand corrected,” says Carlyle; 


‘Sand 
h and 
he then proceeded to tell the pleasant ro 
mance on which he set out with a subtle 
appreciation and sympathetic admiration 
which made it sweeter than the tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty. 

The advice which Carlyle gave to Miss 
Barrett, and which so many will rejoice 
that she did not follow, but induced him 
to take was characteristic. That 
Carlyle was himself a poet, all his true 
readers know; had his early life been hap 
pier, it iseven probable that he might have 
broke upon the world with song; but his 


} 
ne 


lines are very sweet and tru 


back, 


ideal was too literally a burden to rise with | 


He could rare- 
ly or never read the rhymes of his con 
temporaries 


full freedom on its wings. 


Goethe always excepted 

without a sense of some frivolity in that 
The motto of Past 
and Present, from Schiller—‘‘ Ernst ist 
das Leben”—was deeply graven on Car 
lyle’s heart. 


mode of expression. 


Thomas Cooper, author of | 
the ‘‘Purgatory of Suicides” (dedicated to | 
Carlyle), like so many others who had 
suffered for their efforts for reform, was 
befriended by Carlyle. ‘* Twice,” 
Cooper, ‘‘ he put a five-pound note in my 
hand when I was in difficulties, and told 
me, with a grave look of humor, that if I 
could never pay him again he would not 
hang me.” Carlyle gave Cooper more 
than money—a copy of Past and Present, 
and therewith some excellent advice. The 
letter is fine, and my reader will be glad | 
to read it. 


says 


; ance, 


| their going to reside there. 


thing turning altogether on Facts, not Fictior 
Certainly the music that is very traceable here 
might serve to irradiate into harmony far prot 
itabler things than what are commonly eal) 
‘Poems,’ for which, at any rate, the tasts 


these days seems to be irrevocably in al 


We have too horrible a practical chaos 


round us, ont of which every man is called }y 


the birth of him to make a bit of Cosmos: t] 
seems to me the real Poem for a man 
cially at present. 


hal 
esp 

I always grudge to see a) 

portion of a man’s musical talent (which is th 
real intellect, the real vitality or life of hin 

expended on making mere words rhyme 
These things I say to all my poetie friends 
for I am in earnest about them, but 
most nobody to believe me hitherto. From 
you I shall get an excuse at any rate, the pur- 


t al 
eb al 


o 


pose of my so speaking being a friendly one to- 
ward you. 

‘I will request you farther to accept this 
book of mine, and to appropriate what you 
can of it. ‘Life is a serious thing,’ as Schiller 
says, and as you yourself practically know. 
These are the words of a serious man about it; 
they will not altogether be without meaning 


| for you.” 


Those who have read the ‘‘ Purgatory of 
Suicides” will be able to understand the 
extent to which Carlyle was influenced by 
his sympathies. A man who, like Coop 
er, had been in jail for Chartist opinions, 


| might be pretty sure in those days of get- 


ting a certificate for some “‘ traces of gen 


| ius” from Carlyle. 


Carlyle and his young wife had visited 
London before there was any thought of 
In February, 
they were staying at 4 Ampton Street, 
Gray’sInn Road. Here one morning Car- 
lyle.received a volume addressed to the 
author of the essay on Characteristics 


18392 


oe, 


It was acknowledged in a note now in the 


possession of Mr. Alexander Ireland,* who 
has permitted me to copy it: 


“The writer of the Essay named Character- 
istics has just received, apparently from Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, a volume entitled Christianism, for 
which he hereby begs to express his thanks. 


| The volume shall be read: to meet the Author 


“ Cnensra, September 1, 1845. 
“Drar Srr,—I have received your poem, 
and will thank you for that kind gift, and for 
all the friendly sentiments you entertain to- | 
ward me—which, as from an evidently sincere 
man, whatever we may think of them other- 
wise, are surely valuable to a man. I have 
looked into your poem, and find indisputable 
traces of genius in it—a dark Titanic energy 
struggling there, for which we hope there will 
be a clearer daylight by-and-by. If I might 
presume to advise, I think I would recommend 
you to try your next work in Prose, and as a 


| of it personally would doubtless be a new grati- 
| fication. 


T. CARLYLE.” 

* Author of one of the most valuable bibliograph 
ical works in existence, List of the Writings of Will 
iam Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, chronologically arranged, 
ete., and of the Works of Charles Lamb, This schol- 
arly work contains notes descriptive, critical, and ex- 
planatory concerning the works of other great mod 
ern authors, aud the reception they met with. Mr 
Ireland was always the valued personal friend of 
Carlyle, Emerson, and other literary men. His col 
lection of literary treasures is as rich as any in Eng- 
land, 





THOMAS C 


The 
page: 
belief Reconciled. Being Exercises and 
Meditations. ‘Mercy and Truth have met 


kissed each other.’ 
seventy-five copies printed. 


Not for sale: only 
1832.” It 


the heart of Carlyle. It was enlarged and 
published in 1853 under the title The Le- 
ligion of the Heart, but as it is a produc- 
tion little known I can not forbear offer- 


ing here an extract from its preface, styled | 


‘Introductory Letter,” and signed Leigh 
Hunt: 


“To begin the day with an avowed sense of 


is at least an earnest of its being gone through 
with the better. The dry sense of duty, oreven 


der expression of it, is but a formal and dumb 
virtue, compared with a livelier sympathy ; and 


it misses part of its object, for it contributes | P < ‘ 
| we should be sorry to miss having free speech 


so much the less to happiness. Affection loves 
to hear the voice of affection. 
be told that it is beloved. It is humble enough 
to seek in the reward of that acknowledgment 
the certainty of having done its duty. In the 
pages before you there is as much as possible 
of this mutual strengthening of benevolence, 
and as little of dogmatism. 
ten in a spirit of sincerity, which would not 
allow a different proceeding......Some virtues 
which have been thought of little comparative 
moment, such as those which tend to keep the 
body in health and the mind in good temper, 
are impressed upon the aspirant as religious 
duties. 
sequence than those which regulate the color 
of the whole ground of life, and effect the great- 
est purposes of all virtue, and all benevolence ? 


Much is made, accordingly, not only of the bod- | 


ily duties, but of the very duty of cheerfulness, 
and of setting a cheerfulexample. In a word, 
the whole object is to encourage everybody to 
be, and to make, happy; to look generously, 
nevertheless, on such pains, as well as plea- 
sures, as are necessary for this purpose ; to seek, 
as much as possible, and much more than is 
common, their own pleasures through the me- 
dium of those of others; to co-operate with 
heaven, instead of thinking it has made us only 
to mourn and be resigned ; to unite in the great 
work of extending knowledge and education ; to 
cultivate a reasonable industry, and an equal- 
ly reasonable enjoyment; not to think gloom- 
ily of this world, because we hope for a better; 
not to cease to hope for a better, because we 
may be able to commence our heaven in this.” 


Carlyle was already weary of the shrill 
negations, albeit he had accepted many of 
them, and found in such thoughts and as- 


,ARLYLE. 


{ g y ig ? 
of kindness, if rarely accompanied with a ten- | day night? 


Love wishes to | 


They were writ- | 


What virtues can be of greater con- | 
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volume alluded to bore on its title- | pirations as these the expression of a con- 
‘‘Christianism ; or, Belief and Un- | 


genial spirit. He had, indeed, read witn 
admiration Leigh Hunt’s previous and 


| public works, but now he longed to know 
together; Righteousness and Peace have | 


him. The brief note quoted seems to have 


| elicited a cordial response from Leigh 
Hunt. 


was a book which completely captivated | 


Here is another note from Carlyle 
to Leigh Hunt, dated soon after the last 


| quoted: 


“4 Aupton Street, 
“Gray's Inn Roan, 20 February, 1832. 
“ DEAR Str,—I stay at home (scribbling) till 
after two o'clock ; and shall be truly glad, any 
morning, to meet in person aman whom I have 


| long, in spirit, seen and esteemed. 


“Both my wife and I, however, would reck- 


} on it a still greater favor could you come at 
: . : | once in the evening, and take tea with us, that 
duty, and a mutual cheerfulness of endeavor, |". ce el ee f tee 

our interview might be the longer and freer. 


Might we expect you, for instance, on Wednes- 
Our hour is six o’clock; but we 
will alter it in any way to suit you. 

“We venture to make this proposal because 
our stay in town is now likely to be short, and 


of you. 
“ Believe me, dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 
“THOMAS CARLYLE.” 


It was a characteristic of Carlyle that 
he never recalled his heart once given. 
There were many who felt that (as I once 
heard Mill say) ‘‘Carlyle had turned 
against all his friends,” but this was only 
true of their radicalism, which he once 
shared. On the other hand, Charles 
Kingsley, who had shared his reaction in 
political affairs, kept away from him a 
good deal because he felt himself to be 
one of the large number implicitly ar- 
raigned in the Life of Sterling as the dis- 
appointed young ladies who had taken 
the veil. But Carlyle always spoke affee- 
tionately of Kingsley. ‘‘I have a very 
vivid remembrance,” he once said, ‘‘ of 
Charles coming with his mother to see 
me. A lovely woman she was, with large 
clear eyes, a somewhat pathetic expression 
of countenance, sincerely interested in all 
religious questions. The delicate boy she 
brought with her had much the same ex- 
pression, and sat listening with intense 
and silent interest to all that was said. He 
was always of an eager, loving, poetic 
nature.” 

With Alfred Tennyson his frequent 
friendly intercourse was interrupted when 
the poet went to reside in the Isle of 
Wight. Until then they used to sit with 
a little circle of friends under the one 
tree that made the academe of the Chelsea 
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home, smoke long pipes, and interchange 


longarguments. Butwhen Tennyson vis- 
ited London, they generally met, and were 
very apt to relapse into the old current of 
conversation that began under the tree. 
I may mention here the delicacy of Car- 
lvle toward Tennyson when they were 
both offered titles at the same time by 
Disraeli. Carlyle having written his re- 
} 


ply declining the offer, withheld it care- | 


fully until the answer of Tennyson had 
been made known, fearing that the latter 
might in some degree be influenced by the 
course he himself had resolved to adopt. 
Some of Carlyle’s earlier friends had 
been drawn to him by the dazzling attrac 
tions of Sartor Resartus. A contempo- 
rary writer reports of the audiences which 
attended the lectures ** Heroes” that 
‘they chiefly consisted of persons of rank 
added, 
manner which must 
seem very uncouth to London audiences 
of the most respectable class, accustomed 
as they are to the polished deportment 
which is usually exhibited in Willis’s or 
the Hanover rooms.” Nota few of these 
Turveydrop folk fell back when they 
found whither that pillar of fire was lead- 
ing them. 
Dr. John ( 


on 


and wealth,’ and he 


something in his 


‘arlyle told me, with refer- 


ence to the quaint’ frame-work of his | 
brother’s unique book, that he had no| 
doubt it was suggested by the accounts he | 
Dr. C.) used to give him of his experiences | 


in Germany while pursuing his medical 
studies there. There was a 
Club, which Schelling himself 
visit now and then, devoted 
smoke, and philosophy. The 


to 
beer, 


used 
to 
free, and 


often wild, speculative talks of these cloud- | 


veiled (with tobacco smoke) intelligences 


his brother Thomas much in the descrip- 
tion and rehearsal, and the doctor said he 
recalled many of the comments and much 
of the laughter in Sartor Resartus. Apart 
from this frame-work, there never was a 


book which came more directly from the | 


heart and life of a man, and being for 


that very reason a chapter of the world’s | 


experience, it was a word which came to 
its own only to find a slow reception. It 
was a long time before it could find a pub- 
lisher—this great into which five 
vears of labor had gone—but at last (1833) 
Mr. Fraser consented to publish it in his 
magazine much 
his readers. 


book 


‘“There is | 


to the consternation of | 
| said concerning the home and cireum- 
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‘When it began to appear,” said Cay 
lyle, ‘‘ poor Fraser, who had courageous 
ly undertaken it, found himself in grea: 
troubie. The public had no liking what 
ever for that kind of thing. Letters ] 
piled mountain high on his table, the bu: 
den of them being, ‘ Either stop sendin 
your magazine 
that crazy stuff 
him to hold on 


to me, or stop printing 
about clothes.’ LT advised 
a little longer, and aske 
if there were no voices in a contrary sense 
‘Just two—a Mr. Emerson, of New Eng 
land, and a Catholic priest at Cork 


| These said, ‘Send me Fraser so lone 


‘Sartor’ continues in it.””) Some years 
afterward Carlyle visited Cork, and found 
out his Roman Catholic reader, and li 
used to relate, with some drollery, how he 
was kept waiting for some time because 
the servant was unwilling to disturb him 
during some hours of penance and prayer 
with which he was engaged in the garden 

Sartor Resartus first appeared in book 
form in New England, edited by Emerson 
to whom also is to be credited the collec 
tion of Carlyle’s miscellaneous papers. 
Carlyle loved to dwell upon the recogni 
tion he had received from New England 
in the years when he was comparatively 
unknown in his own country. ‘Ther 


; was really something maternal in the way 


America treated me. The first book | 
ever saw of mine, the first I could look 
upon as wholly my own, was sent me 
from that country, and I think it was the 


| most pathetic event of my life when | 
Schelling | 


saw it laid on my table. The 
Revolution, too, which alarmed 


French 


every 


| body here, and to this day has, I think, 


brought me no penny here, was taken up 
in America with enthusiasm, and as much 


| as one hundred and thirty pounds sent to 
of the transcendental Olympus amused | 


me forit.” Sartor Resartus and the Mis 


| cellanies were both published in England 


in book form in 1888, after their appear 


| ance in America. 


Mr. Carlyle was much urged about that 
time to visit the United States, and had 
intended to do so: he was, I believe, only 
prevented from fulfilling his intention by 
the pressure of his labors on the French 
Revolution—more particularly by the ne- 
cessity of reproducing the first volume of 
it, which had been burned by a servant- 
girl. 

There is a letter of which my reader 
will be glad to read a portion in this mem- 
oir, and in connection with what has been 
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stanees amid which Sartor Resarlus was 
yritten. It is Carlyle’s letter to Goethe, 
nublished in the latter’s translation of the 
Life of Schiller (Frankfort, 1830). 

‘You inquire with such warm interest 
respecting our present abode and oceupa- 
tions, that I feel bound to say afew words 
tbout both, while there is still room left. 
Dumfries is a pleasant town, containing 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and 
mav be considered the centre of the trade 
and judicial system of a district which 
possesses some importance in the sphere 
of Seottish industry. Our 
not in the town itself, but fifteen miles to 

northwest, among the gra hills 
rH black stretch 
westward through Galloway almost to 
the Irish Sea. In this wilderness of heath 
ind rock our estate stands forth a green 


residence is 


nite 
th 


ie morasses whi 


oasis, a tract of ploughed, partly inclosed, 
und planted ground, where corn ripens, 
and trees afford a shade, although si 
rounded by sea-mews and rough-wooled 
Here, with no small etfort, have 
we built and furnished a neat, substantial 
dwelling; here, in the absence of profes- 
sorial or other office, we live to cultivate 
literature according to our strength, and 
in our own peculiar way. We wish a 
joyful growth to the rose and flowers of 
our garden; we hope for health and peace- 
thoughts to further our aims. 
roses, indeed, are still in part to be planted, 
but they blossom already in anticipation. 
Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, 
ind the mountain air, are the best medi- 
cines for weak nerves. 
cise—to which I am much devoted—is my 
only recreation: for this nook of ours is 


ir- 


sheep. 


Tul he 


the loneliest in Britain—six miles removed | 


from any one likely to visit me. Here 
Rousseau would have been as happy 
on his island of St. Pierre. My town 
friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn here 


as 


This daily exer- | 


| the table of my litt] 


to a similar disposition, and forebude me | 


no good result. But I came hither solely 


| lyle. 


with the design to simplify my way of life, | 


and to secure the independence through 


to myself. 
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e library a whole eart- 
load of Fre German, American, and 
English journals and periodicals—what- 
Of antiquarian 
studies, too, there is no lack. 


} 
hen, 


ever may be their worth ? 
From some 
of our heights I can desery, about a day's 
journey to the west, the hill where Agric 
ola and his Romans left a camp behind 
them. At the foot of it 
there both father and mother still live to 
love me. Andso one must let Time work. 

‘**But whither Let 
me confess to you I am uncertain about 
my future 


I was born, and 


am I wandering ? 
literary activity, and would 
gladly learn your opinion concerning it; 
at least pray write to me again, and speed 
ily, that I may feel myself united to you. 
The only piece of any importance that I 
have written since I came here is an ‘ Es- 
say on Burns.’ Perhaps you never heard 
of him, and yet he is a man of the most 
decided in the 
rank of peasant life, and through the en 
tanglements of his peculiar position was 
at length mournfully wrecked, so that 
what he effected was comparatively unim 
portant. He died, in the middle of his 
in the 1796. We English, 
especially the Scotch, loved Burns more 
than any poet that had lived for centuries. 
I have often been struck by the fact that 
he was born a few months before Schiller, 
in the year 1759, and that neither of them 
ever heard the ot] They shone 
like stars in opposite hemispheres, or, if 


genius, but born lowest 


career, year 


ier’s name. 


| you will, the thick mist of earth inter- 


cepted their reciprocal light.” Goethe, 
commenting upon this letter, says that 
not to him. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the exact- 
ness with which Carlyle had entered into 
the life and individuality of Schiller, and 
of all the German authors whom he had 
introduced to his countrymen. He pref 
aces his translation of the Life of Schiller 
with two pictures of the residence of Car- 
In the year after the above letter 
was written, Mr. Carlyle wrote another 


Burns was unknown 


| letter to Goethe in reply to one from the 
which I could be enabled to remain true 


This bit of earth is our own; | 


. : ? | 
here we can live, write, and think as best | 


pleases ourselves, even though 
himself were to be crowned the monarch 
of literature. Nor is the solitude of such 
great importance; for a stage-coach takes 
us speedily to Edinburgh, which we look 
upon as our British Weimar. And have 
I not, too, at this moment piled up upon 


Zoilus | 


latter, which I believe has not been pub 
lished in England, but is interesting as 
indicating the feeling in that country to- 
ward German literature up to the time at 
which he began his work. This letter 
was written on December 22, 1829, and in 
it Carlyle says: ‘‘ You will be pleased to 
hear that the knowledge and appreciation 
of foreign and especially of German lit- 
erature spreads with increasing rapidity 
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wherever the English tongue rules; so | 


that now at the Antipodes, in New Hol- 


land itself, the wise men of your country | 


utter their wisdom. 
that even in Oxford and Cambridge, our 
two English universities, hitherto looked 
upon as the stopping-place of our peculiar 
insular conservatism, a movement in such 
things hi: Your Niebuhr has 
found a clever translator at Cambridge, 
and at Oxford two or three Germans have 


begun, 


iS 


I have lately heard | 


on the subject therein treated. But, alas: 
the same discrepancy has become now 
familiar experience.” 

I have before me, as I write, a little note. 
never before published, from Carlyle to 
Leigh Hunt, dated Craigenputtoch, Dum 
fries, 20 November, 32, in which he says 


a 


| ‘*Being somewhat uncertain about the 
| number of your house, I send this under 
| cover to a friend, who will personally see 


already enough employment in teaching | 


their language. 
too strong for certain eyes, yet no one can 
doubt the happy consequences that shall 
ultimately follow therefrom. Let nations, 
as individuals, only know each other, and 
mutual 
helpfulness; 


and instead of natural ene- 


The new light may be | 


that it reaches its address. If he deliver 
it in person, as is not impossible, you wil] 


find him worth welcoming: he is John 


| Mill, eldest son of India Mill, and, I may 


say, one of the best, clearest-headed, and 


| clearest-hearted young men now living in 
| London.” 


jealousy will change to mutual | 


mies, as neighboring countries too often 


are, we shall all be natural friends.” 

The servant who burned the French 
Revolution was in the employ of Mrs. Tay- 
lor, afterward Mrs. Mill. 
said Carlyle, in relating this tragedy, 
**Mill rushed in and sat there, white as 
a sheet, and for a time was a picture of 
speechless terror. At last it came out, 
amid his gasps, that Mrs. Taylor, to whom 
he had lent the manuscript, in whose 
preparation he had been much interested, 
had laid it on her study table, when her 
servant-girl had found it convenient for 
lighting the fire; each day the volume 
must have been decreasing, until one day 
the lady, coming in, found scattered about 
the grate the last burned vestiges of the 
most difficult piece of work I had yet ac- 
complished. The downright agony of 


Mill at this catastrophe was such that for | 


a time it required all our energies to bring 
him any degree of consolation; for me but 
one task remained in that matter: the vol- 
ume was rewritten as well as I could do 
it, but it was never the same book, and I 
was never again the same man. 

‘*T used to see a good deal of Mill once, 
but we have silently—and I suppose inev- 
itably—parted company. He was a beau- 
tiful person, affectionate, lucid; he had al- 
ways the habit of studying out the thing 
that interested him, and could tell how he 
came by his thoughts and views. 
many years now I have not been able to 
travel with him on his ways, though not 
in the least doubtful of his own entire 
honesty therein. His work on Liberty 
appears to me the most exhaustive state- 
ment of precisely that I feel to be untrue 


‘‘One day,” | 


But for | 





John Stuart Mill always seemed to me 
to grow suddenly aged when Carlyle was 
spoken of. The nearest to painful emo 
tion in him which I ever saw was when 
he made that remark, ‘‘ Carlyle turned 
against all his friends.” I did not and do 
not think the remark correct. When 
Carlyle came out with his reactionary 
opinions, as they were deemed, his friends 
became afraid of him, and nearly all 
stopped going to see him at the very time 
when they should have insisted on com 
ing to a right understanding. Carlyle 
was not reserved in speaking of the change 
which had come over his convictions. 
‘‘T used to go up stairs and down spout- 
ing the oratory of all radicals, especially 
the negro emancipationists. Nor have | 
the slightest doubt that such people have 
sometimes put an end to the most fright 
ful cruelties. What worth they put into 
such work they reaped. But it steadily 
grew into my mind that of all the insani 
ties that ever gained foot-hold in human 
minds, the wildest was that of telling 
masses of ignorant people that it is their 
business to attend to the regulation of 
human society. I remember when Em- 
erson first came to see me that he had a 
great deal to say about Plato that was very 
attractive, and I began to look up Plato; 
but, amid the endless dialectical hair-split 
ting, was generally compelled to shut up 
the book, and say, * How does all this con 
cern me at all? But later on I have read 
Plato with much pleasure, finding him an 
elevated soul, spreading a pure atmosphere 
around one as he reads. And I find him 
there pouring his scorn on the Athenian 
democracy—‘ the charming government, 
full of variety and disorder, dispensing 
equality alike to equals and unequals’ — 
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ind hating that set quite as cordially as 
. writer of the Latter Day Pamphle ts 
es the like of it 
inny, genial way, indeed, instead of the 
ind and lightning with which 
pamphlet man was forced to utter it. 


now; expressed in a 
the 
Let 


eood shot Ss, 


er 


eon, the shoemake r. make 
id no man will honor him than 

Let Cleon go about pretending to be 
conductor of the world, and 
. best thing one ean do for Cleon is to 
mand him to his work, and, were it pos 
le, under penalties. And I demand 
more for Cleon or Culfee than I 


more 


slator, 


things 


uld be prepared to assert concerning | 


. momentarily successful of such who 
ve managed to get titles and high places. 
In that kind, for example, his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon Third—an 
Pig, as, indeed, must some d: 
It beeame clear to my own mind, af 


fi 


intensified 
Ly appt ar.” 
ter 


w months’ acquaintance with Carly] 


u e, 
that he had in his mind a very palpable 
one neither unlovely nor unjust, 
principles, if genuinely applied, 
would make ordinary conservatives glad 
enough to accept those of Mill in prefer 

It was part of his view, for instance, 


Utopia, 


Whose 


that private proprietorship in land should 
be abolished; and I 


yuilding a long discourse on the English 
; Seotch ‘‘ feu,” as derived of foi, 


that 
The 
‘paper nobility” would stand small chance 
in his commonwealth. It was they main 
ly who usurp the posts of highest work, 
for which they are incompetent, and keep 
the true kings, the Burnses, 
Johnsons, in the exile of mere ‘ talk.” 
But I also felt that it was by a rare felici- 
ty that Margaret Fuller spoke of him as 
‘the Siegfried of England 
erful, if not quite invulnerable.” His vul- 
nerable point was a painful longing to 
make present facts square with his theory 
and ideal. He could not bear to think 
the realization of his hope so distant as 
the world said. 


1 


fides, a trust, and destined to be 
iain when Cosmos replaced Chaos. 


Voltaires, 


Irish rebellions, trade-union strikes and 
rattenings, and longed for a fruitful land, 


with bread for all, work for all, each la- | 


borer provided for, disciplined, regulated 
a great army of honest and competent 
toilers, making the earth blossom as a 


rose, and at the same time dwelling peace- | 


fully in patriarchally governed homes. 
If this could only be realized somewhere! 


well remember him | 


great and pow- | 


He had lived through | 
the generation of bread riots, Chartism, | 
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| Then there reached him the tidings that 
in the Southern States of America there 
was such a fai country. I found him 
fully possessed with this idea in 1863. In 
his longing that his dream should be no 
dream, but a reality, he had listened to the 
most An 


} 
ted 


insubstantial representations. 
| enthusiastic Southern lady had repea 
ly visited him, and found easy 


credence 
to her story that such was the inherent 
vitality of slavery, and the divine force at 
| tending it, that even then, when the South 
was blockaded, and harassed by war on 
every side, prosperity was springing up, 
Southern theo 


rists, indeed, there were as sincerely vision 


and factories appearing. 


ary as himself, and they came to him per 
sonally witha wonderful scheme, by which 
the South and the West Indies were to be 
| constituted into one great nation, in which 
the physical beauty of the country would 
only be surpassed by the songs of the hap 
py negroes working in their own natural 
clime, untainted by any of the mad, wild 
strife between labor and capital, the greed 
of pelf, or the ambitions of corrupt poli 
As a Southerner myself, | had an- 
| other story to tell. A dream as fair had 
been driven from my own heart and mind, 
when I was able to look beyond the peace- 
ful homes of one or two small districts in 
my beloved Virginia to the actual condi 
tion of the average South, and I laid be- 
fore him the faets which had expelled that 
dream. 


ties. 


One or two of the simplest facts 
which I narrated, on a day when we walk 
ed in Hyde Park, so filled him with wrath 
at the injustice perpetrated that his denun 

| ciations attracted the attention of loun- 

| gers in the Park. 

; Same man that afterward so deeply sym 

| pathized with the wronged African Lan 


L saw before me the 


galulele, when Bishop Colenso came over 
| from Natal to plead for him against Eng 
| lish oppressors—the man whose voice has 
| helped to arrest the schemes to obtain 
| English aid for the European slave-trader, 
| ‘the unspeakable Turk.” 

Carlyle was always most patient when 
he was vigorously grappled with about 
| his facts, perhaps from a half-conscious- 
| ness that there lay his weakness, and from 
a natural honesty of mind. Soon after 
| David A. Wasson had written to him that 
| stern and dignified paper which appeared 
}in the Atlantic Monthly, he asked me 
about Wasson, and that he 
| seemed to be ‘‘an honest, sturdy, and val- 
iant kind of man.” Subsequently I had 


remarked 
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the pleasure of introducing to him the 
friendly but severe critic in question, and 
I have rarely seen him so genial in con 
versation with any American. 

Carlyle awakened from his dream of a 
beautiful patriarchal society in the South 
but he did awake. One 
received from the Rev. Dr. Fur 
ness, of Philadelphia, as a reply to his 
‘*Tlias in Nuce,” a photograph taken of 
the lacerated back of a negro, with the 
words, ‘‘ Look upon this, and may God 
forgive your cruel jest!” He asked me 
about Dr. Furness, and I was able to give 
him an account which relieved him from 
the suspicion that the picture was ‘* 


ern States slowly, 


day he 


rot 
up” for partisan purposes. 
things made him, as I 


A good many 
thought, 
about his position in those days. 


uneasy 
But the 
staggering blow, dealt with all the 
of love, came from Emerson. It was ear 
ly in October, 1864, that I found him read 
ing and 


son. 


fi ree 


Emer 
Long years before he had written 
to an American, ‘‘I hear but one voice, 
and that comes from Concord”: the Voice 
had now come to him again, freighted with 
tenderness, but also with terrible truth. 
He bade me read the letter. It spoke of 
old friendship, conveyed kindest sympa- 
thies to Mrs. Carlyle—always an invalid, 
mentioned pleasantly a friend whom Car- 
lvle had introduced: but then the sen 
tences turned to fire 


re-reading a letter from 


fire in which love 
was quick as enthusiasm was burning. 


With simplest sorrow and wonder he 


spoke of hearing Carlyle quoted against | 


| had 


the cause of humanity, but could not 
make up his mind to believe it. There 
must be some strange misunderstanding 
and mistake. 
experimenting on idlers, must be, etc., ete. 
gut he could not by any means be dis- 
guised from those eyes that saw deep; 


self, perhaps, certainly better than others 
knew him; and so Carlyle felt when he 
read in this letter, at the close, ‘‘ Keep the 


Carlyle. ‘‘For the rest, this letter, the 
first I have received from Emerson this 
long time, fills me with astonishment. 
That the cleanest mind now living—for I 


don’t know Emerson’s equal on earth for | 


percept ion 
raculous. 


should write so is quasi-mi- 
I have tried to look into the 
middle of things in America, and I have 
seen nothing but a people cutting throats 


Carlyle must for once be | 


| the gentlest voice: 
|or you have put into this thing will re 
old kindness, which I prize above words.” | 

‘*No danger but that will be kept,” said | 
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| indefinitely to put the negro into a posi 
tion for which all experience shows him 
unfit. Two Southerners have just bee 
here. One of them, I should say. } 
negro blood in him, and he said. 
quietly, the Southerners will all die rat] 
er than submit to reunion with the Nort] 
The other, a Mr. John R. Thompso: 
brought me an autograph letter fr 
Stonewall Jackson.” 


some 


[knew Mr. Thompson very well, and 
said that there could be no doubt what 
No one 
could be more sensible than I was th 
there were in the South many excellent 
people, earnest and even religious }y 
lievers in the system of slavery. It had 
been the heaviest tragedy of my personal 
life when I came to feel and know that 
so much heart and sincerity as that amid 
which I grew up in Virginia were pitted 
against all the necessary and irresistibl 
currents and forees of the universe. My 
old Virginian relatives and friends, or 
most of them, failed to get that point of 
view from outside which residence in free 
States had opened to me with personally 
sorrowful results, and they could not see 
that the movement for emancipation in 
the United States was fed from world-wide 
sources. They thought me a traitor to 
them, I feared, though I would die to do 
them any service. They regarded the 
abolitionists as wicked, self-seeking men, 
and they were certainly therein proceed- 
ing against the fact and the truth. Was 
Emerson a wicked, self-seeking man? | 
known Emerson—refined, retiring, 
loving solitude, hating mobs —I 
known him for this cause face a wild 
mob; and it was along with Garrison, 


ever of his honor and sincerity. 


have 


| Wendell Phillips, and others who had 
| thrown away all self-interest and all pop 
| ularity to plead for justice to the race 
they knew him better than he knew him- | 


most powerless to repay them. 
Carlyle said, after a long pause, and in 
** All the worth they 


turn to you. You must be patient with 
me when I say how it all appears to me. 
I can not help.admiring the Northern 


| people for their determination to main- 


tain their Union. There is Abraham 
Lincoln” (taking up a photograph I had 
brought); ‘‘ plainly a brave, sincere kind 
of man, who seemed to me crying to the 
| country, ‘Come on!’ without in the least 
| knowing where he was leading them, or 
| even with quiet doubts whether he might 
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not be leading them to a struggle against | 


The Americans 
will probably never believe it, but no 
man feels more profoundly interested and 
concerned for all he believes really for 


the laws of this universe. 


} 


their good than the man who now speaks 
Notwithstanding all the irrita 
the feel toward 
England, America owes a great deal to 


to you. 
tion which Americans 
England; a vast deal of English courage, 
wealth, literature, have gone to give 
America her start in the world; and I 
have always believed it would be paid 
with compound in 
steady working out to demonstration of 


back, interest, 
the utter and eternal impossibility of what 
Europe is pursuing under the of 
Democracy. The Americans are power 
ful 


li, 


hiamie 


but they can not make two men equal 
when the universe has determined that 
they are and shall be unequal. They 
may pursue that road, and believe they 
are on the way to Je-rusalem, but they 
ll find it Ge-henna that is finally ar 
rived at. Nor can I doubt that in 
creasing number of men in America per 


sa 
ila 


an 


ceive this just as clearly as I do, whatever 
they may think of negro slavery. Many 
1 intelligent American has told me u 
this room what evils their country has 


al 
ufered from a vast mass of crass igno 


envy America her advantage over Eng 
land, inasmuch as her democratie smash 
up bids fair to precede ours, with little 
chance of preventing it. I believe it even 
probable that the rule of men competent 
to rule—as against both sham nobility and 
the ignorant populace will be first e 
tablished in the United States.” 

Carlyle was talking in this way once 
when an eminent American clergyman 
was present, and the latter began to de 
fend with energy the right of every man 
to an equal vote. ‘*‘ Well,” said Carlyle, 


which Jesus and Judas have equal weight 
in public affairs.” 

A few years ago Mrs. Charles Lowell, 
of Cambridge, with characteristic tact, 
sent Carlyle a copy of the memorial vol 
ume of the Harvard students who fell in 
the civil war. He read this volume with 
care, and when afterward Mrs. Lowell 





mistaken,” he said, and to other friends 
he declared that he now realized that there 


|} was much in the American struggle which 


he had not comprehended. In recent 
years nothing could be more marked than 
his kindness and attention to his Ameri 


| can visitors. 


| olution, 


the | 


No man was a stronger hater of tyr 
anny. Hy rejoiced in the American Rey 
and also in the of the 
Dutch as related by Motley—a historian 
of whose works he spoke very warmly in 
deed. ** Those Dutch are a strong people. 
They raised their land out of a marsh, and 


story 


went on fora long period of time breeding 


| doomsday. 


cows and making cheese, and might have 
gone on with their cows and cheese till 
But Spain comes over and 


| says, ‘We want you to believe in St. Ig 


| Says Spain ; 


‘Ver 


we can't.’ 


natius.’ 
‘but 


y sorry,’ reply the Duteh, 
‘God! but you must,’ 
and they went about with 
guns and swords to make the Dutch be 
lieve in St. Ignatius; never made them 
believe in him, but did succeed in break 


|} ine their own vertebral column forever, 


and raising the Dutch into a great nation.” 
Louis Napoleon was simply ‘‘a swindler 


who found a people ready to be swindled.” 


| Speaking of the ‘‘ mere worship of force,” 
|W hich had been attributed to him, he said: 
rant suffrage; and I have even come to } 


|} but the phantasm of 


‘*Most of that which people call force is 
it, not reverend in 
the slichtest degree to any sane mind. 


| Here is some small unnoted thing silently 
| working, or for the most part invisibly, 


| im which lies the real force. 


} 


Plenty of 


noise and show of power around us. Men 


in the pulpits, platforms, street corners, 


| true, come hither’; 
| thing prevails at last. 


erying (as I hear it), ‘ Ho! all ye that wish 


to be convinced of the thing that is not 
but the quietly true 
L admire Phocion 


| there among those oratorical Athenians. 
| Demosthenes says to him, ‘The Athenians 
‘I do not believe that state can last in| will get mad and kill you some day.’ 


| 
| 


‘Yes,’ says Phocion—‘ me when they are 
mad, you when they are in their senses.’ 
They sent Phocion to look after Philip, 
who was coming against them. Phocion 
returned and told them they could do 
nothing against Philip, and had _ better 
make peace with him. All the tongues 
began to wag and abuse him. 


Phocion 


presented herself in person at his door, he | quietly broke his staff, and cast the pieces 


seized her hand with the utmost cordial- 
ity, and confessed to her that he had been 
mistaken in his judgment upon that con- 
test and its causes. ‘‘I doubt I have been 


| 


tothem. ‘Let me be out of it altogether.’ 
Demosthenes and the orators had it their 
own way, and the Athenians were defeat 
ed. They then had to go to Phocion to 
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ret the 
could 


me Mr. So 


m out of the trouble as well as he 
nd-so has made a tremendous 
speech 
man, 


quent [ should say to him, * Have 


[ think of all this when they tell | the biographer of Frederick came, Q 


you yourself done, or tried to do, any of | 


these ‘Done? 

likely have to say; ‘quite 
The more I say them, the 
less need have I to do them.’ 
would just snip a little piece of 
off, 
quent speech, L would put to 


fine things vou talk about? 
he would most 
the reverse 


that elo 


quent tongue 
] 


made an el 


Then I| 


And the next time he | 


him the same question, and when the like | 


reply came, I would snip another small 


piece of his tongue off. And in the end 
very little, 
that eloqu nt tongue would be left. 


| Grand Cross of the Bath was offered and 


most likely nothing at all, of | 


If he | 


could not then act, at least my fine orator | 


could 
Europe 
lentest. 


seven 


be silent. force 


the 


The strongest 
just Bismarck—is Sl 

He 
hundred 


fongue nor pen. 


now 


ther with 
least service he 


‘ars, but 
Not the 


ve nel 


in |} 


completes the slow work of | 


is doing Europe, could the people rive | 


be 
most of the men es 


richt heed to it, might regarded 


demonstration that 
teemed as 


pov 


powerful are only wind-bags.”’ 


his | 


° ‘ | 
[I should remark that this was said long | 


before Prince Bismarck was suspected of 
conniving with the Pope. 
never heard Carlyle mention him.  ¢ 
Ivle might seold the Socialists, but his 
hatred was reserved for Jesuitism. 
Carlyle has suffered much from hav- 
ing his humorous exaggerations taken, as 
might underfoot of the letter. 


one Say, 


| about the Prime Minister, 
Since then I 
‘ar- | 


If the parties of progress have been mis- | 


led by this kind of interpretation, still 
inferred from his anti-democratic utter- 
ances a disposition to court the aristocra- 


ey. When, in the latter years of his life, 
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the time in which the German honor 


Lo 
eves) 


Victoria sought an interview with him 


If 1 had my way with that elo- | he met her at the residence of the D 
| of Westminster, and her Majesty bees: 


aware that she was in the presence 
man beyond all fictions of etiquette w) 
he said, ‘‘ Your Majesty sees that I am 
an old man, and if you will allow me { 
be seated, I may perhaps be better able to 
converse.” The Queen bowed assent, but 
she had never before conversed with on 
of her subjects on such terms of equality 
And when at length the decoration of t! 
declined, the throne, the ministry, and t] 
people heard once more from the vicinity 
of Ayr the brave song: 
knig 
hat; 
aboon his 

ruid faith he mauna fa’ that! 
“or a that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith 0’ st nse, and pride 0’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 


‘A prince can mak a belted 
A marquis, duke, and a’ t 


an honest man’s 


Carlyle was sensible of a certain mag 
! . . . . *s . 7 . 
nanimity in Disraeli’s proffer of this hon 


or, for he had written some severe things 
The two men 
had never been introduced to each other 
Disraeli perhaps. thought that Carlyle 
membered an early satire he had written 
upon him, which was not the case, Carlyle 
being always utterly free from personal 
resentments of that kind. Their point of 
nearest contact was when they were sit 
ting together upon the late Lord Derby's 


re- 


| commission of the National Portrait Gal- 
more have those been mistaken who have | 


| 
| 
| 


those of high rank who had forgotten, or | 


had never read, what he used to write 


about ‘‘ paper nobility,” 9 
much of Carlyle, his tone occasionally 
showed that he remembered another story 
of his favorite Phocion, how when the 
Athenian assembly applauded, he turn 
ed to his friends and asked ‘‘ what bad 
thing he had let slip.” When the Em- 
peror of Germany sent him the Order for 
Civil Merit (founded by Frederick the 
Great), he did not refuse it; but, as the 
world knows, he would not accept the 
patronage at home, which might imply 


an admission that honest thought is to be | 
When, about | 


paid in royal decorations 


began to make | 





lery. On that occasion the portrait of 
Lord Brougham (he being still living) was 
offered, and though all present felt that 
the acceptance of it would be a bad prece 
dent—since politicians might utilize the 
gallery to advance their fame—yet all hes 
itated to oppose the offer save one. Car 
lyle rose up and said that ‘‘since the rest 
hesitated, he begged leave to move that 
the Brougham picture be for the pres- 
ent rejected.” The motion was adopted; 
and Disraeli left his seat, went round to 
where Carlyle was, and stood before him 
for a few moments, uttering no word, but 
fairly beaming upon the only man who 
had the courage to do that which all felt 
to be right. 

Disraeli’s letter to Carlyle was not only 
munificent—offering not only the Order, 
but also what sum of money might be de- 








sired to support it—but it was expressed 
with the finest taste and feeling. This Or- 
der was fixed on because it had been kept 
and 


more pure than others; ‘since you, 


| 
mier, the common baronetey seemed less 
Carlyle wrote an equally 
courteous and noble reply in declining 
whose sentences I will not venture to re 
cord from memory, as no doubt the world 
ill soon be enabled to read the corre- 
but with a fine delicacy with 
held it until his friend Tennyson should 
One 
the naming of a 
ereen space in Chelsea *‘ Carlyle Square.” 
Carlyle never thoroughly enjoyed art. 
Had that side of him not been repressed 


npropriate. 


SIV mndence 


have responded to a similar offer. 
honor Carlyle did value 


in early life, his last years had been hap- 
nier. He had, indeed, on his walls some 
beautiful pictures, but they were portraits, 
r pictures which had got there for some 
other reason than that they were works 
When he first came to London 
he had a prejudice even against portraits. 
Count d’Orsay was only able to make his 
clever sketch half surreptitiously. 
self remember the difficulty which artists 
had in persuading him to sit for a picture. 
‘he first to coax him in that direction 
was Madox Brown. ‘This excellent artist 
designed a picture of ‘* Work,” 


} 


Fe art 


and Carlyle as the Prophet of Work. He 
had no difficulty with Maurice, but Car- 


Ivle refused to sit, and could barely be | 
persuaded to accompany the artist to | 


South Kensington, and stand against a 
rail while a photographer took the full- 
length which Madox Brown needed. Car- 
lvle made a slight grimace, however, and 
said, ‘‘Can I go now?’ The completed 
picture represented builders busy on the 
street; some fashionably dressed ladies are 
picking their way past the bricks and mor- 
tar; Maurice looks on meditatively, and 
with some sadness in his face, at this con- 
tinuance of the curse, ‘‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat thy bread”; while 
Carlyle rejoices in it, and while leaning 
on his cane laughs heartily—this laugh 
being the outcome of the grimace which 
he left on the photograph. Few of his 
portraits are good, partly, no doubt, be- 
of the somewhat miserable look 
which spread over his face whenever he 
was induced to sit for his portrait. How- 


cause 


ever, he gradually gained a respect for | 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


| Whistler is a striking work, 


I my- | 


land artist, as well as a lawyer. 
| ceive him if he eall. 
in which | 
he desired to introduce the Rev. Frederic | 
D. Maurice as a working-man’s friend, 


|for his neighbor John 
}oughly enjoyed his cartoons in Punch. 





| anything. 
| atre. 
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the artist’s work, and expressed a child- 


| like surprise and pleasure at seeing his 
| face emerge from the chaos of pigments. 
| Perhaps the best picture of him asa young 
<e myself, are childless,” wrote the Pre- | 


man was that taken almost surreptitious- 


| ly by Count d'Orsay, soon after the pub- 


lication of Sartor Resartus. The only 


| satisfactory picture [’ have ever seen of 


him is that by Tait, owned by Lady Ash- 
burton. ‘‘ An Interior at Chelsea,” by G. 
HK. Watts, is too gloomy; that made by 
but makes 
chair, hat 
begear 


the author, as he sits in a rude 
in hand, too much 
church door. 


like a at a 
Woolner’s bust is power- 


| ful, but the better part of Carlyle can not 
be suggested in marble; 
|a better medium. 


granite would be 
Generally photogra 
phers have done him more justice than 
the painters. 

What vague notions Carlyle had of art, 
even so late as 1850, may be gathered from 


| a little note he wrote that year to Leigh 


Hunt, from which its possessor permits 


me to take a sentence: ‘*One of my peo 


ple to-night, an accomplished American, 
has begged a card of introduction to you. 
He is a son of a certain noted Judge Sto- 


| ry; is himself, I believe, a kind of sculptor 


Pray re 
You will find him 
a friendly and entertainable and enter 
taining man.” He had much admiration 
Leech, and thor 


When that great master of caricature died 
prematurely of a nervous disorder, from 
which it was thought he might have re- 
covered but for the organ-grinders, Car- 
lyle, who suffered from the same frater- 
nity, mingled with his sorrow for Leech 
some severe sermons against that kind of 


| liberty which ‘* permitted Italian foreign- 


ers to invade London, and kill John Leech, 
and no doubt hundreds of other nervous 
people, who die and make no sign.” 


John 
Leech was doing his work thoroughly 
well, and that is the only liberty worth 
Carlyle did not attend the the- 
I have sometimes suspected that 
there was in him a survival of the reli- 
gious horror of theatres which prevailed 
at Annandale. He went to hear Charles 
Dickens read his works, and enjoyed that 
extremely. ‘‘I had no conception, before 
hearing Dickens read, of what capacities 
lie in the human face and voice. No the- 
atre stage could have had more players 
than seemed to flit about his face, and all 
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There was no need 
He also liked to go 
and hear Mr. Ralston, the charming and 
scholarly story-teller, recite and interpret 
his fairy lore. These enjoyments were 
very rare, however, as, indeed, they were 
poor beside the scenery of history, the he- 
roic figures of great men, and the world 
drama, on which the eye of Carlyle nev- 
er The dramatic and other arts 
came within his reach too late in life. He 
had passed the age when he could enjoy 
them for beauty or turn them to use; and 
when the farther age came, and the fee- 
bleness which the arts might have be- 
guiled, he had no pleasure in them. 

Carlyle’s was not only an essentially 
religious mind, but even passionately so. 
His profound reverence, his ever-burning 
flame of devout thought, made him impa- 
tient of all such substitutes for these as 
dogmas and ceremonies—the lamps gone 
out long ago. There was a sort of divine 
anger that filled him whenever forced to 
contemplate selfishness and egotism in the 
guise of humility and faith. 


tones were present. 
of any orchestra.” 


closed. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
JHENEVER the life of George Eliot 
is written, it is plain that the inter- 


\ 


est will be found to lie chiefly in the rec- 
ords of her mind, as shown by what of her 
conversation can be preserved and by her 


correspondence. For of outward events 
her life had few. She shunned rather 
than courted publicity, and there will be 
nothing to satisfy any of those who look 
for exciting narratives in biography. The 
time, however, is not come for such a rec- 
ord. Her loss is obviously too recent to 
her own family and friends to enable them 
to sift and winnow with impartiality what 
may be at their disposal. We must be 
content to wait, and in the mean time 
merely gather up whatever may be known 
of one who has long been so much to so 
many on both sides of the Atlantic. Few 
of the notices which have yet appeared 
have been complete, and some have been 
incorrect. We will here attempt to relate, 
as far as may be, what there is to tell of 
her life, and try to give those who had not 
the great honor of her personal acquaint- 
ance some portrait of what she was. 

No doubt it is difficult to judge those 
who live in our own immediate time. The 
greatest are sometimes hardly apprecia- 
ted, the insignificant are given too high a 


| 








position, by those among whom they live. 
The sure verdict of the years can alone de 
cide whether she whom we mourn was as 
great as we deem her. Great she surely 
was, with no ordinary greatness, who has 
so swayed the thoughts and moved the 
heart of her own generation. 

Mary Ann Evans—not Marian, though 
this name was afterward given her by the 
affection of friends, and was that by which 
she frequently signed herself—Mary Ann 
Evans was born at Griff House, near Nun 
eaton, on the 22d November, 1820. Her 
father, Mr. Robert Evans, who had begun 
life as a master-carpenter, came from Der- 
byshire, and had become land agent to 
several important properties in that rich 
Warwickshire district. The sketches of 
Mr. Burge in Adam Bede and of Cale} 
Garth in Middlemarch would give a fair 
idea of her father’s life in these two posi- 


; tions, although it must not be for a mo 


ment supposed that either of them was in 
tended as a definite portrait. Her mother 
died when she was fifteen, and her father 
afterward removed to Foleshill, near Cov- 
entry, with which removal her childish 
life closed. It is not unlikely that the 
time will come when, with one or other 
of her books in their hand, people will wan 
der among the scenes of George Eliot's 
early youth, and trace each allusion, as 
they are wont to do at Abbotsford or New- 
stead, and they will recognize the photo- 
graphic minuteness and accuracy with 
which these scenes, so long unvisited, had 
stamped themselves on the mind of the ob 
servant girl. 

Maggie Tulliver’s Childhood is clear- 
ly full of the most accurate personal ree- 
ollections, not, indeed, of scenery, for St. 
Ogegs is the town of Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire, from which the physieal fea- 
tures of the tale were taken. But her in- 
ner life as a child is described in it and in 
the autobiographical sonnets called ‘‘ Bro- 
ther and Sister.” The ‘*‘ Red Deeps,” how- 
ever, the scene of Maggie's spiritual awak 
ening, were near her own home, and had 
evidently been a favorite haunt of the 
real Maggie in childhood. So, too, the 
churches and villages, and the town de- 
scribed in the Scenes of Clerical Life, 
are all drawn from her own intimate ex- 
periences: ‘‘ Cheveril Manor” is Arbury 
Hall, the seat of the Newdegates, Mr. 
Robert Evans's early patrons; Knebley, 
described in Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, is 
Astley Church, hard by; Shepperton, in 








GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE 


Amos Barton, is Chilvers Coton; Nun- 
eaton 1s Milby; and, indeed, it seems pret 
ty certain, as first pointed out by a writer 
in the Graphic, that many of the inci- 
dents, as well as the scenery, of George 


Kliot’s early stories were hung on facts | 


well known in that Warwickshire neigh- 
borhood. At the same time it was but 
little that she took from outside. The 
merest hint or sketch of one whom she 
had seen was worked up, by a creative 
genius scarcely matched since Shakspeare, 
into a picture which lives, a true memo- 
rial. It would be unfair to some of her 
Vou. LXII.—No. 372.—58 


ELIOT. 


| characters, far too complimentary to oth- 
ers, to believe that they were actual. In 
the few instances in which identification 
is possible, the unlikenesses to that which 
served as the hint are greater than the 
likenesses. 

Among the most interesting facts of 
Mary Ann Evans's early life is the deep 
love she clearly bore her mother. When 
she speaks of her in the autobiograph- 
ical sonnets, however slightly, it is with 
the tenderest touch; and we can not but 
| feel sure that the beautiful maternity of 
Mrs. Moss, the upright rectitude of Mrs. 
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GRIFF HOUSE, GEORGE 


Garth, the tender spots in the heart of | 


Mrs. Poyser, the mature beauty of Milly 
Barton, are all recollections of the mother 
she loved and lost. We do not at all 
know what was Mrs. Evans's age at her 
death, but we feel intimately persuaded 
that she was about thirty-five, the age at 
which Milly Barton died, and at which 
the still more beautiful and stately Janet 
repented, and became a noble woman. 
Mr. Robert Evans was able to give his 
daughter an exceptionally good educa- 
tion. There were and are so many bad 


schools for girls that it was a piece of sin- | 


gular good fortune that Mrs. Wallington, 


tion. To Mrs. Wallington the writer in 


the Graphic thinks that George Eliot | 


owed some of the beauty of her intona- 
tion in reading English poetry. 
the studies at school, she was fortunate 
in finding a willing instructor in the 
then head-master of Coventry Grammar 
School, Mr. Sheepshanks ; and mother- 
less as she was, she possibly studied more 
deeply than a mother’s care for a delicate 
daughter's health would have permitted. 
However this may be, the years that she 
spent near Coventry, on her father’s re- 
moval to Foleshill, till his death in 1849, 
were years of excessive work, issuing in 
a riper culture than that attained by any 
other prominent Englishwoman of our 
age, and only approached by that of Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. 





Besides | 





ELIOT’S EARLY HOME, 


No one can read George Eliot’s books 
without realizing the fact that she had 
gone through deep religious troubles 
Some changes in her faith are recorded 
in the letter to Miss Hennell. We can 
not but regret the publication of that lette: 
as it stood, because it is quite clear that 
words addressed to her friend, and neve. 
intended for publication, needed some 
qualification; but, on the whole, they of 
course represent the facts. From one |x 
lief she passed through doubt to anothe: 
though very different, phase of belief, and 
while she was in this transition stage graye 


| misunderstandings occurred with her own 
at Nuneaton, and afterward Miss Frank- | 
lin, at Coventry, undertook her educa- | 


family. The friends who then stood by 
her and smoothed over the family difli 
culties, Mr. and Mrs. Bray, of Coventry, 
brought about incidentally her first intro 


| duction to serious literary work. Mrs 


Bray’s brother, Mr. Charles Hennell, was 
interested in a translation of Strauss’s L 
ben Jesu, which had been intrusted to thi 
lady he was about to marry, and who had 
before her marriage accomplished about 
one-fourth of the entire work. During a 
visit to Tenby with the Brays, Miss Evan 
became acquainted with this lady, and 
on her relinquishment of the task in con 
sequence of her marriage, took it up and 
completed it. This kind of literary work 
was then, as unfortunately now, sadly 
underpaid. Twenty pounds was the en 
tire sum received for this, one of the best 
translations known to us. 

On Mr. Evans's death, in 1849, his daugh- 


aiacdn Rieti BE nae 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


went abroad with the Brays, and staid 
hind them at Geneva for purposes of 
time after return to 
gland, she became a in the 
of Mr.—now Dr.—Chapman, who 
th his wife was in the habit of receiv- 


idy. Some her 
boarder 


ise 





= 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


ng ladies into their family. She assisted 
Mr. Chapman in the editorship of the 
Westminster Review, and her literary ca- 
reer in London was fairly begun. Her 
the Review was 
chiefly editorial. During the years in 
which she was connected with it she wrote 
far fewer articles than might have been 
supposed. The most important of them 
were the following, written between 1852 
ind 1859, inclusive: ** Woman in France— 
Madame De Sable;” 
Ing 


work Westminster 


on 


(on Dr. Cumming); ‘* The Natural 
History of German Life;” ‘‘German Wit” 
on ‘**Worldliness and 
worldliness” (on Young and Cowper). 
Two or three others have been attrib- 
ited to her, but their authorship is not 
quite certain, and they are not, at any 
rate, works by which she would probably 
desire to be known, or which immediately 


Heine) ; 


‘* Evangelical Teach- | Those who have read George Eliot's nov- 


AT 
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Miss Evans's literary work in 
brought about acquaintance and a 
warm friendship with some of the more 
remarkable literary men of that time. 
Among others may be mentioned Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, her close friend for so many 


London 
an 


NUNEATON, 


years; Mr. Pigott, then editor of the Lead- 
er newspaper, to the pages of which she 
occasionally contributed; and 
Henry Lewes, whose name will always 


George 


be indissolubly associated with her own, 
and which she bore for nearly the whole 
remainder of her life. The question has 
naturally some interest how far two per- 


| sons of such remarkable intellectual indi- 


viduality affected each other's work dur- 
ing the many years of their joint lives. 


| els but superficially, and who have been 


Other- | 


| in her works; 


and clearly prove themselves to be hers | 


by internal evidence. 


acquainted with the fact that Mr. Lewes’s 
studies lay very greatly in the direction 
of physiology, have thought that they dis- 
covered his influence in the many scien- 
tific similes and allusions which abound 
but they are wholly mistak- 
In the very earliest writings, as well 
as in the latest, are passages of this char- 
acter; and it was only because people no- 


en. 


ticed them more, as the circumstances of 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES 


her life beeame known, that any special 
importance has been attributed to them. 


That each largely influenced the other is | 


true, but the influenee was the subtle ef 


fect of companionship and association, | 


and certainly there was but very little of 
direct stimulation, or even direct criticism. 

Mr. Lewes’s character attained a stabil 
itv and pose in which it had been some- 
what lacking, and the quiet of an orderly 
and beautiful home enabled him to con 
centrate himself more and more on works 
demandmg sustained intellectual effort, 


while Mrs. Lewes’s intensely feminine na- | 
ture found the strong man on whom to | 


lean in the daily business of life, for which 
she was physically and intellectually un- 
fitted. Her own somewhat sombre cast 
of thought 


which characterized Mr. Lewes, and made 
him seem less like an Englishman than a 
very agreeable foreigner. Was the char- 


acter of Ladislaw, to ourselves one of very 


great charm, in any degree drawn from 
George Henry Lewes, as his wife first re- 
membered him? The suggestion that she 
should try her hand at fiction undoubtedly 


came from Mr. Lewes. Probably no great 


was cheered, enlivened, and | 
diversitied by the vivacity and versatility 


writers ever know their real vein. But | 

this outward stimulation, she might h: 

remained through life the accurate tra 

lator, the brilliant reviewer, the thoug 

ful poet, to whom accuracy of poetic fo 
was somewhat wanting, rather than as t 
writer of fiction who has swayed the hea 
of men as no other writer but Walter Sc 
has done, or even attempted to do. 

In the maturity of her life and int 
lectual powers she became known as 
writer of fiction. There are those w 
now regard the Scenes of Clerical L 
as her best work. Beautiful as they a 
that is not our opinion, and, at any rat 
the Scenes failed to attract much notir 
at first. The publication of Adam Bed 
however, took the world by storm. 

As in the Scenes of Clerical Life th 
actual surroundings and the mere sketc| 
outlines of many of the characters wer 
drawn from her Warwickshire home, so 
in Adam Bede she has gone for her sce) 
ery to Derbyshire, the cradle of her fam 
ly. That Dinah Morris was to some ex 
tent a real character has long been said 

A letter to Miss Hennell, recently pub 
| lished, tells us how exceedingly little ot 
| actual portraiture there was, and as Shaks 
| peare with the stories which formed the 
basis of his plays, she has infused and ir 
radiated the simplest and commonest facts 
with her own light and warmth and elo 
| quence. The likeness, however, was re 
ognized at once. There lies before us : 
very curious little book, published in 1859 
by Tallant and Co., of 21 Paternoster Row 
called ** Seth Bede, the Methody: His Life 
and Labors, chiefly written by Himself,’ 
from which we find that Hayslope is the 
little village of Roston, four miles from 
| Ashbourne. Adam and Seth were Sam 
|} uel and William Evans; but the Dinah otf 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| real life cast in her lot, not with Adam 
but with Seth. The incident of their fa 
ther’s death is true, and Samuel Evans 
himself describes the process of his con 
version, lis instruction by ‘* Mr. Beres 
ford, a class-leader, and a precious man of 
God,” and his after-career as a Methodist 
The account of Dinah is extremely inter 
esting, and, from the Methodist point of 
view, entirely confirms the statement giv 
en by her niece, both in the novel and in 
the letter to Miss Hennell. But the little 


| tract quotes with the utmost coolness Di 


nah’s prayer on the village green as ** hav 
ing been preserved,” the real fact being 
that it is quoted bodily out of the novel: 
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d of this Miss Evans herself says, ‘* How 
rious it seems to me that people should 
nk Dinah’s sermon, prayers, and speech- 
were copied, when they were written, 
th hot tears, as they surged up in my 


n mind!” Perhaps the greatest com- 
ment, though an equivocal one, that 


n be 


ons is that others should endeavor to | 


il them. This was the case with the 
vel of Adam Bede. Finding that the 


ELIZABETH EVANS (" DINAH 


author desired to remain unknown, a poor | 


creature, whose name should be gibbet- 
ed as Joseph Liggins, residing at Nunea- 
ton, being in needy circumstances, claim- 
ed the novel, stating that, after the man- 
ner of Milton and other great authors, he 
had received for it a wholly inadequate 
sum, and showing to various persons the 
manuscript, which he had taken the trou- 
ble to make from the printed book, asked 
and received certain moneys to supple- 
His 
cause was enthusiastically espoused by one 
or two neighboring clergy, and in spite of 
the real author's denial of Mr. Liggins’s 
claims, a hot controversy raged for a time, 
the parties being sharply divided, as is the 


ment his publishers’ niggardliness. 


paid to a man’s own composi- | 


case in this singular country of ours, by 
their ecclesiastical ditferences of High and 
Low Church. In that Coventry neigh 
| borhood it was perhaps only the publica 
tion of after-works, which Mr. Liggins did 
not see fit to copy, that entirely exploded 
| his preposterous claims. 

This novel showed the great range of 
characters over which the author’s obser 
vations and fancy extended; they showed 
also her deep and wide sympathy. Ali 


MORRIS’’) 


writers but the greatest—a Shakspeare, a 
Goethe, a Scott, a George Eliot—take in- 
terest in their own class, their own co- 
religionists, alone. The others of whom 
they speak come in as the supernumera 
ries on a stage, to fill up the background 
of the picture, but those who bring them 
seem not to consider whether they are 
men and women with human hearts, or 
merely marionettes. But the great writer 
shows that even the humblest, ‘‘if you 
prick them, will bleed,” and discovers the 
human touch of goodness in the most un- 
promising characters—in the poor frivo- 
lous little Hetty, in the sensugus, pleasure- 
loving Arthur Donnithorne, as well as in 
Dinah and Mr. Irwine. The sole point, 
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DRAWING-ROOM IN WHICH GEORGE 


perhaps, in which her early country train- 
ing comes out is the omission, or almost 
omission, from her canvas of the lowest 
stratum of country life—the agricultural 
laborer pure and simple. In English vil- 
lage life, along with perfect freedom of 
intercourse and direct plainness of speech, 
more marked than in the 
higher ranks of English society. The de- 
markations are not easily understood, but 
they are there, when to the outward ob- 
server the differences are not very plain 


caste is even 


between the sections of village ranks, as 
an undulating country may often seem a 
dead flat from the mountain height. The 
miller, the master-carpenter, the small 
farmer, are each more severed from the 
mere laborer than are the Mr. Irwines and 
the Squire Donnithornes, in whose case 
there is no danger of confusion. It is 
probable, therefore, that the few laborers 
whom she specifies are drawn as direct 
and George Eliot has made but 
into the land which Mr. 
Hardy knows so thoroughly, and which 
is so peculiarly his own. He, and he 
alone, sees the English peasant as Shaks- 
peare saw him, with all his accidental lim- 


portraits ; 


few advances 


ELIOT'S RECEPTIONS WERE GIVEN, AT 


THE PRIORY, 


itations, yet with his shrewdness, his plea 
santry, and his human heart. + 

There is no need to discuss in detail 
novels which are the possession of all 
English-speaking people, which are as 
much admired in America as in England 
which most of their readers there, as here, 
believe to be of no ephemeral interest, but 
part of the abiding literature of both lands 
Enough to say that, omitting the very 
highest and the very lowest sections of 
modern society, these novels present a 
photographic picture of English life which 
will give to the future reader the same 
sort of truthful information of the early 
Victorian time that Shakspeare’s plays do 
of Elizabeth’s England. We say the ear 
ly Victorian age: we might even put the 
date a few years further back, because the 
quiet lady whose life was one of so much 
outward peace did not willingly describe 
the more strenuous aspects of our time. 
We hear but little of the steam-ship, of 
the railway, of the hurry of our London 
life—that London which, as a sponge 
draws water, seems to gather to itself the 
life-blood of the country. 

That the mind of her who penned these 








GEORGE ELIOT. 


els was profoundly religious, no read 
can doubt; nor is it in any degree in- 
isistent with the deepest religious feel 
that should 
and Feuerbach. 


have translated 
To any 
il, in the struggle which attends an in 


she 
‘“AUSS such 
ility to believe what has been previous 
taught, the effort to clear the thoughts 
the definite grasp of those completely 
yposed is oftentimes of great spiritual 
lp. When, however, we attempt close- 
to define the religion in which George 


ot rested, our task beeomes difficult. | 


os 
~~ 
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of a modern St. Theresa; the passionate 


fervor of Dinah, supplying by sympathy 
all that was lacking in external culture 

vere understood and reverenced by her. 
All that was most human, and therefore 
most divine, most ennobling, and most 
The 


painful bliss of asceticism, the rapture of 


helpful, was assimilated by her. 


Catholic devotion, the satisfaction which 
comes of self-abnegation, were realized by 
her as though she had been a fervid Cath 
olie But the ground-tone of her thought 
was essentially and intensely Protestant. 


CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA—MR, CROSS S HOUSE IN FOREGROUND. 


We find in her the most marvellous pow- 
er of putting herself in the position of the 
holders of all creeds, so deep was her 


sympathy with every form in which the | 


religious instincts have expressed them- 
selves. The simple faith, half pagan but 
altogether reverent, of Dolly Winthrop; 
the sensible, matter-of-fact, and honorable 
morality of Mr. Irwine; the aspirations 


| She could not submit herself completely 
any external teacher. Of Auguste 
| Comte, whose system she more and more 
admired as the old creeds lost their hold 
|} upon her soul, she said more than once 
| in the closing months of her life, ‘* I will 
| not submit to him my heart and my in 
tellect.”. Her views on immortality are 
expressed in the great poem—great sure- 


to 
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ly despite of some defects of form 
the volume, Jubal and 
Poems, so well known by its first line: 


which 
closes 


“O, may I join the choir invisible!” 


An unsatisfactory immortality, it may ap- 
pear to many; but it is one which seemed 
to her to carry out most fully the great 
ereed of self-renunciation, the giving all 
for others, hoping for nothing again, ei- 
ther in time or in eternity. 

We have said already that we do not 
make any direct criticism on her novels. 
Let this alone be said, that to us Middle- 
march seems the crowning work of her 
life: not, however, that Daniel Deronda 
showed any falling off of power, but that 
in her eager desire to do justice to a great 
race, too cruelly misunderstood, she chose 
a theme in which the world at large was 
less specially interested. 
lectual eve was not dim at the last, nei- 


ther was her intellectual foree abated, and | 


it is possible that she might have surpassed 
herself even as she was in Middlemarch. 
But we shall never have an opportunity 


of guessing on imperfect data. Most wise- 
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Other | 


Perhaps no one filling a large porti 
of the thoughts of the public in two he 
ispheres has ever been so little known 
the public at large. Always in delicat 
health, always living a student life, carin: 
little for what is called general societ 
though taking a genial delight in that « 
her chosen friends, she very seldom a 
peared in public. She went to the houses 
of but a few, finding it less fatiguing | 
see her friends at home. Those who kn« 
her by sight beyond her own immediat 
circle did so from seeing her take her qui 
et drives in Regent's Park and the nort} 
ern slopes of London, or from her attend 
ance at those concerts at which the best 
music of the day was to be heard. Ther 
in a front row, in rapt attention, were al 


ways to be seen Mr. and Mrs. Lewes, and 
| none who saw that face evef forgot its 
But her intel- | 


power and spiritual beauty. To the cas 
ual observer there was but little of what 
is generally understood to be beauty ot 


| form. 


In more than one striking passage in 
his novels Mr. Hardy has recognized thie 
fact that the beauty of the future, as the 


GEORGE ELIOT'S GRAVE. 


ly those whom she has left to mourn her | race is more developed in intellect, can 
loss deemed it best to destroy the small | not be the ideal physical beauty of the 
fragment which yet remained of a novel | past; and in one of the most remarkable 
which she had begun, reverencing her | he says that ‘‘ideal physical beauty is in- 
own dislike of unfinished work, and what | compatible with mental development and 
they believe would have been her own | a full recognition of the coil of things. 
wishes. | Mental luminousness must be fed with the 
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oil of life, even though there is already a 
physical need for it.” And this was the 
case with George Eliot. The face 
one of a group of four, not all equally 


itual family, and with a curious inter- 
dependence of likeness. 
Dante, Savonarola, Cardinal Newman, 
and herself. We only know one such 
other group, and that consisting of three 
only. 
head of Christ (the well-known profile on 
acoin), Shakspeare, and St. Ignatius Lo- 
yola. In the group of which George Eliot 
was one there is the same straight wall of 
brow ; the droop of the powerful nose ; mo- 
bile lips, touched with strong passion kept 
resolutely under control; a square jaw, 


| great and lofty strain. Of herself and her 
| works she never spoke; of the works and 


Was | 


thoughts of others she spoke with rever 


| ence, and sometimes even too great toler- 
like each other, but all of the same spir- | 


These four are | 
| present, 
| a more 
| when 

It is that formed of the traditional | 


ance. But those afternoons had the high- 
est pleasure when London was empty or 
the day wet, and only a few friends were 
so that her conversation assumed 
sustained tone than was possible 
the rooms were full of shifting 

It was then that, without any 
premeditation, her sentences fell as fully 


groups. 


formed, as wise, as weighty, as epigram- 


matic, as any to be found in her books. 
Always ready, but never rapid, her talk 
was not only good in itself, but it encour- 


aged the same in others, since she was an 


which would make the face stern were it | 
not counteracted by the sweet smile of | 


lips and eye. We can hardly hope that 


acquaintance knew her in life. 
some world’s artist could have handed 
her down as she lived, as Bellini has 
handed down the Doge whom we all 
know so well on the walls of the Nation- 
al Gallery. The two or three portraits 
that exist, though valuable, give but a 
very imperfect presentment. The mere 
shape of the head would be the despair of 
any painter. It was so grand and mass- 
ive that it would searcely be possible to 


Only | delighted, or lately to the charming home 


excellent listener, and eager to hear. Yet 
interesting as seemed to her, as well as to 
those admitted to them, her afternoons in 


| London, she was always glad to escape 
: ; : | 

posterity will ever know her from like- | 
nesses as those who had the honor of her | 


when summer came, either for one of the 
tours on the Continent in which she so 
she had made in Surrey. She never tired 
of the lovely scenery about Witley, and 
the great expanse of view obtainable from 
the tops of the many hills. It was on one 
of her drives in that neighborhood that a 
characteristic conversation took place be 
tween her and one of the greatest English 
poets, whom she met as he was taking a 
walk. Even that short interval enabled 


| them to get into somewhat deep conver- 


represent it without giving the idea of | 
disproportion to the frame, of which no | 


one ever thought for a moment when 
they saw her, although it was a surprise, 
when she stood up, to see that, after all, 
she was but a little fragile woman who 
bore this weight of brow and brain. 

It is difficult for any one admitted to 
the great honor of friendship with either 
Mr. Lewes or George Eliot to speak of 
their home without seeming intrusive, in 
the same way that he would have been 
who, unauthorized, introduced visitors, 
yet something may be said to gratify a 
curiosity which surely is not now imper- 
tinent or ignoble. When London was 
full, the little drawing-room in St. John’s 
Wood was now and then crowded to over- 
flowing with those who were glad to give 
their best of conversation, of information, 
and sometimes of music, always to list- 
en with eager attention to whatever their 
hostess might say, when all that she said 
was worth hearing. Without a trace of 
pedantry, she led the conversation to some 

58* 





sation on evolution; and as the poet aft- 
erward related it to a companion on the 
same spot, he said, ‘‘ Here was where I 
said ‘ good-by’ to George Eliot; and as she 
went down the hill, I said, ‘ Well, good- 
by, you and your molecules,’ and she said 
to me, ‘I am quite content with my mol- 
ecules.’ A trifling anecdote, perhaps, 
but to those who will read between the 
lines, not other than characteristic of both 
speakers. 

In May of last year, Mrs. Lewes, who for 
some time past after her great bereave- 
ment had been again beginning to see 
her friends and enter a little into society, 
became the wife of Mr. J. W. Cross. 
There would be no excuse for attempting 
to penetrate into the home she recently 
formed, and in which, from accidental 
circumstances, a very few friends had seen 
her. This only may be said, that some 
of those who had loved her best, and had 
been a little inclined to doubt whether 
any second union would now be for their 
friend’s welfare, found that all their scru- 
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ples had been idle and gratuitous, that as 
the twenty years of her life past had been 
years of deep and true happiness, so a like 
period might have been begun, through 
which she might have passed to an honor- 
ed old age, sheltered and protected by the 
tenderest care and love. But it was not 
to be. Her health, never robust, had 
seemed to revive and strengthen in the 
tour taken to Italy after her marriage, but 
a return to the English climate chilled and 
withered her from the first. A winter 
such as has been scarcely known in Eng- 
land within the memory of man laid upon 
her, at its beginning, an iron hand, and 
only one fortnight after her removal to 
her new home in Chelsea, she sank from 
the effects of a cold which appeared but 
little dangerous at first. She was laid to 
rest by the side of Mr. George Henry 
Lewes on a day which was indeed calcu- 


lated to test the love of those who wished | 


to be present at her funeral. Yet the chill 
rain seemed to have kept away none who 
desired to be with her to the last, and to 
comfort by their presence those most dear 
whom she had left. Besides her husband 
and her step-son, there came members of 
her own family from Warwickshire, and 
it was touching to remember the closing 
lines of her autobiographical sonnets, 
in which she says, 

“But were another childhood’s world my share, 

I would be born a little sister there,” 


‘when we saw the brother-companion of 
those years standing by his sister’s grave. 
There were those, too, who had only known 
her as an invisible presence while they 
read her books, to whom she had been the 
comfort and the help she most wished, 
who came to strew flowers on her coffin. 
Had she been laid in the Abbey, where 
some would fain have placed her, the fu- 
neral might have been more stately, but 
it could not have been more full of respect 
and affection and sorrow. 

We have already said that we live too 
near the dead to gauge her place in litera- 
ture. To many of us her conversation, 
which was better than her books, her sym- 
pathy and large-heartedness, which were 
even more remarkable than her conversa- 
tion, and our great personal affection, may 
have in some degree dimmed the keen 
edge of criticism. We do not, however, 
think that this is so, or that the judgment 
of those of her own time will be very 
greatly reversed. Of some mannerisms 








——. 
we are conscious—mannerisms which pep. 
haps prevent her, when she speaks in her 
own person, from ever being considered 
among the great masters of language: 
neither was she among the very greatest 
of story-tellers. Wecan notas such place 
her on as high a pedestal as Sir Walter 
Scott. When she deals with that which 
was originally unfamiliar to her, as in 
Romola, the effort of preparation is some- 
what too visible, the topographical and 
antiquarian learning too little spontane- 
ous. In poetry, the thought was over- 
great for the somewhat unfamiliar ele- 
ment in which it moved, and brought to 
the reader a certain sense of stiffness or 
constraint. The canvas on which she 
worked, as suited to our age, was not the 
canvas of Aschylus, of Dante, or that on 
which Shakspeare, who worked in all kinds 
of art, drew the figures of Lear, of Lady 
Macbeth, and of Othello. But in the de- 
scription of the tragedy which underlies 
so much of human life, however quiet- 
seeming, in the subtle analysis of charac- 
ter, in the light touch which unravels the 
web of complex human motives, she seems 
to us absolutely unrivalled in our English 
tongue, except by him who is unrivalled 
in all the branches of his art, the mighty 
master Shakspeare. No; history will not 
reverse our judgment, and generations to 
come may find a pleasure in tracing the 
resemblances, with all their unlikeness, 
between her and the great dramatist, and 
in recognizing how thoroughly English 
were the minds of both. They were cra- 
dled in the same county ; they were nursed 
by the same outward influences, the same 
forest of Arden—for Shakspeare’s Arden 
is in reality the Warwickshire, not the 
French one. The same forest of Arden 
was round them both, the same forms of 
gently sloping hills and fields; and the 
scenes of George Eliot’s youth reproduced 
in the novels may be joined, and joined 
easily, with the pilgrimages from afar to 
Charlecote and to Stratford. That is for 
the future; but for those who knew her- 
self, admiration of her genius is secondary 
in their minds to regret for loss. They 
think less of the words preserved on the 
lasting page for many generations to come 
than of the low sweet voice which so oft- 
en thrilled them as it uttered words of 
welcome, and wisdom, and of sympathy ; 
of the bright home, so easily accessible, 
and so often opened to the young begin- 
ning their London career, all the more 
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hopefully because George Eliot and George 
Henry Lewes had given them encourage- 
ment; of the new home she had made, to 
leave it soon so desolate, and of the new 
friend they had gained, with whom to sym- 
pathize when he was so untimely and un- 
expectedly left alone. 


THE SPEAKER’S RULING, 
| Ames: has given Parliamentary 


vy law to the whole English-speaking | 
Whatever new or whatever old | 


world. 
and hitherto unused practice is resorted 
to in the British House of Commons, even 
if it does not directly affect, is of great in- 
terest to a large part of mankind.  Par- 
liamentary government and procedure, 
modelled on those of the renowned assem- 


bly that has had its principal seat at West- | 


minster for at least six hundred years, 
and which is the oldest legislative body in 
the world with a continuous history, now 
exist not only in Great Britain, but in ev- 
ery one of her dependencies throughout 
her vast empire, and in this great independ- 
ent republic, with its central Congress and 
its thirty-eight State Legislatures. Parlia- 
mentary law, lex et consuetudo parlia- 
menti, not only regulates the forms of 
procedure in the legislative departments 
of these numerous governments, but it also 
furnishes the rule for the orderly conduct 
of business in all assemblies of persons 
convened for the transaction of publie or 
private affairs. There is no branch of the 
customary law that is of more general ap- 
plication, or that has a wider sweep; and 
where it is not modified by special rules 


for the government of particular assem- | 


blies, the whole body of its rules and max- 
ims rests upon custom, precedent, and con- 
tinued practice. Of this custom, prece- 
dent, and practice, the law of Parliament, 
as it has been immemorially held in Eng- 
land, is the origin and fountain-head, for 


us and for many other millions of the hu- | 


man race. We, the various branches of 
the great British family, are pre-eminently 
a people of precedents; quite as much as 
the Romans or the Greeks of antiquity, 
who constantly appealed to the customs of 
their ancestors. Eliminate the force of 
precedent from our social system, and we 
should be like a ship on the wide ocean 
without a rule of navigation in more than 
half of the occurrences of social and polit- 
ical life, for textual and written rules for 
the government of public affairs have ney- 














er yet comprehended one-half of the oc 
casions on which a rule of some kind is 
imperatively required. It was therefore 
with an interest amounting to an aston- 
ished sensation that the news was received 
in this country on the 3d of February last, 


| . Y 
that on the preceding day the Speaker of 


the English House of Commons had ar- 
rested a debate on a motion of the gov- 
ernment for leave to bring in a bill, had 
declared that discussion should proceed 
no further, and that the question should 
be immediately taken. On the morning 
when intelligence of this extraordinary 


| event was published throughout this coun- 


try, the greater part of the American pub- 
lic—probably ninety-nine hundredths of 
our people—supposed that the Speaker had 
discovered among the powers of his office, 
hitherto latent, a power by which he could 
terminate a debate at his own discretion, 


| when, in his official judgment, it was car- 
| ried on solely for the purpose of factiously 


obstructing the public business. If such 
a power really resided in the Speaker by 
virtue of his office, the fact that it had 
long lain dormant, by reason of its exer- 
cise not being called for, could constitute 
no valid objection to its use in a case of 
plain necessity. Whether the power ex- 
isted would depend upon that unwritten 
and traditionary law of Parliament that 
has been made by precedent, or has at any 
time been recognized as part of the cus- 
tom of Parliament, in the absence of any 
standing rule expressly creating and con- 
ferring it. It was well understood on this 
side of the Atlantic—and indeed the whole 
occurrence made it manifest—that there 
is no such standing rule of the House of 
Commons conferring on the Speaker this 
power. We were somewhat startled, 
therefore, at the first aspect of the case, 
because it seemed that the Speaker had 
acted upon the assumption that by virtue 
of a power inherent in his office he could 
stop a discussion which he considered as a 
mere willful obstruction of the business 
of the House. 

A little further reflection and a closer 
examination of the facts led to a doubt 
whether this was the real meaning of the 
Speaker ; and in order to judge of his 
meaning, and to determine the real es- 
sence of his act, it may be useful to re- 
capitulate the important features of the 
whole occurrence. 

On the last day of January, Mr. Glad- 
stone moved for leave to bring in a bill 
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to repress the disorders in Ireland, com- 
monly styled the ‘‘ Coercion” Bill, and an- 
nounced his intention to press the first 
reading of the bill to a division during the 
session of that night, even if the House, 
in order to reach a division, should have 
to sit until morning. With the merits of 


or the necessity for this measure this pa- | 


per has nothing todo. It is proper to say, 
however, that public opinion in England 
supported the purpose of the government 
to maintain law and order in Ireland, and 
that an overwhelming majority of the 


House of Commons were in favor of giv- | 


ing leave to bring in this particular mea- 
sure, and in favor of giving it its first read- 


ing. 


members and a few of the English mem- 
bers, were opposed to the measure, and 
determined to resist its passage by every 
possible Parliamentary means. 


question of leave to bring it in, and that 


limits of order, to an unlimited extent, 
must be conceded. This right of debate 
was one of the legitimate means held by 


the minority to prevent the passage of the | 


proposed bill by appealing to the reason 
of the House. Another means of obstrue- 
tion, the right to resort to which is theo- 


retically clear, and was probably included | 


in the right to debate the general subject 
of ‘‘ coercion,” consisted in motions to ad- 
journ the debate or to adjourn the House, 
on either of which the main question could 
be spoken to. But it is obvious that such 
dilatory motions, intermixed with discus- 


sions more or less pertinent to the main 


issue, might degenerate into a merely fac- | 


tious resistance to the introduction of the 


bill; and it is certain that the ‘‘ obstruc- | 


tionists,” as they were called by others, 


and as they did not scruple to call them- | 


selves, so arranged their tactics that they 
exposed themselves to the charge of fac- 
tious obstruction of the public business. 


Being about forty in number, as they cal- | 


culated, they arranged their forces in re- 
lays, assigning to each one of their num- 
ber the part of speaking to the main ques- 
tion, or of speaking to a motion to adjourn 
the debate or to adjourn the House. They 
thus counted on making forty different 
propositions, requiring forty successive di- 
visions—a process which they presumed 


| sion 


That it | 
was a debatable measure, that the minor- | 
ity, however small, had an undoubted | 
constitutional right to discuss it on the | 
| Strain. 
this right could be exercised, within the | 





would wear out the endurance of the ma- 
jority, and so throw the discussion over jn 
definitely. As each member of the House 
had a right to speak once on the main 


| question, and to move or second an ad. 


journment, many hours could be con- 
sumed. But in order not to exhaust this 
process too rapidly, it was arranged that 


a selected number should speak for five 


or six hours on the main question, and 


|that then another member should speak 


as much longer on a motion to adjourn 
the debate or to adjourn the House, on 
each of which successive motions a divi- 


would be necessary. In the first 


| twenty-four hours of this talking against 
At the same time, a small minority, 
consisting chiefly of a part of the Irish | 


time only four Irish members exhausted 
their right to move an adjournment, and 


|at this rate the House might be kept in 
| continual session for a week, or the de 


bate might be indefinitely prolonged, ac- 
cording to the mere physical power of the 
other members to endure the strain. 

But the ‘‘ obstructionists” miscalculated 
the power of the House to endure that 
Others could form relays, if not 
for debating, yet for sitting and votine, 


as wellas they. There was a continuous 


| session of forty-one hours, at the end of 


which time, namely, at half past nine on 
the morning of February 2, the Speaker 
rose and said: ‘‘ During forty-one hours 
the House has been occupied by repeated 
motions for adjournment, supported by 
small minorities, in opposition to the gen- 
eral sense of the House. <A crisis has 
arisen which demands the prompt inter- 
position of the Chair and the House. The 
measure recommended as urgent in her 
Majesty’s speech a month ago is being ar- 
rested by an inconsiderable minority. — It 
is necessary to vindicate the credit and 
authority of the House. I am satisfied 
that I shall best carry out its will, and 
may rely upon its support, if I decline to 
call upon any more members to speak, 
and immediately proceed to put the sev- 
eral questions to vote. It will be neces- 
sary for the House to assume more efli- 
cient control over its debates, or intrust 
greater authority to the Chair.” 

The division -was then taken, and the 
government obtained leave to bring in 
their bill for the nrotection of life and 
property in Ireland, by a vote of 164 to 19. 
Before this vote was taken, thirty-three 
members were suspended from acting as 
members, on account of disorderly con- 
duct subsequent to the Speaker's ruling. 
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Two things are to be noted, down to the | 


time of the Speaker's interposition. The 
first is that the ‘‘ obstructionists” had in 
dividually exercised rights which belong- 
ed to every member by the law and cus- 
tom of Parliament. The second is that 
by concert and calculation they had exer- 
cised those rights in such a manner as to 


members upon the merits of the main 


physical endurance of the other members. 


of Parliament is apparent from the very 
course of things in this debate, from the 
extraordinary intervention of the Speaker, 
and from the fact that the government, as 
soon as was practicable, proposed a rule, 
or standing order, by which a minister of 


| the crown can move that a particular 
| measure is ‘‘urgent,’’ and by which a cer- 
prove to all the world that they were not | 
addressing the reason of their fellow- | 


tain large majority of a House in which 
there are present at least three hundred 


| members ean t¢ rminate debate and order 
question, but they were acting to obstruct | 
the public business by wearing out the | 


Strictly speaking, this may have been their | 


legal right, under the forms and usages of 
the House, although it must be confessed 
that it approached very closely to an abuse 
of their right. And it may be that, not- 


withstanding such abuse, the right could | 


not be terminated, under any standing 
order of the House, until every one of 
them had exhausted his individual priv- 
ilege of moving an adjournment or of 
But this does 
not determine the moral right or wrong 
of their course; and if it be said that to 


speaking to such a motion. 


e . e ° | 
their own consciences and their constitu- 


ents they were alone responsible fer the 
moral character of their acts, it may with 
equal correctness be said that it was for 
the House to determine the 
which they should be permitted to use a 
legal right for a factious purpose. 

But, strange to say, the House of Com- 
mons has existed for all these ages with- 
out any definite and acknowledged rule 
for meeting such cases. This fact may 
speak volumes for the general correctness 
and sense of propriety which have marked 
the publie conduct of its members. But 
it is not to be accounted for wholly in 
this way. The truth is that ever since 
the days had passed by when the crown 
sometimes sent its commands to the 
Speaker not to permit the discussion of 
certain subjects or the introduction of cer- 
tain bills—Elizabeth, I believe, was the 
last sovereign who did this—the freedom 
of unlimited debate, restrained only by the 
rules of order, has been regarded as the 
necessary right of a minority, and as one 
of the great safeguards of liberty. For 
this reason the House of Commons has 
been hitherto unwilling to have any fixed 





process for terminating a debate, like the | 


French cléture, or like our rule of the pre- 
vious question. And that no such process 
existed by the traditionary or unwritten law 


extent to | 


a division, 

It is an interesting question, therefore, 
but not one of so much practical conse- 
quence as was at first supposed, what 
power did the Speaker exercise when he 
terminated this debate at the end of two- 
and-forty hours of continuous session ? 
Was it a coup d'état, or a revolution, as 
it has been called, or did it rest on a solid 
foundation of law ? 

That the Speaker did not hold, by vir- 
tue of his office, a power to terminate a 
debate on a bill, or on a motion for leave 
to bring in a bill, upon his official judg- 
ment that those who carried on the debate 
were factiously obstructing the public 
The Speaker 
holds no power over a debate, excepting 
to preserve order, which comprehends the 
power to confine the members to the ques- 
tion before the House; and this has also 
been considered as a power to prevent im- 
proper speaking of the great personages 
of the realm. The points of order, when 
they are applied in their whole scope, and 
whatever they include, do not abridge the 
right of speaking to the merits of a ques- 
tion; nor is that right abridged to the in- 
dividual member by any rule of time, as 
it sometimes is in our legislative bodies. 
None of the precedents that I have seen 
cited, consisting of orders made in 1604, 
1610, and 1640, mean anything more than 
| this, that the Speaker may confine the 
members to the question, and prevent a 
waste of time by irrelevant speeches. On 
those and similar precedents it becomes a 
point of order whether a member is really 
speaking to the question or speaking to 
something else. This is a part of the Par- 
liamentary law universally recognized; 
sometimes it is defined in a standing rule; 
but it does not touch the Speaker's ruling 
of February 2, 1881. 

What, then, did the Speaker mean, or 
suppose himself to mean? His language 
should be carefully considered, and ap- 
| plied to the act which he performed, with 


business, I take to be clear. 
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the instant, although informal, approba- 
tion of the House. By that language he 
did not sever himself from the House, or 
assert a power in his office to arrest a de- 
bate. He said that there was a crisis 
which demanded the prompt interposition 
of the Speaker and the House, that it was | 
necessary to vindicate the credit and au- 
thority of the House, and that he consid- 
ered that he was carrying out the will of 
the House, and could rely on its support 
in ending the debate and immediately 
putting the question. When the inquiry 
was afterward made of him on what basis 
he acted, he answered, from the chair, 
‘*“On my own responsibility, and from a 
sense of duty to the House.” Properly 
paraphrased, his meaning was this: ‘* Here 
is a great crisis, which involves the char- 
acter and dignity of the House, and the 
safety of its authority; there is no stand- 
ing order or fixed rule which will reach 
this case; a new precedent must be made; 
a motion by a member to terminate the 
debate will be just as easily obstructed as 
the main question has been. As the agent 


of the House, and to carry out what I be- 
lieve to be its will, I decline to call on any 
more members to speak, and shall imme- 
diately put the question.” 


The approba- 
tion of the House is instantly given by | 
acclamation, and the Speaker's act is con- | 
firmed. 

The whole matter, then, resolves itself 
into the question whether the House, 
without any standing order, and without 
waiting for a formal motion, could termi- 
nate that particular discussion, under the 
circumstances of the I do not pro- 
pose to treat this as a question of a rev- 
olutionary nature, or as an act of revo- 
lution, justifiable by the revolutionary 
tendency of the acts of Mr. Parnell and 
his followers. I propose to inquire wheth- 
er it was an act within the law, assuming 
it to have been the act of the House itself. 

Without adopting in its full extent the 
maxim that the public safety is the su- 
preme law, I presume it will not be doubt- 
ed that there is a sense in which the pub- 
lie safety modifies the law of the land. 
We know that it may even affect the 
construction of statutes, and that it may 
prevent the strict rules of the common 
law from being applied where their appli- 
sation would be dangerous to the body- 
politic. All our individual rights are held 
and must be exercised in subordination to 


case, 





the principle that when they conflict with 


the public safety they must give way, 
The danger that attends the application of 
this principle arises from arbitrary deter. 
minations by bodies or tribunals or offj- 
cials who are not authorized to make or to 
expownd the laws. This danger does not 
prove that the laws are never modified by 
considerations of the public safety, or that 
there is no authority which can make the 
public safety the law fora particular case, 
In cases where the authority is supreme 
over the whole subject, as is the truth in 
regard to the power of the House of Com- 
mons to regulate its own proceedings—a 
power from which there is no appeal— 
the right of its individual members to car- 
ry on an unlimited debate on any subject 
may be curtailed by a standing order, or 
by special exercise of the authority of the 
House, called for by an imperative regard 
for the public safety, in the face of which 
all conventional rights, however founded 
in general considerations of what is ordi- 
narily for the public good, or most for the 
interests of liberty, must give way. On 
such occasions the public safety does un- 
doubtedly become the supreme law; and 
as the body which is empowered to make 
and to declare all the law that can exist 
on the subject is responsible, not to any 
appellate tribunal, but to the nation, and 
as each member is responsible to his con- 
stituents, I see no reason why the House 
can not act upon a particular case by a 
special decision, which it is forced to make 
out of regard for public interests that are 
far greater and more important than an 
unlimited power of debate. The only ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is whether the act of 
the Speaker was the act of the House, and 
whether the public safety was really im- 
periled by the course of the ‘ obstruc- 
tionists.” 

In regard to the first of these questions, 
I have already said all that is needful to 
show that the House instantly ratified the 
act of the Speaker; and although this may 
not appear on the journals, since no ques- 
tion on it was formally taken, a resolution 
of a declaratory nature can at any time 
be put upon record. In regard to the sec- 
ond question,-it does not seem to me to 
admit of a doubt. To permit a minority 
of a few members to create the alterna- 
tives of an endless debate, or to imperil the 
lives or health of other members by mak- 
ing necessary a continuous session of an 
indefinite length, was simply intolerable. 
No parliamentary government could be 
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carried on upon such conditions. If the 


knot of that obstruction had not been cut 
as it was, the whole system of parliament- 
ary government, and with it the public 
si fety, would have been prostrated. Noth- 


ing would have remained but the sword. 
Legislation would have been out of the 






question. 

There was an occurrence in our House 
of Representatives in 1839 which furnish- 
es a good analogy to what has happened 
in England. Our English readers will 
understand that on the assembling of a 
new Congress the Clerk of the last House 
of Representatives presides until a choice 
of Speaker is made. He calls over the 
list of members returned, and who hold 
credentials from the Governors of their 
States, and then receives the ballots for a 
Speaker. On the occasion referred to, the 
Clerk, when he reached the State of New 
Jersey, refused to call the five members 
from that State, although they held the 
proper credentials under the seal of the 
State, because it was known that their 
seats were to be contested; and he refused 
to put any motion on the subject, because 
he held that the House could not enter- 
tain any motion before it was organized. 


| Here, then, was a complete obstruction to 
the organization of the House, unless the 
| five New Jersey members should be ex- 
icluded from voting, which would deter- 
mine the political complexion of the 
| House as the Clerk wished it to be deter- 
mined. As long, therefore, as this Clerk 
occupied the chair, there could be no cor- 
| rect organization of the House. The pub- 
|lic safety demanded the removal of this 
obstruction. Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
who had been President of the United 
States, but who was then a member of 
the House from Massachusetts, moved a 
resolution that the Clerk be directed to 
call the New Jersey members. But who 
was to put the question ? was the ery that 
|resounded from all quarters. ‘‘I intend 
to put it myself,” said Mr. Adams. He 
was called to the chair by acclamation, 
sat there through many days of stormy 
debate on the New Jersey credentials, 
| finally put the question, a Speaker was 
chosen, and the House was organized. 
But for this step, the House would have 
remained what one of the members called 
|it before Mr. Adams offered his resolution 
|—‘‘a mob.” The law for this step was 
| the public safety. 
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HER 


JURY. 


A LILY rooted in a sacred soil, 


Arrayed with those who 


neither spin nor toil; 


Dinah, the preacher, through the purple air, 


Forever in her gentle ey 


ening prayer 


Shall plead for Her—what ear too deaf to hear ? 
‘*As if she spoke to some one very near.” 


And he of storied Flore1 


ice, whose great heart 


Broke for its human error; wrapped apart, 


And scorching in the sw 


ift, prophetic flame 


Of passion for late holiness, and shame 
Than untried glory grander, gladder, higher— 
Deathless, for Her, he ‘‘ testifies by fire.” 


A statue fair and firm on marble feet, 
Womanhood’s woman, Dorothea, sweet 


As strength, and strong 


as tenderness, to make 


A ‘‘struggle with the dark” for white light’s sake, 


Immortal stands, unanswered speaks. 


Shall they, 


Of Her great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 
Her fit, select, and proud survivors be ?— 
Possess the life eternal, and not She ? 
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CONTRAST. 
THE bells of Lent rang up, rang down, 
Through all the babel of the town; 
Rang soft, rang clear, rang loud or low, 


As loud or low March winds did blow. 


Through wide-flung doors the hurrying throng 
Caught hint of psalm and snatch of song 
The high-strung song of plaint and prayer, 


Of cross, and passion, and despair. 


One, hurrying by amid the throng, 
Who caught the sweetness of the song 
Above the turmoil of the street, 
Turned suddenly her weary feet, 


And through the wide-flung doors passed in 
From out the week-day whirl and din. 
“Call me away from flesh and sense 

Thy grace, O Lord, can draw me thence,” 


In fervent tones the singers sang, 

While solemnly the organ rang. 

“From flesh and sense:’ the words 
clear 

Upon the stranger’s listening ear. 


> 


“From flesh and sense:”’ she looked across 
The sun-lit aisles, where glint and gloss 
Of diamond-fire and satin shone 


A princess’ raiment, that had won 


A prince’s ransom in the past; 
Across the aisles, then downward cast 
Her seeking glance in bitter heed 

Of raiment 


that scarce met the need 


That 


Brought home to her with savage stress. 


winter keen and merciless 


And they, they neither toil nor spin, 
These lilies fair, apparelled in 


These costly robes, while others strive, 
And mourn to find themselves alive 
Beneath the burdens of the day, 

That leave small time or need to pray, 


“Call me away from flesh and sense,” 
When flesh itself seems half drawn thence. 
“For you, for you, O favored ones, 


These silken stalls, these organ tones,” 


Her bitter thought ran, as the prayer 
Floated in musie on the air. 

“For you, for you, this house you call 
The house of God; for me the thrall 


“Of toil and toil, from day to day, 
While life wastes sordidly away 

In vainest hope and dull despair 

Of some sweet time, when one from care 


“May pause and rest a little space, 
And meet life’s bright things face to face. 


struck | 





| But faint of heart, and very low 
Of hope and comfort, I but know 
| 
| “In these dark days the needs of earth, 
| 


All else seems now of little worth; 


| And little worth your silken prayer 
| Against my wall of dull despair.” 


TWO. 
How airily she fled away, 
As if she threw a kiss to me! 
“Farewell! farewell! 
To other lands I flee.” 
Alas! what did she bring to me? 


I had my day; 


A fervent heart, an eager faith, 

And love’s abundant charity. 

She came with them, with her they fled, 

Beneath her feet, where roses glowed, 

And virgin lilies purely showed, 

To-day the purple flowers of death 

Send forth a faint and cheerless breath, 

With here and there a violet 

Beneath the briers set. 

With open hands she came to me; 

She brought her guerdons with a smile: 

Was never smile more sweet to see, 

More full of loveliness and guile; 

For, oh! how soon she fled away, 

And took the gifts I thought would stay! 

For loss or pain she had no ruth; 

For trust she gave no living truth. 
Good-by, sweet Youth! 

Now here I have a canoness 

With reliquary and with cross, 

With dusky veil and sober dress, 

And sad sweet eyes that tell of loss. 

The almond blossoms on her head, 

Her step is still, her voice is ealin; 

No rose upon her cheek is shed, 

But in her hand she bears its balm. 

Oh, friend, dear friend, I know thy gifts: 

The chastened heart, the humbled will; 

Faith that to heaven the soul uplifts, 

Though conscious of earth’s failure still; 

Love that was dead, but lives again, 

No more for one alone, but all, 

As harvests spring from scanty grain 

Beneath the rains of Fall; 

Hope that no longer nestles here, 

3ut heavenward spreads her stately wing, 

And learns in that high atmosphere 

Fruition’s song to sing; 

Hearts that I trusted and found true, 

More precious that they count so few; 

And home so near I almost see 

The shining of its majesty. 

Dear promise, kept for life’s last page, 

All this I owe thee, Age! 
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BOOK THE SECOND.- 


CHAPTER III. 


TINHE same evening Havill asked Dare 
| to dine with him. He was just at 
this time living en garcon, his wife and 
children being away on a visit. After 
dinner they sat on till their faces were 
rather flushed. The talk turned, as be 
fore, on the eastle competition. 

‘To know his design is to win,” said 
Dare. ‘‘ And to win is to send him back 
to London, where he came from.” 

Havill inquired if Dare had seen any 
sketch of the design while with Somerset. 

‘Not a line. I was concerned only 
with the old building.” 


‘Not to know it is to lose, undoubted- | 


iv.’ murmured Havill. 
‘Suppose we go for a walk that way, 


instead of consulting here ?” 


They went down the town, and along 


the highway. When they reached the 
entrance to the park, a man driving a 
basket-carriage came out from the gate, 
and passed them by in the gloom. 

‘That was he,” said Dare. ‘‘ He some- 
times drives over from the hotel, and 
sometimes walks. He has been working 
late this evening.” 

Strolling on under the trees, they met 
three masculine figures, laughing and 
talking loudly. ‘‘Those are the three 
first-class London draughtsmen, Bowles, 
Knowles, and Cockton, whom he has 
engaged to assist him, regardless of ex 
pense.” 

‘*O Lord!” groaned Havill. ‘There's 
no chance for me.” 

The eastle now arose before them, en- 
dowed by the rayless shade with a more 
massive grandeur than either sunlight or 
moonlight could impart; and Havyill sigh- 
ed again as he thought of what he was 
losing by Somerset’s rivalry. ‘* Well, 
what was the use of coming here?” he 
asked. 

‘T thought it might suggest something 
-some way of seeing the design. The 
servants would let us into his room, I 
dare say.” 

‘I don’t care to ask. Let us walk 
through the wards, and then homeward.” 

They sauntered on, smoking, Dare lead- 
ing the way through the gate-house into 

Vor. LXII.—No. 372.—59 


DARE AND HAVILL. 


a corridor which was not inclosed, a lamp 
hanging at the further end. 

“We are getting into the inhabited 
part, I think,” said Havill. 

Dare, however, had gone on, and know- 
ing the tortuous passages from his few 
days’ experience in measuring them with 
Somerset, he came to the butler’s pantry. 
Dare knocked, and nobody answering, he 
entered, took down a key which hung be- 
hind the door, and rejoined Havill. ‘‘It 
is all right,” he said. ‘* The cat’s away, 
and the mice are at play in consequence.” 

Proceeding up a stone staircase, he un- 
locked the door of a room in the dark, 
struck a light inside, and returning to 
the door, called in a whisper to Havill, 
who had remained behind. ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Somerset's studio,” he said. 

‘“How did you get permission ?” in- 
quired Havill, not knowing that Dare 
had seen no one. 

‘* Anyhow,” said Dare, carelessly. ‘‘We 
can examine the plans at leisure; for ifthe 
placid Mrs. Goodman, who is the only one 
at home, sees the light, she will only think 
it is Somerset still at work.” 

Dare uncovered the drawings, and 
young Somerset's brain-work for the last 
six weeks lay under their eyes. To Dare, 
who was too cursory to trouble himself 
by entering into such details, it had very 
little meaning; but the design shone into 
Havill’s head like a light into a dark 
place. It was original, and it was fasci- 
nating. Its originality lay partly in the 
circumstance that Somerset had not at- 
tempted to adapt an old building to the 
wants of the new civilization. He had 
placed his new erection beside it as a 


| Slightly attached structure, harmonizing 


with the old, heightening and beautify- 
ing rather than subduing it. His work 
formed a palace, with a ruinous castle 
annexed as a curiosity. To Havill the 
conception had more charm than it could 
have to the most appreciative outsider; 
for when a mediocre and jealous mind, 
that has been cudgelling itself over a 
problem capable of many solutions, lights 
on the solution of a rival before adopting 
its own, all possibilities in that kind seem 
to merge in the one beheld. 

Dare was struck by the arrested expres- 
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sion of the architect’s face. ‘‘Is it rather 
good ?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, rather,” 
himself. 

‘*More than rather ?” 

‘* Ves, the clever devil!” exclaimed Hav- 
ill, unable to depreciate longer. 

‘* How ?” 

‘The enigma that has worried me three 
weeks he has solved in a way which is 
simplicity itself. He has got it, and I am 
undone.” 

‘* Nonsense. 


said Havill, subduing 


Don’t give way. Let’s 
make a tracing.” 

‘‘The ground-plan will be sufficient,” 
said Havill, his courage reviving. ‘‘The 
idea is so simple that, if once seen, it is 
not easily forgotten.” 

A rough tracing of Somerset's design 
was quickly made, and blowing out the 
candle with a wave of his hand, the 
younger gentleman locked the door, and 
they went down stairs again. 

*“*T should never have thought of it,” 
said Havill, as they walked homeward. 

‘*‘One man has need of another every 
ten years—Ogni diecit anni un uomo ha 
bisogno dell’ altro, as they say in Italy. 
You'll help me for this turn if I have 
need of you ?” 

‘*T shall never have the power.” 

‘‘Oh yes, you will. A man who can 
contrive to get admitted to a competition 
by writing a letter abusing another man 
has any amount of power. The stroke 
was a good one.” 

Havill was silent till he said, ‘‘I think 
these gusts mean that we are to have a 
storm of rain.” 

Dare looked up. The sky was over- 
cast, the trees shivered, and a drop or two 
began to strike into the wayfarers’ coats 
from the east. They were not far from 
the inn at Sleeping Green, where Dare 
had lodgings, occupying the rooms which 
had been used by Somerset till he gave 
them up for more commodious chambers 
at Markton; and they decided to turn in 
there till the rain should be over. 

Having possessed himself of Somerset's 
brains, Havill was inclined to be jovial, 
and ordered the best in wines that the 
house afforded. Before starting they had 
drunk as much as was good for them, so 
that their potations here soon began to 
have a marked effect upon their tongues. 
The rain beat upon the windows with a 
dull dogged pertinacity which seemed to 
signify boundless reserves and long con- 
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tinuance. The wind rose, the sign creak. 
ed, and the candles waved. The weathey 
had, in truth, broken up for the season. 
and this was the first night of the change. 

‘* Well, here we are,” said Havill, as 
he poured out another glass of the bran- 
died liquor called old port at Sleeping 
Green; ‘‘and it seems that here we are to 
remain for the present.” 

“‘T am at home anywhere,” cried the 
lad, whose brow was hot and eye wild. 

Havill, who had not drunk enough to 
affect his reasoning, held up his glass to 
the light and said: ‘“‘I never can quite 
make out what you are, or what your age 
is. Are you sixteen, one-and-twenty, or 
twenty-seven? And are you an English- 
man, European, American, Australian, or 
what? You seem not to have taken vour 
degrees in these parts.” 

‘*That’s a secret, my friend,” said Dare. 

I am a citizen of the world. I owe no 
country patriotism, and no king or queen 
obedience. A man whose country has 
no boundary is your only true gentle- 
man.” 

‘* Well, where were you born? some- 
where, I suppose ?” 

“It would be a fact worth the telling. 
The secret of my birth lies here;” and 
Dare slapped his breast with his right 
hand. 

‘* Literally, just under your shirt front; 
or figuratively, in your heart?” asked 
Havill, who was not so excited as his 
partner, 

‘‘ Literally there. It is necessary that 
it should be recorded, for one’s own mem- 
ory is a treacherous book of reference, 
should verification be required at a time 
of delirium, disease, or death.” 

Havill asked no further what he meant, 
and went to the door. Finding that the 
rain still continued, he returned to Dare, 
who was by this time sinking down in a 
one-sided attitude, as if hung up by the 
shoulder. Informing his companion that 
he was but little inclined to move far in 
such a tempestuous night, he decided to 
remain in the inn till next morning. 

On calling in the landlord, however, 
they learned that the house was full of 
farmers on their way home from a large 
sheep fair in the neighborhood, and that 
several of these, having decided to stay, 
on account of the same tempestuous wea- 
ther, had already engaged the spare beds. 
If Mr. Dare would give up his recom, and 
share a doubje-bedded room with Mr. Hav- 
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ill, the thing could be done, but not other- 
wise. 

To this the two companions agreed, and | 
presently went up stairs with as gentle- | 
manly a walk and vertical a candle as 
they could exhibit under the circum- 
stances. 

The other inmates of the inn soon re- | 
tired to rest, and the storm raged on un- 
heeded by all local humanity. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At two o'clock the rain lessened its fury. 
At half past two the obscured moon shone 
forth; and at three Havill awoke. The 
blind had not been pulled down over- 
night, and the moonlight streamed into 
the room, across the bed whereon Dare 
was sleeping. He lay on his‘ back, his 
arms thrown out, and his well-curved 
youthful form looked like an unpedes- 
taled Dionysus in the colorless lunar 
rays. 

Sleep had cleared Havill’s mind from 
the drowsing effects of the last night's 
sitting, and he thought of Dare’s mysteri- 
ous manner in speaking of himself. This 
lad resembled the Etruscan youth Tages 
in one respect, that of being a boy with 
seemingly the wisdom of a sage; and the 
effect of his presence was now heighten- 
ed by all those sinister and mystic attri- 
butes which are lent by nocturnal en- 
vironment. He who in broad daylight 
might be but a young chevalier dindus- 
trie was now an unlimited possibility in 
social phenomena. Havill remembered 
how the lad had pointed to his breast, 
and said that his secret was literally kept 
there. The architect was too much ofa 
provincial to have quenched the common 
curiosity that was part of his nature by 
the cold metropolitan indifference to oth- 
er people’s lives which, in essence more 
unworthy even than the former, causes 
less practical inconvenience in its exer- 
cise, 

Dare was breathing profoundly. In- 
stigated as above mentioned, Haviil got 
out of bed and stood beside the sleeper. 
After a moment's pause he gently pulled 
back the unfastened collar of Dare’s night- 
shirt and saw a word tattooed in distinct 
characters on his breast. Before there 








was time for Havill to decipher it, Dare 
moved slightly, as if conscious of disturb- 
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| anee, and Havill hastened back to bed. 


Dare bestirred himself yet more, where- 
upon Havill breathed heavily, though 
keeping an intent glance on the lad 
through his half-closed eyes to learn if 
he had been aware of the investigation. 

Dare was certainly conscious of some- 
thing, for he sat up, rubbed his eyes, and 
gazed around the room; then, after a few 
moments of reflection, he drew some arti- 
cle from beneath his pillow. A blue gleam 
shone from the object as Dare held it in 
the moonlight, and Havill became aware 
it was a small revolver. 

A clammy dew broke out upon the face 
and body of the architect when, stepping 
out of bed with the weapon in his hand, 
Dare looked under the bed, behind the 
curtains, out of the window, and into a 
closet, as if convinced that something 
had occurred, but in doubt as to what it 
was. He then came across to where Hav- 
ill was lying and still keeping up the ap- 
pearance of sleep. Watching him awhile 
and mistrusting the reality of this sem- 
blance, Dare brought it to the test by hold- 
ing the revolver within a few inches of 
Havill’s forehead. 

Havill could stand no more. Crystal- 
lized with terror, he said, without, how- 
ever, moving more than his lips, in dread 
of hasty action on the part of Dare, ‘‘ Oh 
good Lord, Dare, Dare, I have done noth- 
ing.” 

The youth smiled and lowered the pis- 
tol. ‘‘I was only finding out whether it 
was you or some burglar who had been 
playing tricks upon me. I find it was 
you.” 

‘*Do put away that thing. It is too 
ghastly to produce in a respectable bed- 
room. Why do you carry it?” 

‘*Cosmopolites always do. Now an- 

swer my questions. What were you up 
to?” and Dare as he spoke played with 
the pistol again. 
Havill had recovered some coolness. 
You could not use it upon me,” he said, 
sardonically, watching Dare. ‘‘It would 
be risking your neck for too little an ob- 
ject.” 

‘‘T did not think you were shrewd 
enough to see that,” replied Dare, care- 
lessly, as he returned the revolver to its 
place. ‘‘ Well, whether you have out- 
witted me or no, you will keep the secret 
as long as I choose.” 

‘*Why ?” said Havill. 

‘* Because I keep your secret of the let- 
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ter abusing Miss P., and of the pilfered 
tracing you carry in your pocket.” 

‘Tt is quite true,” said Havill. 

They went to bed again. Dare was 


soon asleep; but Havill did not attempt | 


to disturb him again. The elder man 
slept but fitfully. He was aroused in the 
morning by a heavy rumbling and jing- 
ling along the highway overlooked by 


the window, the front wall of the house | 


being shaken by the reverberation. 

‘*There is no rest for me here,” he said, 
rising and going to the window, carefully 
avoiding the neighborhood of Mr. Dare. 
When Havill had glanced out, he return- 
ed to dress himself. 

‘* What's that noise?” said Dare, awak- 
ened by the same rumble. 

‘‘It is the artillery going away.” 

‘* rom where ?” 

‘*Markton barracks.” 

‘*Hurrah!” said Dare, jumping up in 
bed; ‘‘I have been waiting for that these 
six weeks.” 

Havill did not ask questions as to the 
meaning of this unexpected remark. 

When they were down stairs, Dare’s 
first act was to ring the bell and ask if his 
Army and Navy Gazette had arrived. 

While the servant was gone, Havill 
cleared his throat and said, ‘‘I am an 
architect, and I take in the Architect ; 
you are an architect, and you take in the 
Army and Navy Gazette.” 

“‘T am not an architect any more than 
I am a soldier; but I have taken in the 
Army and Navy Gazette these many 
weeks.” 

When they were at breakfast, the paper 
came in. Dare hastily tore it open, and 
glanced at the pages. 

“T am going to Markton after break- 
fast!” he said, suddenly, before looking up. 
‘* We will walk together, if you like?” 

They walked together as planned, and 
entered Markton about ten o’clock. 

‘*T have just to make a call here,” said 
Dare, when they were opposite the bar- 
rack entrance on the outskirts of the town, 
where wheel-tracks and a regular chain 
of hoof-marks left by the departed battery 
were imprinted in the gravel between the 
open gates. ‘‘I shall not be a moment.” 
Havill stood still while his companion en- 
tered and asked the commissary in charge, 
or somebody representing him, when the 
new batteries would arrive to take the 
place of those which had gone away. He 
was informed that it would be about noon. 


os Now [am at your service,” said Dare. 
| ‘‘and will help you to re-arrange your 
| design by the new intellectual light we 
| have acquired.” 

They entered Havill’s office and set to 
work. When contrasted with the tra 
cing from Somerset’s plan, Havill’s de- 
sign, which was not far advanced, revea] 
ed all its weaknesses to him. After seeing 
Somerset's scheme, the bands of Hayill’s 
imagination were loosened: he laid his 
own previous efforts aside, got fresh sheets 
of drawing-paper, and drew with vigor. 

‘‘T may as well stay and help you,” 
said Dare; ‘‘I have nothing to do till 
twelve o'clock; and not much then.” 

So there he remained. Ata quarter to 
twelve, children and idlers began to gath- 
er against the railings of Havill’s house 
At a few minutes past twelve the noise of 
an arriving host was heard at the entrance 
to the town. Thereupon Dare and Hay- 
ill went to the window. 

The X and Y Batteries of the Z Bri- 
gade, Royal Horse Artillery, were enter- 
ing Markton, each headed by the major 
with his bugler behind him. In a mo- 
ment they came abreast and passed, every 
man in his place. 

Six shining horses, in pairs, harnessed 
by rope traces white as milk; with a driver 
on each near horse. 

Two gunners on the lead-colored stout- 
wheeled limber, their carcasses jolted to a 
jelly for lack of springs. 

Two gunners on the lead-colored stout- 
wheeled gun-carriage, in the same person- 
al condition. 

The nine-pounder gun, dipping its 
heavy head to earth, as if ashamed of its 
office in these enlightened times. 

The complement of jingling and pran- 
cing troopers, riding at the wheels and 
elsewhere. 

Six shining horses with their drivers, 
and traces white as milk, as before. 

Two more gallant jolted men, on anoth- 
er jolting limber, and more stout wheels 
and lead-colored paint. 

Two more jolted men on another droop- 
ing gun. 

More jingling troopers on horseback. 

Again six shining draught - horses, 
traces, drivers, gun, gunners, lead paint, 
stout wheels, and troopers as before. 

So each detachment lumbered slowly by, 
all eyes martially forward, except when 
wandering in quest of female beauty. 

‘*He’s a fine fellow, is he not?” said 
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Dare, denoting by a nod a mounted offi- 
cer, With a sallow yet handsome 
and black mustache, who came up on a 
bay gelding with the men of his battery 

‘What is he ?” said Havill. 

‘A captain who lacks advancement.”’ 

‘Do you know him ?” 

‘T know him ?” 

‘Yes; do you ?” 

Dare made no reply; and they watched 
the captain as he rode past with his drawn 
sword in his hand, 
suns upon its blade, and upon his brill- 
iantly polished long boots and bright 
spurs; also warming his gold cross-belt 
and braidings, white gloves, busby with 
its red bag and tall white plume. 

Havill seemed too indifferent to press 


diers had passed by, Dare observed to his 
companion that he should leave him for a 
short time, but would return in the after- 
noon or next day. 

After this he walked up the street in the 
rear of the artillery, following them to 
the barracks. On reaching the gates he 
found a crowd of people gathered outside, 
looking with admiration at the guns and 
gunners drawn up within the inclosure. 
When the soldiers were dismissed to their 
quarters the sight-seers dispersed, and 
Dare went through the gates to the bar- 
rack yard. 

The guns were standing on the green; 
the soldiers and horses were scattered 
about, and the handsome captain whom 
Dare had pointed out to Havill was in- 
specting the buildings in the company 
of the quartermaster. Dare made a men- 
tal note of these things, and apparently 
changing a previous intention, went out 
from the barracks and returned to the 
town. 


CHAPTER V. 


To return for a while to George Som- 
erset. The sun of his later existence hay- 
ing vanished from that young man’s ho- 
rizon, he confined himself closely to the 
studio, superintending the exertions of 
his draughtsmen Bowles, Knowles, 
Cockton, who were now in the full swing 
of working out Somerset's creations from 
the sketches he had previously prepared. 

He had so far got the start of Havill in 
the competition that, by the help of these | 
three gentlemen, his design was soon fin- 


face | 


| 


the sun making little | 


ished. But he gained no unfair advan- 
tage on this account, an additional month 
being allowed to Havill to compensate for 
his later information. 

Before sealing up his drawings Somer- 
set wished to spend a short time in Lon- 
don, and dismissing his assistants till fur- 
ther notice, he locked up the rooms which 


| had been appropriated as office and stu- 


dio, and prepared for the journey. 

It was afternoon. Somerset walked 
from the castle in the direction of the 
wood to reach Markton by a detour. He 
had not proceeded far when there ap- 
proached his path a man riding a bay 
horse with a square-cut tail. The eques- 
trian wore a grizzled beard, and looked at 


| Somerset with a piercing eye as he noise- 
his questioning; and when all the sol- | 





and | 





lessly ambled nearer over the soft sod of 
the park. He proved to be Mr. Cunning- 
ham Haze, chief constable of the district, 
who had become slightly known to Som- 
erset during his sojourn here. 

‘‘One word, Mr. Somerset,” said the con- 
stable, after they had exchanged nods of 
recognition, reining his horse as he spoke. 

Somerset stopped. 

‘You have a studio at the castle, in 
which you are preparing drawings ?” 

**T have.” 

‘* Have you a clerk ?” 

‘*Thad three till yesterday, when I paid 
them off.” 

‘Would they have any right to enter 
the studio late at night ?” 

‘There would have been nothing wrong 
in their doing so. Either of them might 
have gone back at any time for something 
forgotten. They lived quite near the 
castle.” 

‘* Ah, then all is explained. I was rid- 
ing past over the grass on the night of 
last Thursday, and I saw two persons in 
your studio with a light. It must have 
been about half past nine o’clock. One of 
them came forward and pulled down the 
blind, so that the light fell upon his face. 
But I only saw it for a short time.” 

“If it was Knowles or Cockton he 
would have had a beard.” 

‘* He had no beard.” 

‘‘Then it must have been Bowles. A 
young man?” 

‘*Quite young. His companion in the 
background seemed older.” 

‘They are all about the same age real- 
ly. It couldn’t have been Dare and Havy- 
ill, surely! Would you recognize them 
again ?” 
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“The young one possibly. The oth- 
er not at all, for he remained in the 
shade.” 

Somerset endeavored to discern in a de- 
scription by the chief constable the fea- 
tures of Mr. Bowles; but it seemed to ap- 
proximate more closely to Dare in spite of 
himself. ‘‘ Tl make a sketch of the only 
one who had no business there, and show 
it to you,” he presently said. ‘‘I should 
like this cleared up.” 

Mr. Cunningham Haze said he was go- 
ing to Casterbridge that afternoon, but 
would return in the evening before Som- 
erset’s departure. With this they parted. 
A possible motive for Dare’s presence in 
the rooms had instantly presented itself 
to Somerset's mind, for he had seen Dare 
enter Havill’s office more than once, as if 
he were at work there. 

He accordingly sat on the next stile, 
and taking out his pocket-book began a 


pencil sketch of Dare’s head, to show to | 


Mr. Haze in the evening; for if Dare had 
indeed found admission with Havill, or as 
his agent, the design was lost. 

But he could not make a drawing that 
was a Satisfactory likeness. Then he 
luckily remembered that Dare, in the in- 
tense warmth of admiration he had af- 
fected for Somerset on the first day or two 
of their acquaintance, had begged for his 
photograph, and in return for it had left 
one of himself on the mantel-piece, taken, 
as he said, by his own process. Somerset 
resolved to show this production to Mr. 
Haze, as being more to the purpose than a 
sketch, and instead of finishing the latter 
proceeded on his way. 

He entered the old overgrown drive 
which wound indirectly through the 
wood to Markton. The road, having 
been laid out for idling rather than for 
progress, bent sharply hither and thither 
among the fissured trunks and layers of 
horny leaves which lay there all the year 
round, interspersed with cushions of vivid 
green moss that formed oases in the rust- 
red expanse. 

Reaching a point where the road made 
one of its bends between two large beech- 
es, aman and woman revealed themselves 
at a few yards’ distance, walking slowly 
toward him. In the short and quaint 
lady he recognized Charlotte De Stancy, 
whom he remembered not to have seen 
for several days. 

She slightly blushed and said, ‘Oh, 





present my brother to you, Captain D 
Stancy, of the Royal Horse Artillery.” 

Her brother came forward and shook 
hands heartily with Somerset; and they 
all three rambled on together, talking of 
the season, the place, the fishing, the 
shcotings, and whatever else came upper- 
most in their minds. 

Captain De Stancy was a personage 
who would have been called interesting 
by women well out of their teens. He 
was ripe, without having declined a digit 


e 


| toward fogyism. He was sufficiently old 


and experienced to suggest a goodly accu- 
mulation of touching amourettes in the 
chambers of his memory, and not too 
old for the possibility of inereasing the 
store. He was apparently about eight- 
and -thirty, less tall than his father had 
been, but admirably made; and his every 
movement exhibited a fine combination 
of strength and flexibility of limb. His 
face was somewhat thin and thoughtful, 
its complexion being naturally pale, 
though darkened by exposure to a warm- 
er sun than ours. His features were 
somewhat striking; his mustache and 
hair raven black; and his eyes, denied 
the attributes of military keenness by rea- 
son of the largeness and darkness of their 
aspect, acquired thereby a softness of ex- 
pression that was in part womanly. His 
mouth, as far as it could be seen, repro- 
duced this characteristic, which might 
have been called weakness, or goodness, 
according to the mental attitude of the 
observer. It was large but well formed, 
and showed an unimpaired line of teeth 
within. His dress at present was a heath- 
er-colored rural suit, cut close to his figure. 

‘“You knew my cousin, Jack Ravens- 
bury ?” he said to Somerset, as they went 
on. ‘‘Poor Jack! he was a good fel- 
low.” 

‘*He was a very good fellow.” 

‘*He would have been made a parson 
if he had lived; it was his great wish. I, 
as his senior, and a man of the world as I 
thought myself, used to chaff him about 
it when he was a boy, and tell him not to 
be a milksop, but.to enter the army. But 
I think Jack was right: the parsons have 
the best of it, I see now.” 

‘*They would hardly admit that,” said 
Somerset, laughing. ‘‘ Nor can I.” 

‘*Nor I,” said the captain’s sister. ‘‘See 
how lovely you all looked with your big 
guns and uniform when you entered Mark- 


this is pleasant, Mr. Somerset! Let me | ton; and then see how stupid the parsons 
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‘ 
look by comparison when they flock into 


Markton at a Visitation.” 
‘* Ah, yes,” said De Stancy, a little pen- 
sively: 
“*Donbtless it is a brilliant masquerade ; 
But when of the first sight you have had your fill, 
It palls—at least it does so upon me— 
This paradise of pleasure and ennui.’ 


When one is getting on for forty— 


‘When we have made our love, and gamed our | 


gaming, 
Dressed, voted, shone, and maybe something 
more; 


With dandies dined, heard senators declaiming ; | 
Seen beauties brought to market by the score,’ | 


and so on—there arises a strong desire 
for a quiet old-fashioned country life, in 


which incessant movement is not a neces- | 


sary part of the programme.” 
‘‘But you are not forty, Will?” said 
Charlotte. 


‘‘My dear, I was thirty-eight last Jan- | 


uary. 

‘Well, men about here are youths at 
that age. It was India used you up so, 
was it not? I wish you had never gone 
there.” 

‘*So do I,” said De Stancy, thoughtful- 


ly. ‘‘ButIought to growa youth again, 


like the rest, now I am in my native | 


air.” 
They came to a narrow brook, not wider 


than a man’s stride, and Miss De Stancy | 


halted on the edge. 


‘“ Why, Lottie, you used to jump it eas- | 
**But we | 


ily enough,” said her brother. 
won't make her do it now.” He took her 


in his arms, and lifted her over, giving | 


her a gratuitous ride for some additional 
yards, and saying, ‘*‘ You are not a pound 
heavier, Lott, than you were at ten years 
old What do you think of the coun- 
try here, Mr. Somerset? Are you going 
to stay long ?” 

‘*T think very well of it,” said Somer- 
set. ‘‘But I leave to-morrow morning, 
which makes it necessary that I turn back 
in a minute or two from walking with 
you.” 

‘‘That’sa disappointment. Ihad hoped 
you were going to finish out the autumn 
with shooting. There’s some, very fair, 
to be got here on reasonable terms, I’ve 
just heard.” 

‘*But you need not hire any,” spoke up 
Charlotte. ‘‘ Paula would let you shoot 
anything, I am sure. She has not been 
here long enough to preserve much game, 
and the poachers had it all in Mr. Wil- 





| kins’s time. But what there is, you might 
| kill with pleasure to her.” 
| ‘*No, thank you,” said De Stancy, grim- 
| i? om prefer to remain a stranger to Miss 
| Power—Miss Steam-Power, she ought to 
| be called—and to all her possessions.” 
Charlotte was subdued, and did not in- 

| sist further; while Somerset, before he 
could feel himself able to decide on the 
mood in which the gallant captain’s joke 
| at Paula’s expense should be taken, won- 
| dered whether it were a married man or 
| a bachelor who uttered it. 
He had not been able to keep the ques- 
| tion of De Stancy’s domestic state out of 
| his head from the first moment of seeing 
|him. Assuming De Stancy to be a hus- 
band, he felt there might be some excuse 
| for his remark; if unmarried, Somerset 
| liked the satire still better; in such cireum- 
| stances there was a relief in the thought 
that Captain De Stancy’s prejudices might 
| be infinitely stronger than those of his 

sister or father. 

‘**Going to-morrow, did you say, Mr. 

Somerset ?” asked Miss DeStancy. ‘*Then 
| will you dine with us to-day? My father 

is anxious that you should do so before 
| you go. I am sorry there will be only 
our own family present to meet you; but 
| you can leave as early as you wish.” 

Her brother seconded the invitation, and 
Somerset promised, though his leisure for 
| that evening was short. He was, in truth, 
somewhat inclined to like De Staney; for 
though the captain had said nothing of 
any value either on war, commerce, sci- 
ence, or art, he had seemed attractive to 
| the younger man. Beyond the natural 
interest a soldier has for imaginative 
minds who know very little about them, 
De Stancy’s occasional manifestations of 
tedium vite were too poetically shown to 
be repellent. Gallantry combined in him 
with a sort of ascetic self-repression, in a 
way that was curious. He was a dozen 
years older than Somerset; his life had 
been passed in grooves remote from those 
of Somerset’s own life, and the latter de- 
cided that he would like to meet the artil- 
lery officer again. 

3idding them a temporary farewell, he 
went away to Markton by a shorter path 
than that pursued by the De Stancys, and 
after spending the remainder of the after- 
noon in preparing for departure, he sal- 
lied forth just before the dinner hour to- 
ward the suburban villa. 

He had become yet more curious wheth- 
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er a Mrs. De Stancy existed: if there were 
one, he would probably see her to-night. | at' the 
He had an irrepressible hope that there 
On entering the 
drawing-room only the father, son, and | 
Somerset fe 
into talk with Charlotte during the few 
minutes before dinner, and his thought 


might be such a lady. 


daughter were assembled. 


found its way out. 


‘*There is no Mrs. De Stancy ?” he said, 


in an under-tone. 
**None,” 


she said; ‘‘my brother is 
bachelor.” 


The dinner having been fixed at an 
early hour to suit Somerset, they had re- | 
turned to the drawing-room at eight | 

About nine he was aiming to | 


o'clock. 


get away. 


‘You are not off yet?” said the cap 


tain. 


‘There would have been no hurry,” 
said Somerset, ‘* had I not just remember 
ed that I have left one thing undone 
which I want to attend to before my de- 
I want to see the chief consta- 


parture. 
ble to-night.” 


correspond with the face that met his eye 


window. Soon after, Somerset 
took his leave of the household, 

He had not been absent ten minutes 
| when other wheels were heard on the 
ll gravel without, and the servant an 
nounced Mr. Cunningham Haze, who had 
returned earlier than he had expected, 
and had called as requested. 

They went into the dining-room to dis 
cuss their business. When the barrack 
a | matter had been arranged, De Stancy said: 
“T have a little commission to execute for 
my friend Mr. Somerset. Iam to ask you 
if this portrait of the person he suspects 
of unlawfully entering his room is like 
the man you saw there ?” 





The speaker was seated on one side of 
the dining-table, and Mr. Haze on the oth- 
er. As he spoke, De Stancy pulled the 
envelope from his pocket, and half drew 
out the photograph, which he had not as 
| yet looked at, to hand it over to the con- 
| stable. In the act his eye fell upon the 
portrait, with its uncertain expression of 
age, assured look, and hair worn in a 





‘*‘Cunningham Haze?—he is the very | fringe like a girl’s. 


man I too want to see. 


been delayed.” 
‘“*Then the matter must wait.” 


‘*T have left word at his house, asking 
him to call here if he gets home before 
half past ten; but at any rate I shall see 
Can I do any- 
thing for you, since you are leaving 


him to-morrow morning. 


early ?” 


Somerset replied that the business was 
of no great importance, and briefly ex- 
plained the suspected intrusion into his 
studio; that he had with him a photo- 
graph of the suspected young man. ‘‘If 


it isa mistake,” added Somerset, ‘*‘ should 
regret putting my draughtsman’s portrait 
into the hands of the police, since it might 
injure his character; indeed, it would be 
unfair to him. So I wish to keep the like- 
ness in my own hands, and merely to show 
it to Mr. Haze: that’s why I prefer not to 
send it.” 

‘*My matter is that the barrack furni- 
ture does not correspond with the inven- 
tories. If you like, I'll ask your question 
at the same time with pleasure.” 

Thereupon Somerset gave Captain De 
Stancy an unfastened envelope contain- 
ing the portrait, asking him to destroy it 
if the constable should declare it not to 


parecer": omy 


3ut he went out 
of town this afternoon, and I hardly think 
you will see him to-night. His return has 


Captain De Stancy grew ghastly pale, 
and fell back gasping in his chair, having 
previously had sufficient power over him- 
self to close the envelope and return it to 
his pocket. 

‘*Good heavens! you are ill, Captain 
De Stancy,” said the chief constable. 

“It was only momentary,” said De 
Stancy, faintly; ‘‘better in a minute; a 
glass of water will put me right.” 

Mr. Haze got him a glass of water from 
the sideboard. 

‘*These spasms occasionally overtake 
me,” said De Stancy, when he had drunk, 
‘‘T am already better. What were we 
saying? Oh, this affair of Mr. Somer- 
set’s. I find that this envelope is not the 
right one.” He ostensibly searched his 
pocket again. ‘‘I must have mislaid it,” 
he continued, rising. ‘‘ Ill be with you 
again in a moment.” 

De Stancy went into the room adjoin- 
ing, opened an album of portraits that lay 
on the table, and selected one of a young 
man quite unknown to him, whose age 
was somewhat akin to Dare’s, but who in 
no other attribute resembled him. 

De Stancy placed this picture in the 





SR ae 


original envelope, and returned with it to 
the chief constable, saying he had found 
it at last. 

‘*Thank you, thank you,” said Cun- 
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ningham Haze, looking it over. 


Mr. Somerset was mistaken.” 

When the chief constable had left the 
house, Captain De Stancy shut the door, 
and drew out the original photograph. 
As he looked at the transcript of Dare’s 
features, he was moved by a painful agi- 
tation, till, recalling himself to the pres- 
ent, he carefully put the portrait into the 
fire. 

During the following days Captain De 
Stancy’s manner, on the roads, in the 
streets, and at barracks, was that of Cru- 
soe after seeing the print of a man’s foot 
on the sand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANYBODY who had closely considered 


that shortly after the arrival of the Royal 
Horse Artillery at Markton Barracks he 
gave up his room at the inn at Sleeping 
Green, and took permanent lodgings over 
a broker’s shop at the upper end of the 
town above mentioned. The peculiarity 
of the rooms was that they commanded 
a view lengthwise of the barrack road 
along which any soldier, in the natural 
course of things, would pass, either to 
enter the town, to call at Myrtle Villa, or 
to go to Stancy Castle. 

Dare seemed to act as if there were 
plenty of time for his business. Some 
few days had slipped by when, perceiving 
Captain De Stancy walk past his window 
and down the town, Dare took his hat 
and cane, and followed in the same di- 
rection. When he was about fifty yards 
short of Myrtle Villa, on the other side 
of the town, he saw De Stancy enter its 
gate. 

Dare mounted a stile beside the high- 
way and patiently waited. In about 
twenty minutes De Staney came out 
again, and turned back in the direction 
of the town, till Dare was revealed to him 
on his left hand. When De Stancy re- 
cognized the youth, he was visibly agi- 
tated, though apparently not surprised. 
Standing still a moment, he dropped his 
glance upon the ground, and then came 
forward to Dare, who, having alighted 
from the stile, stood before the captain 
with a smile. 

‘*My dear lad!” said De Stancy, much 


"a Ah!— 
. . . | 
I perceive it is not what I expected to see. | 








moved by recollections. He held Dare’s | 


hand for a moment in both his own 
turned askance. 

‘“You are not surprised,” said Dare. 
still retaining his smile, as if to his mind 
there were something comic in the situ- 
ation. 

‘‘T knew you were somewhere near 
Where do you come from?” 

‘*From going to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it, as Satan 
said to his Maker. Southampton last, in 
common speech.” 

‘*Have you come here to see me?” 

‘Entirely. I divined that your next 
quarters would be Markton, the previous 
batteries that were at your station having 
come on here. I have wanted to see you 
badly.” 

‘* You have ?” 

‘‘Tam rather out of cash. I have been 


gn.) 
» and 


| knocking about a good deal since you last 
Dare at this time would have discovered | 


heard from me.” 

‘**T will do what I can again.” 

‘*Thanks, Captain.” 

‘But, Willy, I am afraid it will not 
be much at present. You know I am as 
poor as a mouse.” 

‘*But such as it is, could you write a 
check for it now ?” 

‘**T will send it to you from the bar- 
racks.” 

‘‘T have a better plan. By getting 
over this stile we could go round at tlie 
back of the villas to Sleeping Green 
church. There is always a pen and ink 
in the vestry, and we can have a nice talk 
on the way. It would be unwise for me 
to appear at the barracks just now.” 

‘*That’s true.” 

De Stancy sighed, and they were about 
to walk across the fields together. ‘‘ No,” 
said Dare, suddenly stopping. ‘‘ My 
plans make it imperative that we should 
not run the risk of being seen in each 
other’s company for long. Walk on, and 
I will follow. You can stroll into the 
church-yard, and move about as if you 
were ruminating on the epitaphs. There 
are some with excellent morals. I'll 
enter by the other gate, and we can mect 
easily in the vestry-room.” 

De Staney looked gloomy, and was on 
the point of acquiescing, when he turned 
back and said, ‘* Why should your photo- 
graph be shown to the chief constable?” 

‘*By whom ?” 

‘‘Somerset, the architect. He suspects 
your having broken into his office, or 
something of the sort.” De Stancy brief- 
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ly related what Somerset had explained 
to him at the dinner table. 

‘‘Tt was merely diamond cut diamond 
between us on an architectural matter,” 
murmured Dare. ‘* Ho! and he suspects, 
and that’s his remedy! I must be on my 
guard.” He took from his pocket an ar- 
tificial mustache, and affixed it to his lip 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

‘‘T hope this is nothing serious?” asked 
De Stancy, gravely. 

‘*T peeped at his drawing—that’s all. 
But since he chooses to make that use 
of my photograph, which I gave him in 


| 


able to live together, you and I: go off 
to America or New Zealand, where we 
are not known, and there lead a quiet, 
pastoral life, defying social rules and 
troublesome observances.”’ 

‘I can’t hear of it, Captain,” replied 
Dare, reprovingly. ‘‘I am what events 
have made me, and having fixed my 


| mind upon getting you settled in life by 
| this marriage, I have put things in train 
| for it at an immense trouble to myself. 


| If you had thought over it 0’ 


friendship, I'l] make use of his in a way | 


he little dreams of. Well, now, let's on.” 

A quarter of an hour later they met 
in the vestry of the church at Sleeping 
Green. 


‘‘T have only just transferred my ac- | 


count to the bank here,” said De Stancy, 
as he took out his check-book, ‘‘and it 
will be more convenient to me at present 
to draw but a small sum. I will make 
up the balance afterward.” 

When he had written it, Dare glanced 


over the paper, and said, ruefully, ‘‘ It is | 
Well, there is all the more | 


small, dad. 
reason Why I should broach my scheme, 
with a view to making such documents 
larger in the future.” 

‘‘T shall be glad to hear of any such 
scheme,” answered De Siancy, with a 
languid attempt at jocularity. 

“Then here it is. The plan I have 
arranged for you is of the nature of a 
marriage.” 

‘*You are very kind,” said De Stancy, 
agape. 

‘The lady’s name is Miss Paula Power, 
who, as you may have heard since your 
arrival, is in absolute possession of her 
father’s property and estates, including 
Staney Castle. As soon as I heard of her 
I saw what a marvellous match it would 
be for you and your family; it would 
make a man of you, in short, and I have 
set my mind upon your putting no objec- 
tion in the way of its accomplishment.” 

‘*But, Willy, it seems to me that, of 
us two, it is you who exercise paternal 
authority ?” 

‘True. 
do it.” 

‘‘Well, one must be indulgent under 
the circumstances, I suppose. ... But,” 
added De Stancy, simply, ‘“‘ Willy, I— 
don’t want to marry, you know. I have 
lately thought that some day we may be 


It is for your good. Let me 


nights as 
much as I have, you would not say nay.” 

‘*But I ought to have married your 
mother, if anybody. And as I have not 
married her, the least I can do in respect 


| ; ie 
| to her is to marry no other woman. 


| other replied, reflectively. 
| think I have failed in it thus far?” 


| Paternal 





‘*You have some sort of duty to me, 
have you not, Captain De Stancy ?” 

‘* Yes, Willy, Ladmit that I have,” the 
** And I don’t 


‘‘This will be the crowning proof. 
affection, family pride, the 
noble instinct to re-instate yourself in the 
castle of your ancestors, all demand the 
step. And when you have seen the lady! 
She has the figure and motions of a sylph, 


| the face of an angel, the eye of love itself. 


What a sight she is crossing the lawn on 
a sunny afternoon, or gliding airily along 
the corridors of the old place the De 
Stancys knew so well! Her lips are the 
softest, reddest, most distracting things 
you ever saw. Her hair is as soft as silk, 
and of the rarest, tenderest brown.” 

The captain moved uneasily. ‘* Don’t 
take the trouble to say more, Willy,” he 
observed. ‘‘ You know howl am. My 
cursed susceptibility to these matters has 
already wasted years of my life, and I 
don’t want to make myself a fool about 
her too.”’ 

‘*You must see her.” 

“ No, don’t let me see her,” De Stancy 
expostulated. “If she is only half so 
good-looking as you say, she will drag me 
at her heels like a blind Samson. You 
are a mere youth as yet, but I may tell 
you that the misfortune of never having 
been my own master where a beautiful 
face was concerned obliges me to be cau- 
tious, if I would preserve my peace of 
mind.” 

‘* Well, to my mind, Captain De Stan- 
ey, your objections seem trivial. Are 
those all?” 

‘‘They are all I care to mention just 
now to you.” 
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‘* Captain! can there be secrets between 
us ?” 

De Stanecy paused, and looked at the 
lad as if his heart wished to confess what 
his judgment feared to tell. ‘‘ There 
should not be—on this point,” he mur- 
mured. 

‘*Then tell me—why do you so much 
object to her ?” 

‘*T once vowed a vow.” 

‘A vow!” said Dare, rather discon- 
certed. 

‘* A vow of infinite solemnity. I must 
tell you from the beginning; perhaps you 
are old enough to hear it now, though 
vou have been too young before. Your 
mother’s life ended in much sorrow, and 
it was occasioned entirely by me. In 
my regret for the wrong done her, I 
swore to her that though she had not 
been my wife, no other woman should 
stand in that relationship to me; and this 
to her was a sort of comfort. When she 
was dead, my knowledge of my own 
plaguy impressibility, which seemed to be 
ineradicable—as it seems still—led me to 
think what safeguards I could set over 
myself, with a view to keeping my prom- 
ise to live a life of celibacy; and among 
other things I determined to forswear the 
society, and if possible the sight, of wo- 
men young and attractive, as far as I had 
the power to do.” 

‘*Tt is not so easy to avoid the sight 
of a beautiful woman if she crosses your 
path, I should think ?” 

‘Tt is not easy, but it is possible.” 

“How tf" 

‘‘By directing your attention another 
way.” 

‘*But do you mean to say, Captain, 
that you can be in a room with a pretty 
woman who speaks to you, and not look 
at her?” 

‘*T do: though mere looking has less to 
do with it than mental attentiveness—al- 
lowing your thoughts to flow out in her 
direction—to comprehend her image.” 

‘‘But it would be considered very im- 
polite not to look at the woman or com- 
prehend her image ?” 

‘Tt would, and is. I am considered 
the most impolite officer in the service. 
I have been nicknamed the man with the 
averted eyes, the man with the detestable 
habit, the man who greets you with his 
shoulder, and so on. Ninety-and-nine 


fair women at the present moment hate 
me like poison and death for having per- 








sistently refused to plumb the depths of 
their offered eyes.” 

‘How can you bear it, who are by na 
ture courteous ?” 

‘*Recollection holds me to it, my lad: 
dread of a lapse. Nothing is so potent as 
fear well maintained.” 

De Stancy narrated these details in a 
grave, meditative tone, with his eyes on 
the wall, as if he were scarcely conscious 
of a listener. 

‘‘But haven’t you ever careless mo- 
ments, Captain—when you have taken a 
little more wine than usual, for instance 7” 

‘*T don’t take wine.” 

**Oh, you are a tectotaller ?” 

‘*Not a pledged one; but I don’t touch 


| aleohol unless I get wet, or anything of 


that sort.” 

‘** Don’t you sometimes forget this vow 
of yours to my mother ?”’ 

‘“No; I wear a reminder.” 

** What is that like ?” 

De Staney held up his left hand, on 
the third finger of which appeared an 
iron ring. 

Dare surveyed it, saying: ‘‘ Yes, I have 
seen that before, though I never knew 
why you wore it. Well, I wear a re- 
minder also, but of a different sort.” 

He threw open his shirt front, and re- 
vealed tattooed on his breast the letters 
DE STANCY, the same marks which 
Havill had seen in the bedroom by the 
light of the moon. 

The captain rather winced at the sight. 
‘* Well, well,” he said, hastily, ‘‘ that’s 
enough... .. Now, at any rate, you under- 
stand my objection to know Miss Power.” 

‘** But, daddy,” said the lad, coaxingly, 
as he pulled down his sleeve, ‘‘ you forget 
me and the good you may do me by mar- 
rying. Surely that’s a sufficient reason 
for a change of sentiment. This inex- 
perienced sweet creature owns the castle 
and estate which bears your name, even 
to the furniture and pictures. She is the 
possessor of at least forty thousand a 
year—how much more I can not say— 
while she lives at the rate of eight hun- 
dred in her simplicity.” 

“Tt is very good of you to set this be- 
fore me. But I prefer to go on as I am 
going.” 

**Well, I won’t bore you any more 
with her to-day.” Dare arose, and was 
about to open the door, when, looking 
through the window, Captain De Stancy 
said, ‘‘Stop.” He had perceived his fa- 
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ther, Sir William De Stancy, walking 
among the tombstones without. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Dare, turning the 
kevin the door. ‘‘It would look strange 
if he were to find us here.” 


‘ ‘ | 
As the old man seemed indisposed to | 


leave the church-yard just yet, they sat 
down again. 

‘‘ What a capital card-table this green 
cloth would make!” said Dare, as they 
waited. 

‘* Very seldom.” 


‘‘The same with me. But as I enjoy a 


hand of cards with a friend, I don't go | 


unprovided.” Saying which, Dare drew 
a pack from the tail of his coat. 
we while away this leisure with the witch 
ing things?” 

‘Really, Willy, I'd rather not.” 

‘* But,” coaxed the young man, ‘‘I am 
in the humor for it; so don’t be unkind.” 

‘But, Willy, why do you care for 
these things? Cards are harmless enough 
in their way, but I don’t like to see you 
carrying them in your pocket. 
good for you.” 


them. 
we are prisoners. 


how nicely I can play. I won't corrupt 


you,” 
‘*Of course not, Willy,” said De Stan- 

; ; Asad 
ey, as if ashamed of what his objection 


had implied. ‘* You are 
enough yourself to do that.” 
The cards were dealt, and they began 


not corrupt 


to play, Captain De Stancy abstractedly, | 
and with his eyes mostly straying out of | 


the window upon the large yew, whose 


boughs as they moved were distorted by | 


the old green window-panes. 


‘Tt is better than doing nothing,” said | 


Dare, cheerfully, as the game went on. 
‘‘T hope you don’t dislike it?” 

‘‘ Not if it pleases you,” said De Stancy, 
listlessly. 

‘“And the consecration of this place 
does not extend further than the aisle 
wall.” 

‘‘Doesn’t it?” said De Stancy, as he me- 
chanically played out his cards. ‘‘ What 
became of that box of books I sent you 
with my last check ?” 

‘Well, as I hadn't time to read them, 
and as I knew you wouldn't like them to 
be wasted, I sold them to a bloke who 
peruses them from morning till night. 
Ah, now you have lost a pony altogether 
—how queer! We'll double the stakes. 


‘* You play, Captain, I suppose ?” | 
| again, Captain. 


“Shall | 


| and 


It isn’t | 

| of the satisfaction it would be to him to 
‘It was by the merest chance I had | 
Now come, just one hand, since | 
I want to show you | 








| So, as I was saying, just at the time the 
| books came, I got an inkling of this im- 


portant business, and literature went to 
the wall.’ 
‘** Important business—what ?” 
‘** The capture of this lady, to be sure.”’ 
De Stancy sighed impatiently. ‘I 


| wish you were less calculating, and had 


of the 


years.” 


more impulse natural to your 


You have lost 
That makes—let me see 
—nine pounds fifteen to square us.” 

‘*T owe you that?” said De Stancy, 
startled. ‘It is more than I have 
cash. I must write another check.” 

‘*Never mind. Make it payable to self, 
and it will be quite safe.” 

Captain De Stancy did as requested, 
rose from his seat. Sir William, 
though further off, was still in the church- 
yard. 

‘* How can you hesitate for a moment 


‘*Game—by God! 


in 


| about this girl ?”’ said Dare, pointing to 


the bent figure of the old man. ‘* Think 
see his son within the family walls again. 
It should be a religion with you to com- 
pass such a legitimate end as this.” 

‘** Well, well, Pll think of it,” said the 
captain, with an impatient laugh. ‘‘ You 
are quite a Mephistopheles, Will—I say it 
to my sorrow.” 

‘* Would that I were in your place!” 

‘Would that you were! Fifteen years 


| ago.I might have called the chance a mag- 


nificent one.” 

‘*But you are a young man still, and 
you look younger than you are. No- 
body knows our relationship, and I am 
not such a fool as to divulge it. Of 
course, if through me you reclaim this 
splendid possession, I should leave it to 
your feelings what you would do for me.” 

Sir William had by this time cleared 
out of the church-yard, and the pair 
emerged from the vestry and departed. 
Proceeding toward Markton by the same 
by-path, they presently came to an emi- 
nence covered with bushes of blackthorn 
and tufts of yellowing fern. From this 
point a good view of the woods and glades 
about Stancy Castle could be obtained. 
Dare stood still on the top, and stretched 
out his finger; the captain’s eye followed 
the direction, and he saw above the many- 
hued foliage in the middle distance the 
towering keep of Paula’s castle. 

‘That’s the goal of your ambition, 
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Captain—ambition, do I say ?—most riht- 
eous and dutiful endeavor! How 
hoary shape catches the sunlight—it is 
the raison @étre of the landscape, and its 
possession is coveted by a thousand hearts. 
Surely it is a hereditary desire of yours? 
You must make a point of returning to it, 
and appearing in the map of the future as 
in that of the past. I delight in this 
work of encouraging you, and pushing 
you forward toward your own. You are 
really very clever, you know, but—I say 
it with respect—how comes it that you 
want so much waking up ?” 

‘*Because I know the day is not so 
bright as it seems, my boy. However, 
you make a little mistake. If I care for 
anything on earth, I do care for that old 
fortress of my forefathers. I respect so 
little among the living that all my rever- 
ence is for my own dead. But manceu- 
vring even for my own, as you call it, is 
notin my line. It is distasteful—it is pos- 
itively hateful to me.” 

‘* Well, well, let it stand thus for the 
present. But will you refuse me one lit- 
tle request—merely to see her? Tl con- 
trive it so that she may not see you. 
Don't refuse me; it is the one thing I 
ask, and I shall think it hard if you deny 
me.” 

‘*Oh, Will!” said the captain, wearily. 
‘“Why will you plead so? No, even 
though your mind is particularly set upon 
it, I can not see her, or bestow a thought 
upon her, much as I should like to grati- 
fy you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN they had parted, Dare walked | 
along toward Markton, with resolve on | 


hismouth, andan unscrupulous light in his 
prominent black eye. Could any person 
who had heard the previous conversation 
have seen him now, he would have found 
little difficulty in divining that, notwith- 
standing De Stancy’s obduracy, the enrich- 
ment and re-instation of Captain De Stan- 
cy, and the possible legitimation of him- 
self as successor to the castle, was still the 
dream of his brain. Even should any legal 
settlement or offspring intervene to nip 
the extreme development of his project, 
there was abundant opportunity for his 
glorification. 

Two conditions were imperative. De 
Stancy must see Paula before Somerset's 








| return. And it was necessary to have 
the | 


help from Hayvyill, even if it involved let. 
ting him know all. 


Perhaps he already knew all. Hay] 


| had had opportunities of reading his se- 


cret, particularly on the night they occu 
pied the same room. 

If so, by revealing it to Paula, Hayil] 
might utterly biast his project for the 
marriage. Havill, then, must at all risks 
be retained as an ally. 

Yet Dare would have preferred a 
stronger check upon his confederate than 
was afforded by his own knowledge of 
that anonymous letter and the competi- 
tion trick. For were the competition 
lost to him, Havill would have no further 
interest in conciliating Miss Power; would 
as soon as not let her know the secret of 
De Stancy’s relation to himself, in retali- 
ation for the snubbing and fright he had 
received by production of the revolver. 

Fortune as usual helped him in his di- 
lemma. Entering Havill’s office, Dare 
found him sitting there; but the drawings 
had all disappeared from the boards. The 
architect held an open letter in his hand. 

‘* Well, what news ?” said Dare. 

‘*Miss Power has returned to the castle, 
Somerset is detained in London, and the 
competition is decided,” said Havill, with 
a glance of quiet triumph. 

‘*And you have won it ?” 

‘‘No. We are bracketed—it’s a tie. 
The judges say there is no choice between 
the designs—that they are singularly 
equal and singularly good. That she 
would do well to adopt either. Signed 
So-and-so, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The result is that 
she will employ which she personally 
likes best. It isasif I had spun a guinea 
in the air, and it had alighted on its edge. 
The least false movement will make it 
tails; the least wise movement heads.” 

‘*Singularly equal. Well, we owe that 
to our nocturnal visit, which must not be 
known.” 

‘*Oh Lord, no!” said Havill, apprehen- 
sively, 

Dare felt secure of him at those words. 
Havill had much at stake; the slightest 
rumor of his trick in bringing about the 
competition would be fatal to Havill’s 
reputation; his own position was conse- 
quently safe. 

‘‘The permanent absence of Somerset 
is, then, desirable architecturally on your 
account, matrimonially on mine.” 
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‘‘Matrimonially? By -the-way—who 
was that captain you pointed out to me as 
your man when the artillery entered the | 
town 2” 

Captain De Stancy—son of Sir Will- 
iam De Staney. He’sthe husband. Oh, 
you needn't look incredulous: it is prac- 
ticable: but we won’t argue that. 
first place, I want him to see her, and to 
see her in the most love-kindling, passion- 
begetting circumstances that can be 
thought of. And he must see her surrep- 
titiously, for he refuses to meet her.” 

‘‘Let him see her going to church or 
¢ hapel. ” 

Di ire shook his head. 

‘Driving out 2?” 

‘Commonplace.” 

‘“Walking in the gardens ?” 

“Ditto.” 

At her toilet ?” 

Ah—if it were possible!” 

‘“Which it hardly is. Well, you had 
better think it over, and make inquiries 
about her habits, and as to when she is in 
a favorable aspect for observation, as the 
almanacs say. 

Shortly afterward Dare took his leave. 
In the evening he made it his business to 
sit smoking on the bole of a tree which 
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the castle, and also of the old postern 
gate, enlarged, and used as the 
tradesmen’s entrance. It was half past 
six o'clock; the dressing-bell rang, and 
Dare saw a light footed young woman 
hasten at the sound across the ward from 
the servants’ quarter. A light appeared 
in a chamber which he knew to be Paula's 
dressing-room; and there it remained half 
an hour, a shadow passing and repassing 
on the blind in the style of head-dress 
worn by the girl he had previously seen. 
The dinner-bell sounded, and the light 
went out. 


now 


As yet it was scarcely dark out-of-doors, 
and in a few minutes Dare had the satis- 
faction of seeing the same young woman 
cross the ward and emerge upon the slope 
without. This time she was bonneted, 
= carried a little basket in her hand. 

nearer view showed her to be, as he 
hs . expected, Milly Birch, Paula’s maid, 


who had friends livi ing in Markton, whom 


| she was in the habit of visiting almost ev- 


ery evening during the three hours of lei- 
sure which intervened between Paula’s 
retirement from the dressing-room 
return thither at ten o'clock. 
young woman had 


and 
When the 
descended the. road 


| and passed into the large drive, Dare rose 


commanded a view of the upper ward of | and followed her. 





Chita’s Easy Chair. 


HE contrast between the inauguration of 


Mr. Jefferson and that of President Gar- 
field measures the increase of national feeling. 
According to the familiar story, Mr. Jefferson 
mounted his horse, rode along the avenue to- 
ward the Capitol, tied his horse to the paling, 
and went in to take the oath. This was a fit- 
ting proceeding for a Chief Magistrate who 
held that the national government was a mere 
department of foreign affairs. 
field proceeds to the 


General Gar- 
Capitol with a splendid 


popular pageant, with triumphant peals of 


music, under flags and arches, amid a vast con- 
course of people, packed in the streets, crowd- 
ing roofs and windows, shouting and rejoicing; 
and with every imposing form of popular ac- 
clamation, he enters upon his office. This also 
becomes a man who holds that the national 
government is very much more than a depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. 

In both cases, however, there is 
sublimity and significance in the spectacle 
which ought never to be forgotten. The os- 
tentatious bareness of the first incident, the 
profuse magnificence of the second, alike attest- 
ed the perfectly peaceful transfer of immense 


a certain 





power. Both marked an incident which has 
been always critical, and which has produced 
some of the greatest civil convulsions in his- 
tory. In the glittering procession of the oth- 
er day two civilians sat side by side in a ba- 
rouche. One lifted his hat constantly, and 
bowed in acknowledgment of the continuous 
and enthusiastic greeting. The other sat qui- 
etly, covered, and tranquilly watching the 
throng. The day before, the simple writing 
of his name by this last man had prevented 
the desire of a majority of the representatives 
of fifty millions of people from becoming a 
law, and not one person of the fifty millions 
thought of any course but entire acquiescence. 
Yet when, an hour or two later, he should re- 
turn in that carriage, his word and his will 
would have no more power than those of any 
other individual of the fifty millions. The ex- 
ecutive authority of all those millions would 
have passed without question or disturbance to 
the companion beside him, and all the vast 
and complicated system of government that 
controls a continent would proceed without a 
jar. 

The simple but splendid ceremony of inanu- 
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guration, more impressive than that of an im- 
perial coronation, is an illustration of that 
“law-abiding” instinct of the English-speaking 
race which is its glory. It will accomplish all 
good results, if allowed only to develop accord- 
ing toits nature. Speaker Lenthal, falling on 
his knee before the king, and saying, “Sire, I 
have no eyes or ears but by the will of the 
Honse whose servant I am,” is the political 
genius of the race asserting its peaceful law 
of progress. If the king or any other body or 
thing should obstruct, the obstruction would be 
swept away. Inthe same way, the deeper and 
stronger national feeling which is shown by 
the recent inauguration, as compared with that 
of Jefferson,is but another growth and devel- 
ment of the same genius. It includes that of 
Jefferson. 

The active sentiment of nationality is a 
growth, and a growth so gradual and uncon- 
scious that its force, in our own case, was as- 
certained only by the severest test. The old 
ideal of a cluster of small, individually power- 
less communities, leagued against a possible 
common enemy, vanishes under certain condi- 
tions as surely as dew dries when the sun rises. 
Community of race, of language, of religion, of 
tradition ; immediate neighborhood, and con- 
stant and necessary mingling of people, com- 
bination of interests and purposes, and the 
welding together of remoter parts by steam, 
the telegraph, and space-annihilating inven- 
tion and enterprise ; and over all the instinct- 
ive knowledge that cohesion is life, and that 
separation is death—these make a nation of 
such neighbors, and a nation that can not be 
disintegrated. Jefferson’s department-of-for- 
eign-affairs theory seems very grotesque now 
that it is eighty years since he hitched his 
horse to the paling. He may have feared a 
consolidated empire, but although in his writ- 
ings he constantly uses the word “nation” as 
descriptive of the Union, the inevitable de- 
velopment of a nation, as distinguished from 
consolidation, did not occur to him. 

It is a needless debate whether the Consti- 
tution contemplated a nation, because it was 
instinctively adapted to a nation, and a nation 
has arisen. The conditions for such a devel- 
ment were very much more forcible and effi- 
cient here than in Great Britain. Yet even 
in Great Britain nobody believes that Scot- 
land or Wales would vote itself free from the 
national connection were the opportunity of- 
fered. If Ireland would do so, the reason is 
obvious, It is that with no natural condition 
of national cohesion except neighborhood, ev- 
ery deterrent force has been invoked, and mu- 
tual hatred has been sedulously cultivated. 
Among ourselves, at least, nobody need fear 
that the guarantees of local and personal liber- 
ty are relaxed because President Garfield pro- 
ceeds to his inauguration in a triumphant and 
resplendent procession, instead of solitary in 
the saddle upon his old mare. The increase 
of national pride, the patriotism which is pos- 





sible in a country, but impossible in a State, or 
a county, or a parish, do not diminish, they 
deepen, local love and pride. 


CARLYLE, although one of the great literary 
forces of his time, has not been, in the “sell- 
ing” sense, a popular author. An English tray- 
eller said that he understood that the Ameri- 
can workman began by building a house, and 
then proceeded to stock it with a piano and a 
set of Dickens. Carlyle was as remarkable a 
power as his famous contemporary, but his 
books are not so universally diffused. There 
is no doubt that the posthumous work, the 
Reminiscences, has already sold more largely 
than any of the works upon which his fame 
rests, and that there has been no such portrait 
gallery before. It is marked by that overpow- 
ering quality which distinguished everything 
that the author did, and which Emerson’s no- 
ble lines upon Michael Angelo truly describe: 

“We wrought in sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free.” 


It is this earnest fidelity which prevents the 
Reminiscences from seeming to be all patronage 
and pity; one poor mortal, as Carlyle himself 
might say, setting himself up in Rhadaman- 
thus fashion to pass sentence of incapacity 
and failure upon the rest. Reading, for in- 
stance, what he says of Charles Lamb, it is 
hardly possible in turn to avoid pitying Car- 
lyle that he saw no more than feeble wit with 
a proclivity to gin. The reader who finds in 
Elia and the letters something more than that, 
almost wishes to do what Lamb did upon a 
certain occasion—light a candle and ask to 
see the critic’s bumps. 

But the sad sincerity, the fine insight, often, 
and the amazing vividness and picturesque fe- 
licity of the style, make the Reminiscences a re- 
markable book. It is in many ways iconoclast- 
ic. Men are well, and, npon the whole, prop- 
erly, judged, as the phrase is, “at their best.” 
Those who speak with such force as to influ- 
ence the thought of a generation are so satis- 
factorily seen in their books, and in them 
alone, that it is painful to hear possibly de- 
grading personal details about them: that 
they were not scrupulous about money; that 
their finger-nails were dirty; that they were 
smeared with snuff, or gurgled and snorted 
over their food at table. Is it not part of 
Shakespeare’s happy fortune that he was veil- 
ed by the goddess upon the field, that we do 
not know a series of disagreeable and repul- 
sive personal peculiarities, and that our Shakes- 
peare is the Shakespeare of The Tempest, of Ham- 
let, of As You Like It, of Lear, and The Winter's 
Tale? 

Carlyle might have written as the motto of 
the Reminiscences Schiller’s “ Zwischen uns sei 
Wahrheit”—Be truth between us. He pours 
ont his soul’s fond loyalty to his wife, and the 
result is a figure of one of the noblest of women. 
His father, too, rises before us worthy of such 
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4 son’s pride and reverence. Edward Irving, 
his early friend, is drawn with soft pathos, 
“My own high Irving”—a man who was evi- 
dei tly very fascinating to Carlyle. But the 
touch becomes destructive when it is laid upon 
Coleridge, for instance, and Shelley and Lamb, 
Stuart Mill and Wordsworth. 
Between these men, and many others as difter- 


and even John 


ent from each other as these, there was some 
union with Carlyle lacking. Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle—Coleridge being the first 

introduced England, and there 
was something in Coleridge’s intellectual spir- 


bond of 
Germany to 
it which should seem to have been very sym 


pathetic with Carlyle’s humor. But 
old when Carlyle saw him. The vision 


he was 
had 
vanished. 

In the Life of John Sterling, Carlyle had 
already drawn a masterly vivid portrait of the 
Highgate, as vigorous a picture of 
He had 
He was no 
Indeed, in Carlyle’s description 
of him in the Life of Sterling, there is in the 
impression something ludicrously like that of 
Dickens’s bottle-green Patriarch. It was a 
terrible disenchantment to the enthusiast of 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” of “ Christabel,” and 
of the Biographia Literaria to encounter a snuf- 


sage of 
any literary Englishman as we have. 
no glamour for the younger man. 


seer or saint. 


fling, snuffy old man, prosing endlessly upon 
tiresome themes, with mournful iteration 
through his nose of the “summ-ject” and the 
‘“‘omm-ject” of the German philosophic phrase. 
Poor Coleridge re-appears in the same plight 
in the Reminiscences, ‘‘a putty asanes fattish oid 
man, talking with a kind of solemn emphasis 
upon matters which interest.” 
“Nothing came from him” that was of any use 
to Carlyle. There was nothing but “the sight 
and sound of a sage who was so venerated by 
those about me, and whom I too would will- 
ingly have venerated, but could not—this was 
all.” 

That Carlyle should have told us so much 
of his own 
should be 
told it. 
if drawn upon our own consciousness, his vivid 


were of no 


life, is something for which we 
grateful. Nobody else could have 
Nobody else could have given us, as 


impressions of the famous people around him. 
Yet in this book,as in all that he wrote, there 
is that depthless melancholy which is more 
characteristic of Carlyle than of any great 
author. 


Tne hold of the opera of Don Giovanni upon 
publie favor is due to the charm of its exqui- 
site melody, and it is the more remarkable be- 
cause the performance is always a little weari- 
some to the general audience. Handel’s operas 
are forgotten. Gluck’s are played. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio is sometimes produced as 
an interesting study. But the ordinary opera 
public requires Don Giovanni as it requires the 
newer works of living men. 


seldom 


There is no opera 

which is more familiar, but there is none which 

seems less likely to lose favor. 
Vor. LXII.—No. 372—60 


The theory of 
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opera and the fashion have changed often since 
this beautiful work was first played. We are 
now in the midst of a possible revolution led by 
Wagner. Since Mozart, there have been We- 
and Rossini and Bellini, Donizetti and 
Verdi and Meyerbeer, not to speak of later 
names, 


be r 


Romantic and supernatural story has 
given way to idyls, and pastorals, and chapters 
of history, as the musical thread; but as a rose 
of June is always supremely beautiful, what- 
ever the new shrubs and flowers may be, so, 
whatever the operatic fashion of the hour, Don 
Giovanni is always welcome and always de- 
lightful. 

It is supposed to strain the resources of any 
company very heavily. There must be three 
chief ladies and several effective gentlemen, 
who must be able to deal with difficult stretch- 
es of recitative, and with a plot which makes 
little progress. Don Giovanni is simply a leg- 
endary story musically illustrated. It lacks 
cohesion and the concentrated and limited in- 
terest arising from the development of a single 
motive. The action scatters, and the interest 
of the audience with it. The curtain falls oft- 
en in perfect silence, and probably during the 
last thirty or forty years there have been a 
large number of persons who thought, at the 
end of every representation, “ this work is be- 
coming antiquated, and will soon disappear.” 
But the skeptics of every generation are disap- 
pointed. The opera is as fresh and charming 
and popular as ever. It is, indeed, always 
“cut,” or shortened, for representation, but it 
might be wisely “cut” still farther. <A vigor- 
ous excision and condensation would improve 
it greatly, and prevent the occasional drag. 
Something must be taken for granted upon 
the part of the audience, and the opera might 
be made a succession of ravishing melodies 
which would be their own justification against 
the taste which holds that melody is a kind of 
unpardonable sin against music. 

Don Giovanni, also, is an opera which, for its 
complete presentation, needs great skill of act- 
ing. The music from the beginning has the 
wail of tragedy and of the supernatural sound- 
ing through it. This culminates in the grave- 
yard scene and at the banquet, and it is not 
often that there is the genius in the singers to 
cope with the situation. Leporello is a lyrical 
Sancho Panza; the magnificent 
chords fill the chilled air in the grave-yard, 
he should be appalled with terror, and cease 
tobe aclown. But this treatment demands a 
talent which is not easily found. It is equally 
true of the Don. We have seen the last scene 
of the opera performed with an élan, a fire and 
grace, which made it exceedingly impressive. 


and when 


It was the imaginative conception of a poetic 
artist. 

Carrying off the difficult supper scene with 
sparkling spirit, the Don treated Elvira with 
a fine mocking air of gayety and gallantry, 
and bowed her elaborately to the door, be- 
yond which she was to meet the Commenda- 
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tore’s statue. She, too, made much of her re- | 


turn, staggering aghast and horror-stricken 
across the hall, the guests flying with her in 
vague apprehension. The regular beat of the 
marble tread was more and more urgent. Le- 
porello was again overwhelmed. Don Giovanni 
moved with restless forecast, which his bear- 
ing proudly scorned to acknowledge. He or- 
dered Leporello to show up the terrible guest. 
But when the chattering and impotent servant 


| 


could not stir for horror, the Don, seizing the | 


candlestick, passed out with smiling scorn, 
erect, undaunted; but the next moment re- 
turned, tottering backward, bent, transfixed, 
holding the candle pointed toward the awful 
stranger, but still unyielding in soul, although 
with an overpowering sense of doom. 

This remained to the end. When the statue 
planted itself in the centre of the hall, and be- 
gan its strain, Don Giovanni swayed and flut- 
tered around it, like a moth about alight. He 
approached it from every side, as if to impose 
himself upon it, and sweep it away by auda- 
cious will. But every time, with the long, 
wailing swell of the music, on the very point 
of dashing himself against the statue, he re- 
coiled with the shock of sound, and resumed 
his restless round. At last, still defiant, not 
an instant quiet during all the long act of the 
Commendatore, the Don drew himself reckless- 
ly up as the inexorable marble hand was 
stretched out; and as he laid in it his own 
hand, the very marrow in his bones seemed to 
melt, and his heart to wither. It was an in- 
tensely passionate scene, and played with sin- 
gular insight and ability. 

It was many years ago, in Berlin. The name 
of the singer was unknown beyond that city, 
and probably no reader of these words has ever 
heard it. If we recall it correctly, it was Botti- 
cher,a German, not an Italian name. His voice 
was not especially fine, and possibly there is 
some glamour of the prima gioventu in the back- 
ward glance. But Tamburini in his prime, 
upon the London opera stage, surrounded with 
Grisi and Persiani and Castellan and Lablache 
and Mario, was not so true a Don as the local 
singer who long since made his exit, but who 
re-appears with all the old fire and grace, to 
one spectator at least, whenever the curtain is 
rung up for Don Giovanni. 


THE prospects of a good understanding re- 
garding international copyright between Eng- 
land and this country were never fairer than 
now, and the general interest which has been 
manifested shows that the proposition of ac- 
commodation, of which we have formerly spok- 
en, was made when the time was ripe. There 
are now very serious disadvantages to authors, 
to publishers, and to readers arising from the 
want of some equitable arrangement. In this 
country we are a newspaper-reading nation, 
but it would be unfortunate if all our literature 
of every kind should take the form of newspa- 
pers. English writers of books, however, may 





well wonder if that is not the obvious tend- 
ency of the present situation, and American 
readers of books, with equal reason, may ask 
whether it be a desirable tendency. 

One of the most significant contributions to 
the discussion is a paper by Mr. Longman, a 
member of the distinguished London publish- 
ing house. He asserts, indeed, the right of 
the author to the same legal protection for his 
literary property that he receives for every 
other kind of property. This, however, he 


| recognizes to be the abstract question of which 





the pending proposition is a waiver. If action 
should be deferred until this question was 
settled, there would be no action whatever. 
We know distinguished authors who do not 
agree with Mr. Longman, and Professor Hux- 
ley, in his evidence before the Copyright Com- 
mission, admitted that, however just the claim 
of absolute property might be, the immediate 
practical question was one of comparative ad- 
vantage. Mr. Longman accepts the pending 
proposition as a compromise. That, however, 
is not precisely a correct statement as to the 
arrangement between the countries, because 
there is no right acknowledged on either side. 
England denies to Tennyson the right to prop- 
erty in his published “In Memoriam” or “ Idyls.” 
England says to him, “In order to encourage 
you to write poetry for our pleasure, we will 
allow you to control the publication of your 
poems during your life.” America does sub- 
stantially the same. If Washington Irving’s 
gardener left a hoe to his heirs, the law of the 
land guarantees their ownership as long as the 
hoe lasts. But the law of the land permits 
anybody who chooses, after a certain period, 
to publish Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker’s 
History,and pocket the protits. In other words, 
the copyright laws of England and of the Unit- 
ed States grant the author a brief, limited con- 
trol of the publication of his work, not for his 
benefit, but for the advantage of the public. 
The laws are not recognitions of right; they 
are concessions of privilege. 

It will not do, therefore, for either country 
to assume an air of superiority as more care- 
ful of the rights of authors. England permits 
an American author first publishing in Eng- 
land to control the publication. The United 
States do not, under similar circumstances, 
grant the same control to English authors. 
But in both cases each country does what it 
believes to be best for its own interest. No 
property rights of the author in publication 
are conceded, and he is considered at all only 
as auxiliary to the public benefit. 

Obviously, however, the more control and 
the longer control of publication the author 
can obtain, the greater is his advantage. 
Therefore Mr. Longman is in error in saying, 
as if that were all, that the pending proposi- 
tion is designed to protect American publish- 
ers, printers, binders, and paper-makers from 
British competition, because it is equally de- 
signed to give the British author more and 
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wider control of publication, and consequent- | 


ly to enhance his profits. Indeed, the propo- 
sition is designed to relieve a situation in 
which the English author can expect no prof- 
it whatever. 
to be reproduced for fifteen cents in New York, 
the author can reap no advantage. Under the 
principle of the copyright laws of both coun- 
tries, the question then arises whether it is de- 


If a guinea book in London is 


sirable that he should not have an advantage, | 


and whether the very object of our own copy- 
right law is not defeated by his not having it. 
The-basis of our copyright law is the consti- 
tutional grant of authority to Congress “ to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries.” It is not here 
stated, but it is doubtless true, that the pur- 


pose of this grant is to promote American writ- 


But how is American lit- 
erary production to be promoted by reprodu- 
cing foreign literature at the cost of the labor 
and material exclusive of the author? Evi- 
dently, for the purposes of our own copyright 
laws, a mutual understanding is desirable. 
Indeed, the alternative question seems to be 
whether we shall have any books. It is now 
plain that, in the absence of any international 
understanding, literature in this country will 
consist largely of cheap English reprints. The 
tendency will constantly be to greater cheap- 
ness and flimsiness of form, and so far as unwise 
laws and unjust conduct can avail to suppress 
it, American literary expression will be sup- 
pressed. American authors, as a class, are not 
so reprobate that they deserve to be summarily 
destroyed. They may be an inconsiderable 
body of insignificant performance. But in- 
numerable and important as the works which 
they have not written may be, their offenses 
are certainly not so much more heinous than 


ing and discovery. 


| of the romance of England. 


that this should be done upon the same general 
terms, in order that no one who contributes to 
the common welfare should suffer. This is now 
the practically common agreement of the au- 
thors and publishers who write and who print 
books in the English language, and the treaty 
form of that understanding will not, we hope, 


| be long delayed. 


WHEN John Stuart Mill published his essay 
upon Liberty, it was plain that free thought 
and free speech were not exclusively Ameri- 
can. When Mr. Fitz-James Stephen published 
his book on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
it was evident that a certain literary latitude 
was permitted to Englishmen which is little 
known among us. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, or 
Mr. Evarts, or Mr. Stansbury, could hardly have 
written such a work without somewhat risk- 
ing their professional reputation. John Bull, 
from some points of view, seems to be the most 
grotesquely hide-bound of conservatives. The 
solemn tomfoolery of his Lord Mayor proces- 
sion, for instance, illustrates it. He clings 
with solemn loyalty to ludicrous old shreds 
and patches of tradition; and great multi- 
tudes of people, Bagehot tells us, believe most 
piously that the Queen reigns by the grace of 
God, not by act of Parliament, and that there 
is some mystic, inexpressible authority by 
which she rules. 

This disposition doubtless produces much 
A country of old 
houses and old habits and old traditions, with 


| a far-reaching history mellowing into dim per 


spective, has all the elements of romance. 
Even immobility, as in Spain, may be pictur- 


| esque and poetic. But these things do not 


those of their fellow-citizens that they should | 
be practically outlawed. They ask only fair | 
play. They ask only that the laws of their | 


country may not favor the foreigner more than 
they favor the citizen. They still hope that 


and although their presumption in being au- 
thors may be great, they urge that they were 
deceived by the words of the Constitution, 
which imply that authorship and invention 
are not unpardonable sins. 


chain the feet of England. The country 
which superficially appears to be all conserva- 
tism and conventionality, and which lends it 
self so felicitously to the satire of Yellowplush 
and of Podsnap, is also the most progressive. 
The other day in a company of American al- 
dermen a proposition was introduced, and its 
feasibility maintained by British precedent. 


| “England! England!” exclaimed one of the 
it is not wrong to have been born Americans, 


England and America speak a common lan- | 


guage, and they have a common literature. 
30th countries have decided that the author 
shall not indefinitely control the publication 
of his works. But they have also decided that 


} 


it is desirable to encourage him to write. Lit- | 


erature, these laws concede, may wisely be tol- | 


erated. Chaucer and Shakespeare and Bacon | 


and Newton and Scott and Gibbon and Darwin 
need not summarily be suppressed. They may 
be allowed for a time, and under certain condi- 
tions, to control the publication of their works. 
It is therefore for the welfare of both countries 


city fathers, with an air and a tone of ineffa- 
ble contempt; “pshaw! they heat their rail- 
road cars with hot-water jugs in England. 
Don’t talk to me of England.” This unfetter- 
ed child of the sunset, however, might be sur- 
prised to learn that the country which heats 
its cars with hot-water jugs has also just ad- 
mitted women to the examination for degrees 
at Cambridge University. 

The terrible question which agitates free 
and equal America, whether such a thing is 
compatible with the true sphere of women, 
seems not to have disturbed John Bull. The 
vote was 398 to 32. Perhaps the dons thought 
that they could hardly overthrow the sphere 
of woman by a majority vote. Perhaps they 
thought that as young women received uni- 
versity instruction, there could be no danger 
in certifying by a degree the diligence and 
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studied. But 
is done, and if 


success With which they had 


whatever the reason, the deed 


some Mrs. Somerville proposes to contest the 
head of the mathematical tripos with any 
warrior of the other sex, let him look to his 
laurels! We doubt if mothers will love their 


children less because of this opening of the 
univers 
in this spring the young man’s 
fuse to turn to thoughts of love because Cuni- 
gunda may be more devoted to Newton than to 
Worth, or more observant of a star in Lyra 
than of the 


The feeling that somehow education and en- 


solitaire in her own ears. 
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y gates, and we do not fear that even | 
fancy will re- | 








Bull saw what always moves contempt—an 
obsequious imitation of himself, resulting in 
the ludicrous inadequacy of allimitation. We 
are now supremely inditferent whether Cousin 
John likes our literature and manners or not, 
but we have by no means escaped that fatal 
obsequiousness of imitation. 

Why should not the Windsor have been the 
Manhattan, and the Brunswick the Hamilton, 
and the Westminster the Knickerbocker, and 
the Albemarle the Hudson? Or, to put it the 
other way, why should they have been given 


these English names with English associa- 
tions? Are our own names and historic asso- 


larged intelligence will destroy the charm of | 


women belongs to barbarism. It springs from 
the same root as the feeling that women are 
more beautiful with rings in their ears and 
It that the Mohammedan 
houri is the ideal of woman, and that she is 


more woman! 


noses. assumes 
y the more dependent she is upon 
man. To propitiate his favor, therefore, she 
must and 
must learn his whims. 


dress smile. 


To please him, she 
Her attitude must be 


“What!” 
Major Pendennis, reading this article at the 
window of his club, whence he is looking out 
for the ‘what! this scribbler 
mean to deny the exquisite feminine grace of 
self-sacrifice? Has he yet to learn that love 
a& woman, and makes the will of 
her lover the law of her life? Avaunt, serib- 
bler! and ye, kind heavens, vouchsafe me a 
sylph worthy of me—no, no, I mean give me 
no beard under a muffler, but a lovely being 
ha! ha! no mistress of arts, but queen of 
hearts !” 

Fortunately it not the greatest fools 
among women who are most womanly, nor is 
her own Astyanax less precious to the English 
The 
action at Cambridge is merely the declaration 
that any English woman who wishes to pur- 
sue the highest studies shall find every barrier 
removed. It is simply saying that English 
women shall choose as freely as English men. 
Is it not rather mortifying that Cambridge 


for his smile. 
does 


ladies 


transforms 


is 


mother because she knows Andromache. 


cries the indignant | 





must be congratulated upon having said what | 


seems to be so obvious? 





WHEN that celebrated traveller “the 
thoughtful stranger” arrives in New York, and 


is asked whether he will alight at the Windsor | 


or the Westminster, at the Brunswick or the 
Albemarle, he naturally replies, “ But, bless my 
soul, this is not London, ye know; I though! 
I had come to New York.” Our fathers fifty 
and sixty and seventy years ago were very 
angry with John Bull because he patronized 
us or sneered at us, because he asked who read 
an American book, and told us to stop spitting. 
The indignation of those days is amusing when 
we reflect what American books generally were, 
and that the American claim to attention was 
neither literature nor manners. Besides, John 





ciations so poor and unsuggestive that they are 
unworthy of this kind of commemoration ? 
And why do we not see that if there be any 
charm in such names in England, it is because 
of their local historic association and mean- 
ing? These are questions which James Free- 
man Clarke, the distinguished clergyman, asks 
with great force and pertinence in his little 
pamphlet on giving names to towns and cities; 


| and those about to name streets or hotels, or 
that of folded hands upon her breast waiting | 


to plant towns, would do well to heed his wise 
suggestions. Mr. Clarke says that on a board 
in front of a stage office in Buffalo he onee 
read, “Stages start from this house for China, 
Sardinia, Holland, Hamburg, Java, Sweden, 
Cuba, Havre, Italy, and Penn Yan.” What 
does the thoughtful traveller say to that? 
Lord Bacon says, as Mr. Clarke reminds us, 
that “a name, though it seem but a superficial 
and outward matter, yet carrieth much im- 
pression and enchantment.” A child is eruel- 
ly weighted, says our mentor, who is condemn- 
ed in baptism to bear the name of Praise-God 
Barebones, or Be-Thankful Maynard, or La- 
ment Willard, or Search-the-Scriptures Marten. 
These names are found in baptismal registers, 
and are not self-assumed. 
Mr. Clarke, who is a Yankee, intrepidly ecar- 
ries the war into Boston, and supposing M. 
Salverte, the author of names of Men, Nations, 
and Places—in fact, the thoughtful traveller— 
to come to Boston, he says that he would nat- 
urally ask, but ask in vain, for Sam Adams 
Street, Miles Standish Street, John Endicott 
Street, or Harry Vane Street; but the excel- 
lent Frenchman would find, and certainly with 
an amused shrug, that the newest streets on 
the new land are called Arlington Street and 
Jerkeley Street and Clarendon Street and Marl- 
borough Street—names of an exclusively Eng- 
lish and not savory association. “In our day,” 
says Salverte, “we in France have followed 
noble inspirations. The names of our streets 
have recalled our. victories, our artists, our dis- 
tinguished writers, our heroes who died fight- 
ing for their country In London I would 
involuntarily ask for the street of John Hamp- 
den and of Algernon Sydney.” In New York, 
! we have not followed noble inspirations, 


alas! 


but a kind of poverty-stricken snobbishness, 
and the thoughtful traveller would be direct- 
ed to the Tuileries, East Three-hundred-and- 
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sixty-seventh Street, between Avenue X and 
Avenue Y. 

The qualities for a good name are, as Mr. 
Clarke says, individuality, character, and agree- 
able associations. How can the heart swell 
with any emotion but comic disgust at names 
like Rattlesnake Bar, or Gratis, or Scipio, or 
Ovid, or Miletus, or Petticoat Lane, Leg Alley, 
Stinking Lane, and Snore Hill, which are all 
) 


cenuine names of streets and places? Common 


surnames like Smith, Jones, Williams, Brown, 


ete., can not be evaded by those who are born 


to them, except by a special legislative act, as 
in the case of Mr. Thomas Jetterson Corn, who 
invoked the Legislature to change him to 
Thomas Jefferson Bunyan. But 
the same name be imposed in the same coun- 
State even, upon many 
There are one hundred and _ thirty- 
four Washingtons in the Union, one hundred 
and twenty Jacksons, eighty-three Franklins, 
ninety-nine Unions, and sixty-five Libertys. 
At one time in Indiana alone there were thir- 
ty-nine towns named Jackson, thirty Unions 
in Ohio, and thirteen Unions in Arkansas. 


trv, or the same 
towns? 


why should | 


| 
| 
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Local association with Paul Revere’s ride 
makes the Revere House significant and plea- 
sant in Boston, but impertinent in St. Lonis. 
So Manhattan would be agreeable and fitting 


in New 


York, but meaningless in San Fran- 
This Inappropriateness was brought to 
a grotesque pass when the famous engineer 
and surveyor shook his classical pepper-pot 
and showered Central New York with Camillus 
and Marcellus, Pompey and Homer, Scipio and 
Ovid 
the ridicule,” but Canandaigua and Cazenovia 
and Canastota, Ontario and Onondaga, Mo- 
hawk and Oneida, are better names. 


Utica and Syracuse “ have conquered 


Doubtless we have passed the classical era 
in names as in architecture. We build Par- 
thenons for city halls and railway stations no 
longer; and Rugby, instead of Hughesville, is 


| at least a commemorative name which has a 
| plain principle and reason 


But we are in the 
mid-career of Buckinghams and St. Jameses, 
and we may expect to see Hampton Courts 
and Northumberland Houses. It is a very 
timely treatise which Mr. Clarke has prepared 
with the greatest good-humor and good sense. 





Chitor’'s Literary Record. 


T would be difficult to find anything of a con- | had not been destroyed by modern discovery 


troversial character so entirely controlled 
by good-nature and plain good sense, and yet 
so telling and incisive, as the ten Rhind Ar- 


1278, by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, and now collect- 
ed by him in a volume entitled The Past in the 
Present: What is Civilization? In the first six 
lectures, which are a quiet exposure of the 
credulity of science, and have for their theme 
the remains of the past in the present, Dr. 
Mitchell deduces from numberless common and 
familiar objects of ascertained modern and 
even contemporaneous origin, whose 
structure, and workmanship combine all the 
conditions that are necessary to assign them 
to remote and even prehistoric ages, the in- 
conclusiveness of the evidence that has been 
relied upon by archeologists to establish the 


high antiquity of man and of the products of | 


his hand. Taking successively the whorls, 
craggans, querns, stone mills, stone houses and 


5S 


monuments, and various primitive domestic 


duced at this day, in Shetland and elsewhere 
in the northern portions of Scotland, he shows 
not only that they have every intrinsic mark 


usually relied upon to prove remote antiquity, | 


but also that those of these rude articles which 
are the most unquestionably recent and mod- 


ern are far ruder and more primitive than were | 


similar ones produced in the same localities at 


a much earlier date, when the demand for them | 


1 The Past in the Present: What is Civilization? By 


form, | 


and invention, and when, in consequence, prac- 


| tice and competition elicited the utmost skill 


| in their production. Dr. Mitchell further shows 
cheological Lectures, delivered in 1876 and | 


by indisputable evidence that in the same huts 
where these rude implements and articles are 
used are to be found other implements and 
products which are the result of the most re- 
cent civilization, and have been drawn from 
widely distant lands; so that, if one of these 
huts should be covered by some convulsion of 
nature, and hidden from sight for centuries, it 
would be as easy to determine from its con- 
tents that it had been inhabited by successive 
peoples of different periods or stages of civil- 
ization as it has been for Dr. Schliemann to 
determine the successive inhabitants of Troy, 
and the relative stages of their civilization, 
from articles found on its site. The conelu- 
sions to which Dr. Mitchell points are that 
many startling and precise judgments have 
been enunciated as to the rude and degraded 


| condition of primeval man, and as to the im- 
implements which are in use and are still pro- | 


mensity of his age upon the earth, upon prem- 
ises that are the result of half-sight or of one- 
sided examination, and that a well-founded 
skepticism will lead to stricter methods in ar- 
cheological investigation, and a revision of 
much that has been assumed upon insufficient 
The four lectures devoted to a re- 
| sponse to the query, What is Civilization? form 
| anatural sequence to many of the positions ad- 
| vanced and conclusions arrived at in the fore- 
By a variety of arguments and 


evidence. 


going lectures. 


Artuvr Mrrouett, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 362. New York: | illustrations Dr. Mitchell defends the thesis 


Harper and Brothers. 


| that civilization is the complicated outcome 
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of a war waged with Nature by man in Society, | course of events, and a juster conception of the 


to prevent her from putting into execution in 
; that all 
everywhere, and in all stages of prog- 


his case her law of Natural Selection 
men 
ress, from the lowest to the highest stages of 
civilization banded together, it may be 
to fight this fight, the measure 
of success attending the struggle of each band 


are 


unconsciously, 


or association so engaged being the measure 
of the civilization it has attained; and that 
the defeat of the law of Natural Selection is 
attained by man in society, and is not attained 


by man acting singly or in isolation. The dis- 


cussion involves a consideration of the follow- | 


ing interesting problems: The manner in which 
the law of affects man; whether 
brutes, or man in isolation, can be civilized; 


selection 


state of high civilization return to a ruder life; 
whether civilization may become suicidal; and 


all of which are pointing to a higher civiliza- 
tion than any that bas been yet reached. Dr. 
Mitchell’s work is not only interesting for its 
pregnant and easily understood discussions of 
abstruse philosophical and archeological ques- 
tions, but for its large fund of curious and en- 
tertaining matter, descriptive of the rapidly 


motives, characters, and abilities of the prin- 
cipal actors in them, of the parts borne by the 
nations in the struggle that rent Europe, and 
in the various adjustments and re-adjustments 
that accompanied or followed it, and of th« 
great civil, social, political, military, and terri- 
torial changes that invest the memorable pe- 
riod described with a profound interest. 

Mr. GUSTAVE MASSON, assistant master and 
librarian of Harrow School, has made an abridg- 
ment of Guizot’s popular History of France,? 
which is as admirable in its style and execn- 
tion as it is unassuming in its pretensions. 
The period covered by the history extends 


| from the time (about A.D. 587) when the Gauls 
whether civilization can be lost, and man in a | 


and the Kymrians peopled the greater portion 
of what constitutes modern France, until the 


| recall of Necker by Louis, and the meeting of 
whether civilizations are of different patterns, | 


vanishing primitive structures, remains, imple- | 


ments, customs, manners, and folk-lore that are 
peculiar to the north of Scotland and the adja- 
cent islands. 


THE first installment of Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s His- 
tory of Modern Europe? forms a volume of con- 
spicuous merit. The general plan of the au- 
thor is to trace the great lines of European his- 
tory for the period from 1792 until the present 
time; to sketch the condition of the principal 
Continental in particular of France, 
Austria, and Prussia— 
French Revolutionary war; to describe the 
origin and movement of the forces which have 
at length resulted in a united Germany and a 
restored and united Italy; and to recount the 
steps by which the Europe of 1792 has become 
the Europe of to-day. The installment now 
published embraces the period from 1792 until 


states 


at the outbreak of the | 


the dethronement of Napoleon and the resto- | 


of the Bourbons in 1814; and if Mr. 
Fyffe is less elaborate in his recital than some 
other more voluminous historians have been, 
his work is very far from being a mere outline 
or summary of their labors. It is true he is 
obliged for the most part to accept the facts 
that have been already chronicled, but in all 
other respects his compact history is emphat- 
ically an original one, and gives the reader a 
clearer and more concentrated view than can 
be derived from more expanded histories of 
the influence of the facts recited upon the 


ration 


2 A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyrrr, M. A., 


Barrister at Law, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
From the Outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792 to 
With Two Maps. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


the Accession of Louis XVIII. 
pp. 540. 


Svo, 


| 


the States-General, just before the outbreak 
of the Revolution, in 1789. All the principal 
events, social, military, political, and industri- 
al, of this period of over twelve hundred years 
are succinctly outlined, with occasional pauses 
treating more fully upon critical events or con- 
junctures, and describing famous or historical 
characters. Mr.Masson has been very success- 
ful in preserving the continuity and interest 
of Guizot’s relation, notwithstanding the con- 
stant effort at condensation that was necessary 
in order to reduce the work within its present 
modest dimensions. Prefixed to the historyisa 
copious chronological table, giving a clear syn- 
optical view of the most notable events of the 
period under review; and in an appendix Mr. 
Masson has prepared, for the benefit of histor- 
ical readers who may desire a closer view of 
particular junctures, a valuable bibliography 
of memoirs, histories, documents, collections, 
laws, charters, etc., constituting the sources 
of the history of France, together with a list 
of the principal authorities for each epoch, 
and several useful historical and genealogical 
tables. 


Mr. CARLYLE has left no work more strong- 
ly impressed with the peculiar characteristics 
of his style as a writer than his Reminiscences,* 
and none that so fully reveals the incidents of 
Writ- 
ten after considerable intervals, they display 
the transitions in his beliefs, and also the tran- 
sitions in his style till it settled down into 
the marvellous Carlylese by which he is best 
known; and most vividly of all do they dis- 
play his mental habitudes and personal traits 

—his dogmatism, his hearty prejudice, his in- 


his life or his idiosynerasies as a man. 





3 Outlines of the History of France. From the Earliest 
Times to the Outbreak of the Revolution. An Abridg- 
ment of M. Guizor’s Popular History of France. By Gus- 
TavE Masson. 8vo, pp. 613. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 

4 Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James 
Antuony Froupr. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
84. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The same. 12mo, Cloth, pp. 332. New York: Harper 


| and Brothers. 




















tense individuality, his contemptuous judg- | 


ments of other men who fell short of his own 
standard, his impatience of unqualified praise 
leading him to discern flaws even in his friends, 
and, conjoined with all this, his real wealth of 
true manliness, genuine sincerity, rugged inde- 
pendence, and downright honesty. Although 
there is much that is autobiographical in these 
reminiscences, such was not Carlyle’s intention 


primarily. The matter personal to himself 
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a warm and genial nature, intense in his feel- 
ings, and ardent in his affections; singularly 


| tender, loving, gentle, considerate, and unself- 


that is everywhere visible in them is purely in- | 


cidental, and is largely due to the unconscious 
but intense self-assertion and self-complacency 
of the man. The reminiscences are grouped 
around the persons of his grand old peasant 
father, of his meteoric friend Edward Irving, 
of Lord Jettrey, and of his wife, Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. The monograph relating to Mrs. Car- 
lyle comprises the larger part of the volume, 
and is one of the tenderest and most exqui- 
sitely touching biographical sketches in our 
literature. Of course, constituted as he was, 
Carlyle can not write of his father without re- 
vealing, along with much that is of interest 
concerning the stock from which he sprung, 
many incidents of his own early days. In like 


ish; the most loyal and steadfast of friends, 
the most loving of fathers, the most filial of 
sons. All this Madame De Witt has shown 
her father to have been, in a delightful mem- 
oir,? in which, without undertaking to retrace 
his public career, and avoiding reference to it 
save in the most incidental way when reference 
to it was unavoidable, she traces his private 
life with a loving hand. Madame De Witt 
dwells quite fully upon those incidents of her 
father’s early life that made an impression 
upon his character, and influenced his choice 
of a career; and she graphically describes his 
literary and social occupations, his bearing in 
society and in the family, his demeanor to his 


| equals and dependents, his domestic joys and 


sorrows, and his attitude as husband, father, 
son, and friend. In the memoirs are included 
many interesting reminiscences of Guizot’s 
more intimate and distinguished contempora- 


| ries; and the chapters devoted to the period 


manner, his recollections of Irving and Jeffrey | 


overtlow with matter relative to himself, his 
early struggles and training, and his choice 
of literature as a pursuit. And his sketch of 
Mrs. Carlyle, while vividly portraying her beau- 
tiful character as child, maiden, and wife, re- 
tlects even more of his own than of her features. 
rhe reminiscences are affluent of incidents, 
social, personal, and literary, connected with 


Carlyle’s contemporaries, often coupled with | 


pungent and sometimes with rash and unjust 
criticisms and estimates of them; but they are 
chiefly valuable for their rich manifestations 
of himself—of his rough asperities and savage 
antipathies, “cheek by jowl” with his genial 
sympathies and tenderest loving-kindness. As 
a literary performance it is exceedingly un- 
equal, its most interesting revelations being 
interrupted by dreary intervals the tedious- 
ness of which even the great name of Carlyle 
can not exorcise. 


THE world is fairly familiar with Guizot, 
the statesman, the historian, the man of let- 
ters; for he had filled too large a space in 
these capacities to be obscure or unknown. 
But such was the austerity and inflexibility 
of character that he manifested in all his rela- 
tions to the public, whether political or liter- 
ary, that few men who have exerted as power- 
ful an influence as he have so little interested 
the sympathies or curiosity of their contempo- 
raries as to their personal traits and charac- 
teristics. Of Guizot’s private life men have 
known, and have been content to know, liter- 
ally nothing. And yet there was much that 
was worth knowing, much that the world will 
be the better for knowing, in the private life 
of this man commonly accounted so cold and 
austere and inflexible. Guizot was really of 


of his embassy to England, besides containing 
familiar allusions to eminent English states- 
men with whom he was on terms of intimate 
friendship, embody his siugularly calm and 
self-poised impressions of English political in- 
stitutions and social life, and some exquisite 
pictures of English scenery and manners, as 
they were reproduced by him in his letters 
home for the entertainment or instruction of 
his youthful daughters. 


Mr. GEORGE F. SEWARD, late United States 


| Minister to China, is the author of a volume 


which is a forcible illustration of one of Jeremy 
Bentham’s sententious utterances, to the effect 
that, “for barring the door effectually against 


| all error and nonsense, there is nothing like 


| 
| 


the simple truth.” Perhaps no subject that 
has recently absorbed public attention has 
been more overlaid with extravagant error, or 


| has been the occasion of a larger crop of exag- 





| 


| 


gerated nonsense, than that which is familiar- 
ly known to us as the “Chinese Question.” 
The presence of the Chinese in this country, 
the causes that have brought them here, their 
relations to labor and to our civil institutions, 
the nature of their condition whether as free 
agents or slaves for a season, their contribu- 
tions to crime, disease, and immorality, and 
their present and prospective number, have all 
been so interpreted by political or labor dem- 
agogues, Whose ignorance and prejudice have 
been only equalled by their intolerance, that 
a “scare” has been created, which has spread 
from California, where it first originated, to all 
parts of the country. nd has even command- 
ed the attention of our national legislature. 
Scarcely anywhere has the subject received 
the calm consideration it merited ; and so the 
5 Monsieur Guizot in Private Life, 1787-1874. By his 
Daughter, Madame De Wirt. Translated by M. C. M. 
Simpson. 8vo, pp. 357. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
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erude and shallow assumptions and buncombe ceed twenty per cent., and probably is not 


of interested have 
gained larger currency and credence than they 
deserved. Mr. Seward’s 


conclusions demagogues 


Chinese Immigration, 
in its Social and Economical Aspe ts,®° calls a halt 
to this mad agitation, and by laying bare the 
error and nonsense which are its basis, will give 
the * thought” of our country- 
men an opportunity to assert itself. Mr. Sew- 


sober Se ond 


ard considers the subject under four principal | of hospitals and penal institutions being high 


the number of the Chinese 
the material 


heads: 


Uy 5 


n this coun- 
results of their labor; the 
objections that have been urged against their 
immigration ; 
tertained of its becoming dangerous in its pro- 
portions. As to their numbers, he conclusive- 
ly shows by the results of his own observation, 
fortified by the returns of the census just tak- 
en, that the grossest exaggerations have been 
current. Instead of there being over 200,000 
Chinamen in California, and double that num- 
ber in the country at large, as has been confi- 
dently asserted, the fact is that there are only 
105,448 in the United States, 75,025 of these 
being in California (21,745 in San Francisco), 
or less than nine per cent. of the population of 
that State, instead of their outnumbering its 
voters, as has been again and again alleged. 
With reference to the material results of their 
labors in California, he shows conclusively that 
while they have at no time displaced white la- 
bor to any appreciable extent, but merely sup- 
plied the want of it, they have rendered great 
public works possible, and also some important 
enterprises that were not public, which other- 
wise would have been impossible; and that 


thus, by railroad-building, by the reclamation | 
of swamp lands that white labor dared not un- | 
dertake, by mining, farming, fruit culture, and | 


certain branches of manufactures, they have 
added hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
material wealth of the State—wealth, too, 
which they do not and can not carry away with 
them, but which is owned, held, and enjoyed by 
the white citizens of the State. In the third 
part of his interesting volume Mr. Seward ex- 
amines seriatim and minutely the objections 
which have been urged against Chinese immi- 
grants, to the effect that their labor is servile, 
that they displace white labor, that they send 
fabulous sums of money home, that they are a 
vicious people, that they have set up in secret 
a distinct civil government in California, that 
they will not assimilate with our people, and 
that they are addicted to prostitution, gam- 
bling, and other criminal and we 
think he establishes, by evidence that will sat- 
isfy all reasonable men, that Chinese labor is 
as free as American labor; that they do not 
displace, but at first supplied the want of, and 
then supplemented, white labor, with a pres- 
ent tendency to be displaced by it; that the 
amount of money they send home does not ex- 


courses ; 





6 Chinese Immigration, in its Social and Economical 
Aspects. By Grorae F. Sewarp, 8vo, pp. 421. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


more than ten per cent., of their gross earn- 


| ings, while it bears an infinitesimally small 


proportion to the material wealth they have 
been the instruments in increasing ; that their 
vices are less dangerous to the individual and 
to society than are the vices of white men; 
that they are comparatively peaceable and 
easily governed, the results of the statistics 


ly favorable to them; that there is nothing 
but hearsay of the most uncertain character 


in support of their being tried by secret tri 


and the fears that have been en- | 


bunals, or ruled by a government of their own, 


while all the evidence adduced argues the 


| fallacy of the idea; that their non-assimila- 





tion is exaggerated, but, if true, could work no 
harm; and that the peculiar vices charged to 
them are not greater than they are among 
white men in foreign countries, and are ca- 
pable of regulation and partial suppression. 
The last division of Mr. Seward’s velume is a 
calm and dispassionate examination of the 
reasonableness of the fears that have been ex- 
pressed as to the overwhelming tlow of Chi- 
nese immigration, in the course of which he 
maintains by argument and statistics that 
there is no danger of a large influx, and that 
it will be time enough to legislate to exclude 
Chinamen when their tendency to come among 
us in dangerous numbers is established. He 
demonstrates further that the demand for 
Chinese labor in the past in California was 
exceptional, and is now failing because the 
needs that stimulated it have passed away, 
and that it is now being supplanted by the in- 
creasing supply of white labor, and its em- 
ployment in all the more important forms of 
manual work. The work concludes with sev- 
eral highly interesting chapters showing that 
the Chinese are not naturally a migratory 
people, and examining the causes which have 
conspired to impel their emigration to the out- 
lying districts of China, and to Australia, 
Peru, and Cuba. It wiil be perceived that 
Mr. Seward has confined himself to a consider- 
ation of the social and economical aspects of 
Chinese immigration. He,however, hints that 
he reserves for a future occasion a discussion 
of the political and commercial issues involved 
in the movement. It may be said of some 
of his arguments in the volume before us that 
they are colored by his prepossessions, and of 
some of his conclusions that they are either 
not fully demonstrated by evidence, or are 
based upon speculations and reasonings con- 
cerning a future which has yet to be devel- 
oped; but it will have to be conceded that 
generally the evidence he adduces is full and 
convincing, that his deductions from it are 
cogent and reasonable, and that the tone of 
his discussion is honorable alike to his candor 
and manliness. 


Two other volumes, relating to the Chinese 
at home, have a timely value in view of the 

















treaty recently negotiated by our government 
with China, and the larger commercial inter- 
course between the two countries that may 
result from it. One of these is a series of es- 
says by Rev. Dr. Martin, the preside nt of the 
fungwen College, at Pekin, that have ap- 
peared in various periodicals in this country 
and in China, at intervals from 1862 till 1879, 
and are now collected in a volume entitled 
The Chinese: their Education, Philosophy, and Let- 
ters.’ Three of the essays, respectively on the 
Hanlin Yuan, or Imperial Academy, on Com- 
petitive Examinations, and on Education, dis- 


cuss the educational processes which culminate | 
in the Imperial Academy, describe the progress 


of those who devote themselves to s¢ holarship 
and form the real gentry of the country as the 
reward of their distinction in letters, and give 
an account of the examinations and contests 
through which they must pass to attain ofti- 
cial dignities and emoluments. The essay on 


ompetitive examinations 1s an interesting 
exhibit of the severe and elaborate system 


that has existed for centuries in China, and of | 


the gradations by which the few most highly 
successful competitors win a place in the front 
rank of letters, and plant their feet securely 
on the rounds of the ladder that leads, without 
the prestige of birth or the support of friends, 


possibly to a seat in the Grand Council of State, | 


or to a place in the imperial cabinet. The 
other essays comprise an account of an ancient 
university still existing in Pekin, which had 
its origin more than a thousand years before 
Christ, an outline of the three religions of 
China, and interesting dissertations on the 
ethical philosophy of the Chinese, on Oriental 
dualism, on alchemy in China, on the style of 
Chinese prose, on Chinese fables, and on the 
recent mental awakening, or, as Dr. Martin 
styles it, the Renaissance in China, under the 


influence of European and American thought, | 


as manifested in the development of new po- 
litical, religious, scientific, commercial, and 
other ideas. In an appendix Dr. Martin has 
preserved several very interesting papers, sey- 
erally on the Worship of Ancestors in China, 
on Secular Literature as a Missionary Agency, 
and giving an account of his journey to Horan, 
470 miles in the interior, and of his visit to a 
colony of Jews there, who profess to have en- 
tered China as early as the dynasty of Han, or 
200 years before the Christian era.—Four re- 
cent lectures* by Professor Legge, of Oxford 
University, form an appropriate supplementary 
volume to Dr. Martin’s, as relates to Confucian- 
ism and Tadism. Professor Legge agrees with 
Dr. Martin that neither the Confucian, the 
Tadist, nor the Buddhist religion is a state re- 


The Chinese: their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. 
By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 
York: Harper and Brothers. 





& The Religions of China, Confucianism and Tadism, | 


Described and Compared with Christianity. By James 
Lear, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
in the University of Oxford. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ligion to the exclusion of the others, all being 





recognized and tolerated, and all sharing some 





degree of the imperial patronage, although the 
Confucian has the greater intluence with the 
ruling classes, and a marked prominence in 
state ceremonials. In his tirst two lectures 
Professor Legge describes Confucianism—tirst, 
considered with relation to its doctrine and 
worship of God, and second, with respect to 
its worship of the dead and its teaching con 
cerning man. The lectures also comprise an 
| account of the old religion of China (which 


Protessor Legg 





e believes was o1 nally mono- 





theistic, but became corrupted by nature wor- 
ship on the one hand and by a system of su- 
perstitious divination on the other), through its 
various modifications until the appearance of 
Confucius, and an outline sketch of the life 


and work of Confucius. -In the third lecture 
Tadism is examined both as a religion and a 


philosophy; its origin is described, its poly- 
theistic and superstitious characteristics be- 
| fore the advent of Buddhism are traced, and 


its assimilation of Buddhistic ideas, as shown 


in the worship of evil deities, in its acceptance 
of the belief in transmigration, and in many 


of its moral teachings, is analyzed. Professor 
Legge concludes that it is not an ancient re- 
| ligion like that which was followed, illustrated, 
| enlarged, and transmitted by Confucius, but 
that it was begotten of Buddhism, out of the 


old Chinese superstitions, and that its voice 
and spirit are fantastic, base, and cruel. The 
| lecture closes with a brief sketch of Laé-toze, 
| the reputed author of the Tad-Teh-King, the 
sacred book of the Tadists, and a synopsis of 


its teachings. The final lecture is a statement 


of the points of agreement in Confucianism, 
Tadism, and Christianity, a series of compar- 


isons and contrasts of their doctrines, and a 
| summing up of the results, showing not only 
the barrenness and absurdities of the Chinese 
religions, and the transcendent superiority of 
the religion of Christ, but the utter absence 
from the former of the Divine stamp which is 
everywhere visible in the latter. 

BIBLICAL and archeological scholars will be 
profoundly interested in comparing the new 
edition of Mr. George Smith’s Chaldean Account 


of Genesis,’ prepared by Professor Sayee, with 
the original edition, published about five years 
ago, just before the learned and industrious 
author was setting out on his last ill-fated ex- 
pedition to the East. The five years of active 
work and research by Assyrian scholars that 
have elapsed since the publication of the first 





edition have revealed numberless new tablets 
and fragments both in Assyria and Babylonia, 


1ining the 
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and the knowledge of the Assyrian language 
has been immeasurably increased by the labors 
of eminent investigators in France, Germany, 
England, and America. Texts which Mr. Smith 
first deciphered with wonderful success, con- 
sidering the slender equipment of dictionaries 
and vocabularies at his command, have been 
pruned of their imperfections, his translations 
of the Chaldean tablets have been materially 
modified and changed in essential particulars, 
corrected renderings have been supplied, and 
a number of new cuneiform texts derived from 
Babylonian sources have been discovered and 
incorporated, which more perfectly illustrate 
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the earlier portions of Genesis, and fill up- some 


of the lacune in Mr. Smith’s Assyrian text. At 
the same time these new Babylonian texts 
furnish proof of the trustworthiness of the As- 
syrian copies. Professor Sayce has carefully 
gone over Mr. Smith’s original edition, and, 
availing himself of the advances that have 
been made in comparative philology since Mr. 
Smith’s time, has incorporated all the new dis- 
coveries and translations, so as to bring the 
translations now given up to the level of the 
present knowledge of the Assyrian language. 
So extensive are the additions, revisions, and 


corrections supplied by Professor Sayce, that | 


the new edition has all the value of an origi- 
nal work, and throws new light on many ques- 
tions which Assyrian decipherers had supposed 
to be settled. Professor Sayce does not as- 
sume that anything like a finality has even 
yet been reached in the commentary with 
which he now accompanies the translations, 
but frankly states that surprises are constant- 
ly in store for Assyrian scholars, and that ev- 
ery month enables them to introduce fresh cor- 
rections and improvements. He thinks it pos- 
sible that fresh excavations will bring to light 
some of the poems mentioned in the lists of 
Chaldean epics and legends which have been 
discovered since Mr. Smith wrote, and indeed 
such excavations have already been made while 
the edition before us was passing through the 
press, and have afforded important aids in re- 
vising the translations and in supplying the 
breaks that existed in them. 


THE late Epes Sargent has left behind him | 


a gracious and pleasant memory in the last 
work that resulted from his industry as a man 
of letters. 


For several years past he had been | 


engaged in the preparation of Harper’s Cyclo- | 


pedia of British and American Poetry,'® and he 


had completed and just given the fina} touches 


to it, when the inevitable summons came. As 
its title indicates, the work is an anthology of 
British and American poetry. Extending from 
the time of Chaucer to the present day, it con- 
tains more or less numerous examples of the 
verse of nearly all, during the five and a half 
centuries that have elapsed since the dawn of 

10 Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 


Edited by Eres Sancent. Royal 8vo, pp. 958. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


| 





English literature, who have earned the dis- 
tinction of being called poets, as well as (can- 
dor requires us to say) of many who have a 
very dubious claim to the title. The collee- 
tion has not been designed so much to win the 
approval of the scholar and critic—although 
it is by no means deficient in critical taste and 
scholarship—as to afford multiplied means of 
refined delight and gratification to the house- 
hold. It is therefore more miscellaneous and 
catholic than select, and its merit consists in 
the fact that its selections touch nearly every 
chord, and sound nearly every note of emotion 
and sentiment. If it is less full in examples 
of the Tudor period of English poetry than we 
could wish, the omission of such names as Dun- 
bar, Boleyn (Lord Rochford), Richard Edwards, 
Nicholas Grimoald, Sir David Lindsay, Tusser, 
Skelton, Breton, Francis Davison, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sackville, Phineas and Giles Fletcher, 
and others who might be named, is doubtless 
chargeable upon the limitations that must 
constantly have forced themselves upon the 
attention of Mr. Sargent while executing his 
enormous task. How enormous this task real- 
ly was may be conceived when we say that the 
volume comprises, in 958 double-column royal 
octavo pages, over two thousand examples, se- 
lected from the works of nearly nine hundred 
authors. 


SEVERAL of the more elaborate poems in 
Commander Gibson’s Poems of Many Years and 
Many Places" are distinctively and richly clas- 
sical, alike in their conception, their form and 
spirit, their themes, their coloring, and their 
atmosphere. Especially are classical myths 
and ideals reproduced with surprising subtlety 
and spontaneity, and with exquisite delicacy 
and grace, in the two poems “ Persephone” and 
“Sibylla Cumana,” in the fine legendary lines 
inscribed to Empedocles, and in several cantos 
of the richly sensuous (not sensual, be it ob- 
served) Italian tale “ Castellamare.” Many in- 
equalities might be pointed out in these and 
other poems in the collection, but their ster- 
ling excellences infinitely outweigh their ex- 
trinsic defects. Worthy of high commenda- 
tion for their poetic elevation and their vivid 
impersonations of delicate shades of feeling 
and character are the group of nine sonnets, 
near the close of the volume, to the Brides of 
Christ, and the fine sonnet on the ecstasy of 
St. Theresa. 


THE poems in Mr. Whittier’s new volume, 
The King’s Missive, and Other Poems," are the 
utterances of a sage, rather than of a poet. 
Notwithstanding many passages of rare but 
modest beauty, which could only have been 
conceived by a true poet, their dominant tone 


Poems of Many Years and Many Places. By WILLIAM 
Ginson, Commander U.S.N. 18mo, pp. 166. 
and Shepard. 

12 The King's Missive, and Other Poems. 
Green._ear Wiuittinr. 18mo, pp. 101. 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


Boston: Lee 
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Boston: Hough- 


ener 
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is that of the mild censor and gentle moralist. 
There is nothing in them suggestive of that 
“fine frenzy” which “doth glance from hea- 
ven to earth, from earth to heaven,” and which, 


‘as imagination bodies forth 





I t 8 ot ngs u own,.. 
I 8 1 to shapes gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


[he offspring of the ethical rather than of the 
poetic faculty, and occupied mainly with opin- 
ions and principles involving lessons or con- 
clusions in morals, the effect of these poems 
is to lull the mind of the reader into a calm of 
reflection and contemplation quite opposite to 
that exaltation of spirit which is caused by 
creations of pure fancy or imagination. Each 
poem emphasizes some favorite conviction or 
principle of action of the author, and he seems 
not so much desirous to perfect a faultless 
work of art as to produce one that shall at- 
tractively illustrate and enforce the moral of 
which it is the vehicle. 

Mr. Dr Kay’s Vision of Nimrod’® is a vigor- 
ous intellectual effort, with occasional pleas- 
ing or powerful poetical effects. The argu- 
ment of the poem may be brietly stated as fol- 
lows: Two modern Persian reformers and loy- 
ers, Ali and Gourred, are revealed to us in the 
waste where “Babylon once stood in all her 
pride.” The man is choked with grief and 
convulsed with wrath at the remembrance of 
an indignity which had just been offered to 
Gourred by a base purveyor for the Sultan’s 
harem, and is buried in despairing thoughts 
over the failure of his efforts for the moral el- 
evation of man and the purification and social 
But he is won back to 
hope by the woman’s gentle fortitude and 
healing love. As they discourse of their woes 
and of their plans for the regeneration and 
welfare of mankind, a “shape of awe” rises 
before them, first in the form of a lion, then 
of a bull, whose brute’s head changes into a 
human head, and finally of a giant leaning on 
a war club, and clad in a purple and golden 


elevation of woman. 


robe all torn and spotted. This awful shape | 


is the ghost of Nimrod, the builder of old Ba- 
bel, who vouchsafes to his affrighted but fas- 
cinated listeners a history of his life—of his 
vast enterprises of war and peace, and of the 
building of that mighty tower which threat- 
ened heaven, and symbolized the hours and 
days, the months and seasons, the races and 
dynasties of the world, and the history of the 
earth itself. Nimrod’s tale includes the story 
of Ahram—a conquered Hebrew seer, part ma- 


gician, part necromancer, who had penetrated 
all the mysteries of nature and creation. Ah- 


ram is raised to the highest dignity by Nim- 


rod, and it is his genius that devises and his | 


skill that builds the mighty pile. Nimrod’s 
version to his hearers of Ahram’s account of 


| years, of the “ 
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birth of things from soulless 
matter,” and of the evolution, through “ fins 
and wings, of the breath that sways creation 


hig 


1 and low,” reads like a chapte r trom Owen 
or Tyndall or Huxley, and, save for the rhyme 
and metre, is almost as little poetical as any 
The body ot 
the poem is taken up with the description of 


of their abstrusest speculations. 


the building and adornments of the tower, and 
with intimations of its purposes. On the part 
of Nimrod these were pure ly pe rsonal and des 
potic, but on the part of Ahram they were na- 
tional and theocratic. The real poetry of the 
poem is concentrated upon the figures of Ah- 
ram and Esther, the latter having been put 
forward by Ahram as the priestess of the tow- 
er, and the bride of the Sun-god in whose hon- 
or it was ostensibly built. Esther lends her- 
self to her compatriot’s far-reaching plans to 
beguile Nimrod to a purer worship, until her 
passionate woman’s heart asserts itself; and 
at last, tired, spent, and hating her solitary 
grandeur as the pretended bride of the Sun, 
she pours out het passion of love for Ahram in 
a tempest that overwhelms the seer, who had 
sought to crush out all thought of love in his 
devotion of himself to his race, but who now 
finds that he is yet human, and that love is 
mightier than any plans for national or reli- 
gious ascendency. Nimrod’s tale ends ab- 
ruptly with a confession of his own mad love 
for Esther, and with an obscure allusion to 
some “unhallowed flame which wrought his 
fall,” after which he disappears from the scene 
as abruptly as he had entered upon it. The 
poem concludes with another episode, of no 
spec ial brillianey, in the life of Ali and Gourred. 


THE important relation that the kitchen has 
to the health and comfort as well as the plea- 
sure of the household will warrant a brief 
reference to two books of cookery, which have 
been tested by those whom we know to be 
well qualitied to judge, and pronounced excel- 
lent. One of these is a New Cook Book,'* by 
Miss Maria Parloa, the accomplished principal 
of the School of Cooking in Boston. Miss Par- 
loa’s book is an exhaustive one, covering the 
details of marketing, the choice of groceries 
and food—the latter with special reference to 
the furnishing and outfit 
of the kitchen, the preparation, potting, pick- 
ling, cooking, and preserving of all sorts of ap- 
petizing things, and the arrangement of the 
table with a due regard to good taste and ele- 


its seasonableness 


gance.—Miss Parloa’s book is specially adapted 
to dwellers in large cities, who have access to 
the choice and inexhaustible variety which 
their markets afford. But there are many 
| thousands in country homes and out-of-the- 
way villages to whom the variety, the luxu- 
ries, and the conveniences of cities are impos- 
sible. To meet the wants of such as these, to 


the formation of the earth through millions of | 


13 The Vision of Nimrod. By Cuaries De Kay. 12mo, 
pp. 261. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 


14 Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. A Guide to Marketing 
and Cooking. By Marta Parvoa. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 430. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
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enable them to utilize to the best advantage 
the food resources of whatever spot they may 
be in, and out of common and perhaps despised 
material to make 
a wholesome dish, is the problem which Mrs 
Helen Campbell 
which she sty 





has solved in a little manual 
es The Easiest Way of Housekeep- 
ing and Cooking. 
the ground that 
to all good receipt or cook books, Mrs. Camp 
bell 


lessons available for any part of the country. 


While going over much of 


has aimed to make her suggestions and 
She seeks to develop in young housekeepers a 
reliance on their own resources, and the ability 
to make much out of little, instead of remain- 
ing mere copyists, who can do nothing that is 
not pres¢ ribed, and 


they can lay the 


who are helpless unless 
ir hands on every delicacy and 


every convenience. The first part of her book 
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a pretty, an appetizing, and | 
| Blackburne,and Lenox Dare, 


Miss Parloa covers, Common 


treats of the situation and arrangement of the | 


house, of ventilation, drainage, and water sup- | 


ply, of the daily 
of fires and lights and things to work with, of 
washing-day and cleaning house, and of food, 
condiments, and vegetables. The second part 
is devoted to marketing and cooking, and in 
connection with the last are given several hun- 
ther on a parsimony that is niggardly nor a 
luxury that is extravagant. 

The Ea 


st Way of Housekeeping and Cooking. Adapt- 
> 


sy HeLen Camp- 
Fords, Howard, and 


ed to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. 


New York: 


1 16mo, pp. 283. 


Hulbe rt. 


routine of household work, | 


| 


| pp. 424. 
dred practical receipts, which are based nei- | |” 
12mo, pp. 468, 








Ir is impossible to speak of the novels of the 
month with anything like enthusiasm. With 
the exception of The Glen of Silver Birches, 
a bright and clever Irish story, by E. Owens 
an equally clever 
tale, by Virginia F. Townsend, based on inci- 
dents that are not uncommon in American life, 
they are either exceedingly tame or exceeding 
ly artificial. For the information of those of 
our readers to whom fiction is indispensable, 
and who are indifferent as to its quality, so 
that it be sweet and pure in its tone, we simply 
announce their titles, as follows, Don John,'® 


la new volume of the “No Name Series”; Th: 


Leaden Casket,'* by Mrs. A. W. Hunt; Lost in a 
Great City,??> by Amanda M. Douglas; The Neu 
Nobility?’ by John W. Forney; Ida Vane,?* by 
Rey. Andrew Reed: and The 
nus,** by Mrs. John Hunt. 


Wards of Ploti 


The Glen of Silver Birches. A Novel. By E. Owen 
Biacksurne. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Lenox Dare. By Viratnia F. Townsenp. 
151. Boston: Lee and She pard. 


» Pp. 36. 


12mo, pp. 


18 Don John. * No Name Series.” 16mo, pp. 331. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 
19 The Leaden Casket. ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo 


New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
Lost in a Great City. By AManpba 
soston: Lee and Shepard. 
21 The New Nobility. By Joun W. Forney. 
395. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

22 Jda Vane. A Tale of the Restoration. 
pREW Reep. 12mo, pp. 440. New York: 
and Brothers. 

23 The Wards of Plotinus. A Novel. 
Hunt. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


M. DovGtas 
18mo, p} 


By Rev. An 
tobert Cart 





By Mrs. Joun 
4to, pp. 64. New 





Chitar’s Wrstorical Rerord. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 23d of March. 
The Forty-sixth Congress adjourned 
finally March 4. 

The three per cent. Funding Bill passed the 
House March 2, and on the following day was 
vetoed by President Hayes. 
ment Bill fixing the number of Representa- 
tives at 319 passed the House March 3. The 


| 


The Apportion- | 


Senate, February 22, passed a bill repealing | 
. | 


the tax on bank deposits, and also the House 
joint resolution appropriating $30,000 for a 
monument to George Washington. 


| the world.” 


President Garfield in his inaugural address 
promised full and equal protection of the Con- 
stitution and the laws for the negro, advocated 
universal education as a safeguard of suffrage, 
and recommended such an adjustment of our 
monetary system “that the purchasing powe1 
of every coined dollar will be exactly equal to 
its debt-paying power in all the markets of 
The national debt should be re- 
funded at a lower rate of interest, without com- 


| pelling the withdrawal of the National Bank 


The Jap- | 


anese Indemnity Bill, directing the payment | 


to the government of Japan of $1,463,224, and 
$248,000 as prize-money to the officers and 
crews of the United States ship Wyoming and 
steamer Takiang, or their legal representatives, 
passed the Senate March 3. 

The appropriation bills were all passed before 
The River and Har- 
bor Bill amounted to $11,141,800, or $38,000,000 
more than was ever appropriated by any simi- 
lar bill. 


James 


the close of the session. 


A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur 
were publicly inaugurated President and Vice- 
President of the United States March 4. 


notes, polygamy should be prohibited, and civil 
service regulated by law. 

An extra session of the Senate was opened 
March 4. On the 5th, the following cabinet 
nominations were made and confirmed: Secre- 
tary of State, James G. Blaine, of Maine; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William Windom, of 
Minnesota; Secretary of the Navy, William 
H. Hunt, of Louisiana; Secretary of War, Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, of Lilinois; Attorney-General, 
Wayne MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania; Postmas- 
ter-General, Thomas L. James, of New York; 
Secretary of the Interior, Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
of Iowa. 

The following United States Senators were 
elected or appointed during the month: John 

















[. Mitchell, Pennsylvania: James W. MeDill, 
lowa; Angus Cameron, Wisconsin; A. J. Ed 
gerton, Minnesota; William P. Frye, Maine. 

Alexander IJ., Emperor of Russia, was assas 


ited in St. Petersburg, March 13, as he was 


returning from a parade. Two bombs were 

wwn at him, the second of which inflicted 
errible injuries, from which he died soon after 
vard. His eldest son succeeded to the throne, 


th the title of Alexander III. 

[The Irish Protection Bill passed the Brit 
sh House of Commons February 25, by a vote 
f 221 to 36. rhe Irish Arms Bill passed the 
Commons March 11, and th House of Lords 
Mareh 17. It prohibits the possession or Cal 


rying of arms except by license; permits the 


search of houses from sunrise to sunset, and 


empowers the authorities to prohibit and to 
egulate the importation and sale of arms, dy 
jamite, and nitro-glycerine. ; »* Maximum 
penalty on summary conviction is three months 
imprisonment, without hard labor. The bill is 
to remain in force five years.—A number of 
arrests were made in Ireland under the Coer- 
cion Act. 


The British forees were routed by the Boers 


P. Colley and 


Subsequent 


February 27. General Georg 
many of his soldiers were k 


ly an armistice was signed, and the Boers 








substantially accepted the British conditions 


ot peace, 


Levi P. Morton, of New York, was confirmed 


is Minister to France March 21. 


C dita’ s 


ure of Maine has repeatedly, in 


yg Legisla 


years past, passed a law giving a bounty 


for bears killed, and as often repe iled it. In 
1274 (over $2000 having been paid the previ- 


ous year in bounties by the State) 


introduced for a repeal by a member from the 
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a bill was 


shore, giving as a reason that hunters would 
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DISASTERS. 


Tebruary 19, rhe village of Brevieres, in 


the Department of Savoy, completely destrey- 








ed by avalanches. Fifteen persons killed 
February 27. Fifteen children burned to 
death in the Catholic Orpl ive, Scranton, 
Pe svl\ t 

! 1.—Italian bark Ajace wrecked on 
Re caw hoals Fourteen s or lost 
c e explosion near Evanston, Wyoming 
l} five men killed 

Ware D News of an earthquake on the 


Mediterranean island of Ischia. Half the town 
ot Casamicciola cde stroyed, and one hundred 


} 






and twe hty-six of the inhabitants killee 
Vareh 7. News of the loss of nine vessels 
and one hundred lives off the Aberdeenshire 
coast in a storm. 
OBITUARY. 
February 24.—At Was D. C., Hon. 
Matthew H. Carpenter, United States Sena- 





tor from Wisconsin, aged fifty-six years. 

Varch 2.—News in London of death of 
M. Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
statesman and diplomatist, aged seventy-five 
years. 

March 9.—In Copenhagen, Queen Caroline, 
widow of King Christian VIIIL., aged eighty- 
five years. 

Varch 15.—At Presidio, California, Brevet 
Major-General Emory Upton, U.S.A., author of 


Infantry Tactics, in his torty-second year. 


Drawer, 


found himself seated at table. One of his 
statements relating to a histor 1 occurrence 
was mildly objected to by Mr. B. (to whom, by- 
the-way, he had not been introduced). Our 


Senator quickly responded by saying, “I as 





sure you, sir, that I am dead posted on that 


point.” His quiet friend made no response, 


kill them for the meat and pelts without the | and our Senator was, of course, “heap grati 


bounty. This brought up a member from the 


backwoods, who said: “The gentleman don’t 
Most of the 


know what he is talking about. 


b’ars are killed when coobs, when meat and 


pelts are worthless.” 

“Then,” said the gentleman from the shore 
“let them grow till they are of value.” 

The country member replied: “I would like 


fied” at his victory. After the company had 
separated, he asked his host who the quiet 
“Oh, that was Mr. Bancroft, the 


was the reply. Fancy! 


friend was. 
historian,” 


7 In Upper Georgia once there was an hon- 


I 


est, plain, unlettered farmet who sometimes 


» | preached, or, as he said, “tried to preach ” He 


to ask the gentleman what them b’ars would | was a hard-working man, and despised lazi- 
S I 


I'll tell you, sir—o1 
our sheep, and now and then a baby.” 
Bill for repeal did not pass. 


live on while growing? 


SoME years ago a wealthy Senator of one of 


our Western States, happening to be in Boston 


was invited to a dinner party at which were 
several gentlemen conspicuous in the literary 
Among the | cessaries that very 


as well as in the financial world. 
former were Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Bancroft 
and next to the latter our Senatorial frien 


» | ness. In the neighborhood, and a frequenter 


house where our farmer-preach- 


of the meeting 





er occasionally held forth, was a man named 
John Templin, who was noted for the quality 
that the preacher most contemned. The breth- 
‘ ren had for the greater part of the time to 
support Templin’s family, for which end he did 
not hesitate to solicit contributions for the ne- 
little exertion on his part 
.| would have secured. At one Saturday meeting, 


1 | the minister being absent, our farmer-preacher 
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was asked to read a chapter and make a 
few remarks. pulpit, and 
opening the Bible casually, he began to read 
in the book of Exodus, thirty-sixth chapter. 
He and some of the brethren had just been 


Going into the 





If you want your “‘ photo” to send to your girl, and 
let the photographer pose you, you get something like 
this. 


comparing notes about the good-for-nothing- | 


ness of John Templin. 
teenth verse, he paused over it for some mo- 


On reaching the nine- | 


ments, then smiled, leaned his arms on the | 


pulpit, and fixedly looked at Templin. The 
verse reads, “ And he made a covering for the 


| were. 


tent of rams’ skins dyed red, and a covering | 


of badgers’ skins above that.” “There!” said 
he, still looking at Templin; “I knowed it was 
somewheres in the Bible, or by good rights 
ought to be, about beggars. You see, brethren, 
how they done with beggars in them good old 
times. They skinned ’em. Now I names no 
names, and I makes no insinniwations; but 
there are some people which, if they had lived 
in Moses’s times, and them times in general, 
instead of goin’ about beggin’, when other peo- 
ple was a-workin’ and supportin’ of theirselves, 
would have ben stretched on a pole.” 


Mr. JOHN GREIG, who, for the session com- 
mencing in 1841, represented the Canandaigua 


ger, Whoresigned to accept the office of Postmas- 
ter-General), was a well-preserved Scotchman, 
as well in purse as in person, and very fond of 
entertaining in a princely manner. He had 
invited a small dinner party in order to enter- 
tain a Scotch friend who had but recently ar- 





rived in America. The hour named had fully 
come and passed, but the honored guest had 
not. Mr. Greig became uneasy and nervous 
for the servants had long since reported the 
courses ready for serving. He went out on 


i 
é 
= 
7 
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If you pose yourself, and feel *‘ easy and comfortable,” 
you get something like this. What are you going to do 
about it? 


the porch and looked down the ayenue to see 
if he could get a sight of his friend, when, lo! 
there comes “Sandy,” much as if he had a 
hundred pounds or so upon his shoulders—in 
fact, he was a sheet or two in the wind, as it 
Greig took in the situation at once, 
and hastening down the avenue, met the hap- 


| py guest, and readily got kim beneath his roof. 


Although “Sandy” was glorious, his mental 
powers were yet steady. He said: “ John, ll 
tell ye hoo it a’ came aboot. While waiting 
at the hotel for the oor to come, I saw some 
Yonkees at the bar a-drinkin’ som’at I coodna 
tell by sight what its name may be. It wasa 
mixture of sugar and lemon and lumps of ice, 
and may be some else; but the bar-keeper 
shook the mixture between twa tumblers until 
it foamed and sparkled like an aurora borea- 
lis; then he put in some sprigs resembling 
meadow-mint, and then the Yonkees quaffed 
the liquid through. a sprig of rye straw, and 


| they drank wi’ a leer, as if it was unco guid. I 
District in Congress (in place of Francis Gran- | 


| 


stepped to the bar-keeper and speered to ken 
the name o’ the liquid, when he said it was a 
‘jollup,’ or ‘jewlip, or something like to it 
in the soond. I telled him I’d tok yun; but, 
oh, mon, it was no bod to tok! The fak is, John, 


afoor I kenned what I was aboot, I had made 
*way wi’ seeven, a’ through a bit o’ rye straw. 











i 











Noo, John, if I had but kenned the power o’ 
the thing, and had quot at six, my heed would | 
no feel as if the pipers and the fiddlers were 
playing lively reels in it,and a score o’ lads 


and lassies were dancing in glee a’ aboot it. | 
Noo, John, if ye be minded ever to try yon | 
Yonkee ‘jollops,’ tok my advice and be con- | 
tent wi’ six at a sittin’. Mind ye, if ye try | 
seeven, ye maun be waur nor Tam o’ Shanter or 
mysel’; six is quite enough, John.” 


THIS is not so very bad: A young lady in 
Boston had gathered a Sunday-school class 
from among the newsboys of that city. One 
Sunday she was striving to impress upon their 
minds some good advice in regard to the fu- 
ture, when it occurred to her that the 
was perhaps alittle beyond the comprehension 
of the Putting the question to the | 
boys, “ Do you know what the future means ?” 
there was a dead silence for a moment, which | 
was broken by a bright little fellow, who qui- | 


word | 


class. 


etly suggested it might mean “ further particu- 
lars in the next edition.” 


AnD here is a Boston Sunday-school boy 
who, when asked to stand up and “say his 
verse,” did it thus: “Be not overcome of evil, 
but come it over evil with good.” 


AN old and respected citizen in a country 
town in Virginia, being a member of the Ma- 
sonic lodge, was visited by a committee of 
that body, and the accusation preferred against | 
him that he made too free use of the bottle, 
which the committee informed him was incon- 
sistent with the character of a good Mason. 
The old gentleman stoutly denied the accusa- 
tion, and insisted that the committee should 
go with him to the post-office, as he was sure 
that the testimony of Captain P. , the post- 
master, with whom he had been long intimate, | 
would exonerate him from the charge. <Ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by the committee, he 
went to get the evidence of his friend, when 
the following conversation was had: 

“Captain,” says he, “you have known me | 
for a long time ?” 

“Yes,” said the captain; “nigh on to thirty 
years.” | 

“Well, captain, I think I can say that dur- | 
ing all that time I have hardly ever taken a | 
drink that you have not j’ined ?” 

“That is about correct,” said the captain. 





“Now, captain, I want you to tell these gen- | 


tlemen if in all that time you ever saw me 
when you thought I had more than I could 
carry.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “I don’t think I 
ever did; but I have seen you many a ti:ne 
when I thought that it would have been better 
if you had made two trips with your load.” 

THE late Bishop Wilmer, of Louisiana (the 
Cousin Joe), and Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama 


(the Cousin Dick, of the following anecdote), | 
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being in Italy together, the latter was enthu- 
siastically pointing out to the former the archi- 
tectural beauties of a ruin, when his Louisiana 


| reverence rather wearily protested, “It’s all 


very fine, Cousin Dick, but, nevertheless, a 
cheerful field, fragrant with new-mown hay, 
would please me better.” 

The Bishop of Alabama replied, “ Well, Cous- 
in Joe, there is this in favor of your view of 
it—there is not an ass in all Italy that would 
not be of the same opinion.” 

A CHURCH dignitary, whose jurisdiction em- 
braced a vast region of the West, and afforded 
several kinds of climate, was greeted by a cler- 


| ical friend with no end of questions as they 


were riding up town in a crowded car. Inqui- 
ries spiritual were poured in at a rapid rate, 
and then the matter of his temporal environ- 
ment was the subject of discussion. The West- 
ern shepherd was speaking of the extremes of 
temperature to which they were subjected in 
the district where he resided. Suddenly his 
New York friend asked, “ How does your wife 
stand the heat ?” 

A peculiar look stole into the countenance 
of the ecclesiastic from beyond the Mississippi, 
as he quietly answered, ‘“ My wife has been dead 
a year.” 

The infelicity of mentioning an elevated 
temperature in connection with the departed 
was too much for the Knickerbocker. He left 
at the next corner. 


My friend overheard two little fellows, bro- 
thers, and but a few years apart in their ages, 
talking over Sunday-school matters after they 
had gone to bed, just before Christmas. 

It seems that Jimmy, the elder, had some- 
how just been placed in rather an advanced 
class, which he of his own option saw fit to 
name the Bible Class, and Tommy, the younger, 
had only lately come up from the infant schoo] 
room, and had rather different and more simple 
lessons, although in the same room with his 


| advanced brother. 


Says Tommy, “I’m up to you now, Jim, for 
I’m in the upper school, anyhow.” 

“No,” says the profound Jim; “ you are like 
people when they die—they are only in para- 
dise; they are not in heaven quite, but they 
are on the road to heaven, you know, Tommy,” 


| apparently wanting to give Tom all the com- 


fort he could with the let-down of his ambition. 

And the fact was, their two classes were act- 
ually side by side in their seats. “‘On the road 
to heaven” is encouraging, and ought to remind 


| the rector that his teaching is not all in vain. 


THE conservative and courteous bishop of 
some two-thirds of the commonwealth of the 


| Keystone State gives a humorous incident that 


actually occurred during one of his visitations 
at one of the principal towns not a hundred 
miles from Harrisburg: 

Good Judge L is not only an earnest 
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Churchman, but very fond of showing his 
neighbors the way to church also. At any 
special service he is sure to have a couple or 
more of his legal friends in his pew with him, 
being very attentive himself both to the serv- 
ice and to his friends, showing them the places 
in the prayer-book, and trying to keep them 
contented. 
H—— the judge was seen passing the books, 
and at every change in the service handing 
over other books, and then devoutly continu- 


ing his own duties. It was Sunday morning, 


and by the time the solemn litany was reach- | 


ed, the visitors, having no especial interest in 
the affair beyond pleasing the judge, and con- 
senting to listen to a good square sermon, 
which he had promised them, whenever in the 
sacred programme it should be presented, be- 
gan to tire of the “performance,” and with a 
freedom more becoming the court-room or 
street than the sanctuary, one of them, finding 
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If you wish to transform a quiet, peaceful-looking 
chap like this into a shrieking fiend, just 


it impossible to keep up the connection of 
things, blurted out, in a good stage-whisper, 
“ Judge, this beats the devil!” 

“That is the intention—‘ Good Lord, deliver 
us,’” replied the judge, in pretty positive tones, 
and in a sort of monotone that came near to a 
seeming addition to the Church’s liturgy not 
in the book. 


THE punches in use on some of our railway 
lines are elaborate and large. The conductor 
of a certain city car wears a long beard, white 


At a recent visitation of Bishop | 








| as snow. His appearance is venerable. He 
| resembles an Old Testament character. One 
| evening he came through his car, the light 
| falling on his hoary beard and on the punch, 
highly polished and glittering, which rested 
on his breast. The Doctor and the Rector are 
struck with his picturesque aspect. “That’s 
the Urim,” says the Doctor, pointing to the 
punch. 

“No,” replies the Parson; “that’s the Thum- 
mim.” 

The pun was pardoned for once, as was like- 
wise the ship in grammar, which Bible students 
will recognize. 


THE following, somewhat typical of the 
| many Western folk who visit Europe, is too 
good to be lost: 


Randolph Rogers, America’s genial and ac- 
complished sculptor, was showing some of our 
| far Westerners through his studios at Rome. 
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give him a friendly but energetic grasp of his recently 
vaccinated arm. 


| After they had gazed long and intently at his 
| fine statues, speechless with admiration, they 
| at last reached the graceful listening figure of 
| Nydia, which Rogers described as being the 
“lind girl of Pompeii.” 

“Has it been lately excavated ?” asked one 
of the party, in an evidently interested tone of 
voice. 

“Oh yes,” said Rogers; “J had it dug out 
myself.” 

The party left the studio obviously much 
gratified. 
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